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High Pressure GasPLANTS 








BOOSTING FANS, ROTARY & RECIPROCATING COMPRESSORS, 
DISTRICT & SERVICE GOVERNORS. 


GEO. WALLER & SON, :..v.. STROUD, ctos. 








BOYS CALORIMETERS 


WITH TABLES, FORMULA, AND HYGROMETERS 


for converting results of Test into 


TOTAL HEAT B. Tu. U.s 
ALEXANDER WRIGHT & COMPANY, Limited, WESTMINSTER. 


AGENTS: Australla—FYVIE & STEWART, 360, Collins Street, Melbourne. Canada: W. P. ROPER, 502, Merchants’ Bank Bullding, Montreal. 


TAR, LIQUOR, & WATER PUMPS 


MADE IN TEN SIZES. 








Can be arranged for Working by 
Power or Hand. 


BEST WORKMANSHIP. 
PROMPT DELIVERY. 





Particulars sent on Application. 





Makers of all types of Valves for Gas, Water, Liquer, 
and Chemicals, including Double-Faced Valves and 
Quick-Opening Valves. 





GAS EXHAUSTING PLANTS OF ALL SIZES. 
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THE BRYAN DONKIN COMPANY, Lo., Guesterreno. 


London Office: MILLBANK HOUSE, Wood Street, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
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London Telegrams, ‘‘ Donkin Vic. London."’ 


London Telephone No. 5358 Victoria. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Institution Meeting and Current Problems, 


THERE is a contribution toour “ Correspondence” to-day from 
Mr. W. R. Herring, which we believe reflects a not incon- 
siderable body of opinion among the members of the Insti- 
tution of Gas Engineers. The industry is now passing 
through a period not only of considerable temporary diffi- 
culty, but one in which new conditions are being moulded 
which are weighted with large significance in relation to 
the future of the industry. But from all visible signs, the 
Institution, in its corporate state, is quite oblivious of what 
is passing, of what is expected of it, and of what should 
be its position in regard to these matters. It has become 
the fashion for the war period for members to be called 
together once a year to transact, amid all the momentous 
happenings bearing upon the material interests of the in- 
dustry itself, practically only purely formal business affect- 
ing the conduct of the Institution. This was, perhaps, all 
very well the first meeting in war time ; but the June of 1916 
was not theJune of 1915, and the June of 1917 will not be the 
June of 1916. The rule of precedent should not now apply. 
Much has occurred even in the last twelve months. Develop- 
ment comes upon development ; and with each change new 
considerations and new problems open up. Innone of these 
vital movements do the Council of the Institution see any- 
thing which it would be in the interests of the industry that 
its professional members should collectively discuss, nor in 
any of them do they see anything in which the Institution, as 
the supreme technical body in the industry, is called upon to 
take the lead in action. With the trend of development we 
shall soon see, unless the Institution bestirs itself, the tech- 
nical lead transferred to the Chemical Societies, and the In- 
stitution tailing-after. Mr. Herring shows the large field 





of topic that recent developments have opened up; and he | 


catalogues some of the subjects, but not by any means all, 
that should be submitted to open debate by the members of 
the Institution—not only for the sake of avoiding another 
practically barren meeting, but for moulding definite policy 


part being still under an illuminating standard. Mr. Moore 
is the technical expert in the Lighting Department of the 


| London and North-Western Railway; and his evidence 
| was given on behalf of the South-Eastern and Chatham 


Railway Managing Committee. Since then we have re- 


| ceived from the Lighting Department at Euston Station 





two tables, containing some interesting data, which are 
published in another part of the “Journat.” The first 
table supplies results, tabulated from numerous tests carried 
out with different calorific value grades of town gas, showing 
the approximate increased or decreased consumption re- 
quired to maintain the same candle power. In the second 
table are figures calculated from those in the first table with 
the view of showing that the operating efficiency of burners 
is reduced by depreciation of the calorific value. 

Now we submit that the figures presented in these tables 
have not any great value, and for the reason that the basis 


| on which they have been ascertained is altogether wrong. 


Each burner has been run, with gases varying from 440 to 
520 B.Th.U., to realize with these gases a uniform illumi- 
nating power—30 c.p. with one type of burner, and 50 c.p. 
with the other; the other lights, the 60 c.p.and the 100 c.p., 
being merely doubles of those burners. Testing in this way 
does not allow one to get the maximum illuminating power 


| from the burners with different grades of gas. The burners 


should have been run to maximum candle power with each 
grade of gas, in order to have done full justice both to the 
gas and to the burner; and then, if the investigators cared, 
the results could have been calculated down to a common 
basis—say, to 30 and 50 c.p. respectively—to show the con- 


| sumption of gas for these given powers. Putting the illumi- 
| nating power at a fixed point, and controlling the gas so as 


to secure this particular power, must prejudice flame tem- 
perature with some of the qualities of gas, seeing that each 
quality requires a different quantitative supply of air; and 
the proper supply of air is that which the gas needs to pro- 
duce at the mantle the maximum flame temperature (and 


| thus candle power) with the gas being consumed. The test 


and action, and for the Council to secure proper mandates | 


from the collective wisdom of the members. Some of the 
subjects named in the letter, certain members might find it 
inconvenient to discuss; but temporary individual inconve- 


nience has to go under in the face of permanent industrial | 


interests. We will not here discuss any of the subjects 
named by Mr. Herring; but a single passage in his letter in- 
vites reference. Remarksourcorrespondent: “Even to-day, 
there is a large number of men who believe that the candle 
power is no indication of the calorific value of a town’s gas, 
whereas the records of the London County Council testings 
show conclusively that such an impression is wrong.” In 
conjunction with the County Council testings, study might 
be made by Mr. Herring of the illuminating power and the 
calories columns of the first two tables given on p. 344 of last 
week’s issue. In one place he will see that a 14-candle gas 
indicated 141 calories, and a 3°8-candle gas 133°8 calories! 
Every line affords further similar illustration. 


Differing Calorific Power and Lighting Values. 


In our “ Correspondence” columns last week, there appeared 
a letter correcting one or two errors in the evidence of Mr. 
E.S D. Moore at the Board of Trade inquiry into the appli- 
cation by the South Suburban Gas Company for the revision 
of their calorific value standard, and its application through- 
out their district, instead of, as now, a comparatively small 


conditions point to a check having been applied, through 
the fixed candle power, to the efficiency of both the burners 
and the gas. 

Now take the second table, composed of data as to the 
candle power per cubic foot ascertained by calculation from 
the figures in the first table. Here we get some incon- 
gruities which indicate that the method of testing has some- 
what vitiated what the investigators set out to prove. As 
the investigators burned the gas, we get a gas of 500 to 510 


| B.Th.U. giving an efficiency of 20°4 c.p. per c.ft. in the 


30-c.p. burner, while the 440 to450 B.Th.U.gas—60 B.Th.U. 
lower value—when consumed in two 50-c.p. burners gave 
20°5 c.p. per c.ft. There is no difference here in the illumi- 
nating power efficiency of the two widely differing calorific 
value gases per cubic foot, so that by this one comparison 
alone, without other considerations, the contention that the 
tables are intended to support is not upheld. Then we should 
like to know why, taking the first line as an illustration, a 
440 to 450 cv. gas should give 169 c.p. per cubic foot in a 
nominal 30 c.p. burner, but when two of the same 30 cp. 
burners are put together an efficiency of 18:7 c.p. per cubic 
foot is obtained. ‘The same differences apply to the single 
and double 50 c.p. burners. We get, too, the two 30-c.p. 
burners showing the same efficiency per cubic foot as the 
single 50-c.p. burner, though when a single 30 c.p. burner 
is used separately, the figuzes are inferior to those from the 
50 c.p. burner and from the two 30c p. burners. If the 
gas is being burned correctly, and the other conditions are 
uniform, we can see no reason with 30 and 50 c.p. burnérs 
—whether used singly or in pairs—why the efficiency per 
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cubic foot of the same calorific value gas should not be 
approximately the same. The figures condemn themselves. 
The only explanation we can give is that the burners, as 
already said, were not run totheir maximum light capacity 
with the different calorific value gas, but were stifled in 
their operation by the adoption of the nominal candle powers 
of the burners as the object to be realized. 

Incidentally, it would be interesting to know what calori- 
meter and photometer were used for the tests, as well as 
the conditions of their use—that is to say, whether the pre- 
scriptions for the types of instruments used were followed 
throughout. Supplementing this, we should also like to know 
the make of burners employed in the tests, and if the gas 
pressure was governed to a uniform rate throughout. 


The Patriotism of the Gas Industry Impugned. 


In the ordinary course of things, we should treat with con- 
tempt certain discourteous remarks attributed to Alderman 
Merrells, of Swansea, by the ‘South Wales Daily Post.” 
But in these days patriotism has a full meaning, and the 
men of the gas industry are desirous of standing, as they 
deserve to stand, in respect of patriotism in as good a light 
before their contemporaries as even the occupants of alder- 
manic benches. But, if Alderman Merrells is correctly re- 
ported, he is anxious to defame the patriotism of the men 
responsible for the conduct of privately owned gas under- 
takings, of which there is an excellent example in Swansea. 
We believe that the Swansea Corporation were represented 
on the deputation of municipal authorities that recently 
had an interview regarding the calorific value standard with 
Mr. Garnham Roper at the Board of Trade. The members 
of the deputation were anxious that the period at the end 
of which there should be liberty to apply for a revision of 
the calorific standard should be limited to a few months 
or (say) a year after the war, instead of five years from the 
date of the Order. This is the regulation period, and not 
five years “after the war,” which error the deficient know- 
ledge of the matter by Alderman Merrells led him to commit. 
He fears that the result of the interview with the Board of 
Trade will be entirely fruitless ; and, in justice to gas under- 
takings, we think that is a very proper result. 

Then the Alderman is reported to have proceeded: “ He 
‘“ wanted to say there was an utter want of patriotism on 
“ the part of the privately-owned gas concerns in the king- 
“dom, because they were told that those people, when 
“asked to put down plant for the purpose of increasing 
“ the amount of the bye-products for the use of the Go- 
“‘ yernment, practically held a pistol at the head of the 
“ Government, and said they must have the period for five 
‘“‘ years after the war. That, to his mind, showed an utter 
“ want of patriotism.’”’ We should like to know who was 
the author of such a piece of invention as that private gas 
undertakings had “ practically held a pistol at the head 
‘of the Government.” Is the author to be found at the 
Board of Trade or the Ministry of Munitions, or is it pure 
imagination on the part of Alderman Merrells, of Swansea ? 
Whether an actual statement by someone who ought to 
have known better, or whether imagination, there is no 
truth in it. The five years was merely decided upon from 
an impartial consideration of the conditions, and nothing 
more. At any rate, we do think it is due to the Swansea 
Gas Company that the statement should receive denial at 
the hands of the Ministry of Munitions with equal promi- 
nence to that which Alderman Merrells’ defamatory re- 
marks—defamatory of private gas undertakings—have al- 
ready secured. There is an unpleasant flavour about the 
words and the manner in which they were used; and such 
attempts to disparage in the eyes of the public what gas 
undertakings are doing should once and for all be stemmed 
by the authority who is able to stem them. As a matter 
a fact, privately owned gas undertakings have done more 
without Government assistance in this patriotic work than 
municipally owned ones; and some of them will never, with 
the present intangible profits arising from the oil-washing 
process, under present conditions recoup their outlay within 
the period of the war. There is more patriotism behind 
all this work than certain people, in their ignorance, have 
ever contemplated or could manifestly give gas undertak- 
ings credit for. It is a great pity that some municipal 


minds cannot view the doings of any private enterprise, 
except quite probably their own, in a broad and fair spirit. 
However the main thing is that there should be proper 
denial of the publicly-made Swansea aspersion. 








Stripping Part of the Gas Make. 


AN article notable for the amount of valuable information 
it contained in brief space on the subject of the oil-washing 
of gas for benzene and toluene was that contributed to our 
columns last week by Mr. W. G. Adam, B.A., the Manager 
of the Tar and Ammonia Products Works at Beckton; and 
from it may be gathered the method on which oil-washing 
operations are being conducted by the Gas Light and Coke 
Company. There has been an undue amount of secrecy as 
to the experimental and working experiences of the London 
Companies in this particular, mainly owing to the absurd 
prohibition ruling at one time even as to publication on broad 
lines, as though contemporary German intelligence fell short 
of the level at which it could divine that our supplies of 
high explosives were not obtained and maintained with- 
out work proceeding at all the main available sources 
of benzene and toluene. It would have been equally as 
clever to have suspected them of not being aware that 
chickens were the sources of our egg supplies. While this 
reticence until comparatively recent times has not served 
us any good purpose with the enemy, it has had the bad 
effect—which has in a way served the enemy—that a good 
deal of experimental ground has been passed over many 
times at different works, a great part of which might have 
been saved by an amount of intelligent liberty as to publi- 
cation, and thereby greater efficiency generally might have 
been attained at a quicker pace. However, silence has not 
meant inactivity ; and one of the most active of the concerns 
in the matter has been the Gas Light and Coke Company, as 
acknowledged by us in our editorial columnsa fortnight since. 
The Company was one of the first to investigate and adopt 
oil-washing, and to continue it ever since on a progressive 
scale ; for the low-efficiency tar-washing process never had 
any real attractions for its Chief Engineer (Mr. Thomas 
Goulden) and the chemical staff. 

The article by Mr. Adam shows that the method of oil- 
washing practised by the Company has been developed step 
by step by research and experiment, and that at any rate 
in one respect the system of operation (if we interpret a 
passage of the paper properly) differs from the general pro- 
cedure—the departure being justified by the results that 
are presented both in the text of the article and in the tabu- 
lated data. Before experimenting to ascertain the efficiency 
of various wash-oils, the conclusion arrived at from theo- 
retical consideration was that the best would be one which 
was of the maximum boiling-point, consistent with sufficient 
fluidity at ordinary temperatures ; and the subsequent ex- 
periments demonstrated that considerable advantages were 
to be derived from the use of green oil. It gave a high 
absorption efficiency, a crude spirit that contained a low 
percentage of heavy oil, and low naphthalene content of the 
gas. Practically speaking, every class of wash-oil has had 
its votaries; and the practitioners each appear to find in 
his particular preference something or other that is superior 
to the choice of other workers. No doubt, too, the Gas 
Light and Coke Company are in a position to obtain all 
the green oil they require, which would not be the case 
with every undertaking oil-washing its gas. Furthermore, 
some users have found that it has a bad effect on the gas, 
which has to be compensated by the use of an extra rich 
carburetted water gas. This is not a thing to be contem- 
plated with gas oil at the price that is being paid to-day 
by those who have not sufficient coal-carbonizing plant to 
meet their requirements, or cannot secure adequate supplies 
of coal. But this is where the value of Mr. Adam's article 
comes in. Method in the use of the green oil avoids all such 
difficulties, and produces economical effects which are in 
these times worth noting. 

Let us bring into focus the main beneficial effects as pre- 
sented. With green oil, as seen, a high efficiency in absorp- 
tion is realized ; thus less oil has to be circulated. This 
results in increased capacity of the scrubber, heating, cool- 
ing, and distilling plant, and economies in both steam and 
cooling water. Several other beneficial effects are named 
in the article; among them being the reduction of sulphur 
compounds and naphthalene. To many managers we have 
here a condition in which they devoutly desire to be. It is 
that it is possible to keep the naphthalene down to 4 grains 
per cubic foot, and, after old deposits are removed from the 
distributing mains, no stoppages (even in the smallest ser- 
vices) have been experienced. But these desirable naph- 
thalene effects are only obtained by the complete stripping 
of the gas treated; and this is where the method pursued is 
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the all-important factor. Troubles arise from half measures, 
by which naphthalene is removed in the oil-washing pro- 
cess accompanied by the solvents and other heavy hydro- 


carbons. Hence trouble from the remnant naphthalene; 
and hence, too, the weight of counsel that there is in Mr. 
Adam’s words: “It is obviously better to strip a small 
“ quantity of gas thoroughly than a larger volume parti- 
“ally.” We take it that this is the mode of working which 
is adopted by the Company, and the one that contributes 
such favourable naphthalene experiences. The tabulated 
figures given on p. 344 in regard to treated gas from a 
100,000 c.ft. experimental plant are very informative in re- 
gard to illuminating power, calorific value, naphthalene, and 
sulphur. They show a drastic effect on the illuminating 
power, a moderate effect on thecalorific value, and satisfac- 
tory results as to naphthalene and sulphur. There is no 
need for enrichment with such a gas as this, looked at from 
the calorific standpoint; and, if this gas is used as a 
diluent of untreated gas, then enrichment is a matter that 
can be entirely banished from the mind, whatever the sup- 
ply conditions. There is one thing that is not observed in 
the article, and it is (assuming we are right as to this being 
the method of working) the proportion of treated to un- 
treated gas. 

There are several other parts of the article that have 
peculiar interest at the present time—such as the one 
referring to the long deprivation of the country of the 
advantages that can be realized from the oil-washing of 
town gas, which advantages have been denied through 
short-sighted obstructionists, and the steady adherence 
of the gas industry to the ruts formed by its traditional 
procedure in regard to its secondary products. A most 
important matter refers to the future. Mr. Adam rightly 
considers the time is opportune for the formation of a 
Benzol Association, for doing certain things which shall 
work for the benefit of the future of the home trade. This 
is a subject with which we dealt more fully in an article 
headed ‘* What of ‘After the War’?” in the “ JournaL” for 
Feb. 6 (p. 242). 


Industrial Organization and Production. 


A PREVALENT characteristic of the people of this country 
is the disparagement of the native power of organization. 
Perhaps this is not a failing in judgment that is to be alto- 
gether deprecated, as the recognition of a shortcoming from 
the standards set by others is oftentimes a powerful incen- 
tive to some fresh effort. Germany is frequently cited as a 
country with a power of organization superior to our own. 
Perhaps she has proved this in certain directions; but that 
she has done so, does not supply any authority for saying 
that organization before the war was non-existent in this 
country, and that in other quarters the power of organization 
was not even latent. Organization was existent, and there 
was plenty of latent power that only required the necessary 
stimulus to bring it into active and purposeful operation. 
Our own Government had supplied a very poor criterion in 
the matter of organization. A policy of perpetual drift had 
landed the country in a political morass in which the larger 
material interests which combined to promote its prosperity 
and safety were completely ignored by the Government, and 
were left entirely to private enterprise, ability, and effort. 
But among the revelations of the war has been the large 
latency of the power of organization ; for no country where 
this power was non-existent could have done what has been 
accomplished in connection with the Army, the provision of 
munitions, food supplies, and soon. And no country could 
have done these things, especially in connection with the 
production of munitions, ifthe power of organization had not 
previously been at work in our industries, and had made it 
possible to readily adapt factories and workshops to meet 
the requirements of the war. We have seen the evidence 
of organization in practice on the most exact and liberal 
lines in many industrial places; and this organization has 
been a valuable asset to the country in the great crisis that 
it was suddenly called upon to pass through. Besides all 
the organization, there has been found in these factories a 
ripened technic, as well as brains sharpened by practice 
and experience. 

In another part of this issue an example of this is given, 
Suggested by a visit to the works of Messrs. John Wright 
and Co., of Birmingham and elsewhere. There we had 
substantial witness of how prior organization had enabled 
the firm to divert with alacrity a large part of the operations 











of their works and plant from the productions of peace 
times to productions essential for making the most active of 
the instruments of destruction for the war. A remarkable 
and impressive sight was afforded by the numbers of fur- 
naces of many sizes, shapes, lengths, and heights in their 
various stages of construction, and these merely the suc- 
cessors of numerous others that were already in active ser- 
vice helping to meet exigent needs in prosecuting the war. 
Some of the furnaces were as much as 30 ft. in length with 
chain conveyors running through them ; and others—there 
must have been a-score of them just finished ready for 
despatch—contained tilting crucibles each with a capacity 
of 600 Ibs. of metal at a charge. The furnaces already in- 
stalled by the firm for munitions work during the war, if 
operating simultaneously and continuously, would mean a 
demand for approximately 1,600,000 cubic feet of gas per 
hour. The works of the firm only form one group of many 
which, through the bestowal upon them in times past of 
similar fine organizing skill, are turning out vast work 
through the agency of which immense interests are being 
served. 

Could we to-day but follow gas-furnace productions 
—from weighty shells down to (say) the helmets of our 
soldiers—from these numerous factories throughout their 
journeys to their final use, there would be a romantic tale 
to tell. ° We look at one of these heavy gas-furnaces, think 
of it as a gas-consuming device, and probably give a passing 
thought to the character of the work it is called upon to 
perform. But if we let imagination dwell upon, or could 
actually see, the work that its productions were going to 
perform, we should think much more respectfully and 
profoundly of the furnace itself, the structural parts and effici- 
ency of which in all sizes have been advanced in remarkable 
manner by the war. The war, in fact, has planted deeply 
in industry generally the roots of gas-furnace work ; and the 
gas industry will permanently benefit from this—thanks 
foremost to the manufacturers of the furnaces, whose or- 
ganization enabled them to sharply respond to the call upon 
them. The same organization will enable them, with the 
restoration of peace, to revert just as promptly to every de- 
mand the gas-supply industry may make upon them in the 
larger work which to-day it discerns upon its horizon, and 
for meeting which it, too, must see that the organization of 
every unit is fully prepared. 





Gas-Fires and Cold Weather. 


Bumping and inconvenient increases in gas demand continue 
to be illustrated. Two samples were quoted last week; and this 
week the South Suburban Gas Company and the Croydon Gas 
Company supply two more. There is good elasticity about the 
manufacturing plant of a well-ordered gas-works ; but even “ well- 
ordered gas-works,” if capital authorization is withheld, if main- 
tenance cannot be kept up to its usual standard through want of 
material and labour, and if coal and oil supplies are curtailed, 
have their ability to meet widely varying demands seriously con- 
tracted. In such circumstances, yet another difficult position 
arises, as was pointed out by Mr. Charles Hunt in his address at 
the South Suburban Company’s meeting. These meteoric flights 
in consumption are due to the heating branch of the business 
during the severely cold weather; and they are contingencies 
which have to be provided for, and which the industry is perfectly 
willing to accept, though they form a partial set-off to the profit- 
ableness of business in normal times. But if extensions of plant 
cannot be made before next winter, and the present conditions 
as to raw and other materials and labour continue until then, it 
is a question for consideration, Mr. Hunt says, whether in the 
case of the South Suburban Company, prudence will not dic- 
tate a limit being temporarily placed on the further fixing of gas- 
fires. Of course, this is a question that would have to be deter- 
mined by each concern, as the conditions as to manufacturing 
margins, and ability to meet sudden large additional demands 
for gas, vary considerably as between different undertakings. It 
is hoped that as little as possible restriction, in the case of any 
undertaking, will be placed upon the gas-fire requirements of con- 
sumers; for restriction when a thing is most required must have 
a bad permanent effect. However, in one fortnight alone of 
the low-temperature period, the South Suburban Company hada 
daily increase of gas consumption, compared with the correspond- 
ing period of last year, of from 30°4 to 59°7 p.ct.—the average 
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increase for the fortnight being 41'5 p.ct. The gas output from 
Jan. 1 to the day prior to the meeting increased by 28'2 p.ct. In 
the case of the Croydon Gas Company, the average increase in 
the same period was 21°5 p.ct. With some satisfaction Mr. Hunt, 
at the South Suburban meeting, referred to the fact that the 
cooking and heating appliances on hire in the Company’s area had 
reached the high average of 105°7 per 100 consumers; with equal 
satisfaction, the same afternoon, Mr. Charles Hussey, in his ad- 
dress to the Croydon proprietors, referred to their average of 107 
stoves on hire per 100 gasaccounts. These are figures with which 
the gas sales departments of other gas undertakings will be making 
comparison; and they are figures which the friendly rivalry that 
exists in the gas industry will seek to exceed. 


Intrinsic Brilliancy and Brilliant Fallacies. 


The members of the Illuminating Engineering Society were 
last Tuesday treated to a useful paper by Dr. James Kerr, of the 
Public Health Department of the London County Council, which 
should assist in persuading those who deal in high intrinsic bril- 
liancy lighting agents that they have a responsibility upon them to 
do all within their power to stop the promotion of eye infirmities. 
To this responsibility, it is feared, very little heed is paid; and 
we are sorry to see attempts being made to minimize the evil by 
a contortion of the facts. Stockhausen and others have shown 
that the intrinsic brilliancy of the low-pressure incandescent gas- 
mantle is not more than from 3 to 6 candles per square centimetre 
(according to the efficiency of the burner) ; while tungsten filament 
lamps are as high as 150 to 180 candles per square centimetre. 
Now, Mr. A. P. Trotter and Mr. A. Cunnington, speaking in the 
discussion on Dr. Kerr’s paper, appear to think that this great 
difference should be narrowed, by the processes of optical illusion 
and of mental deception by adding something to the incandescent 
area of the metallic filament, and in the case of the latter gentle- 
man by deducting something from the incandescent area of the 
gas mantle. Mr. Trotter wishes to bring to the credit of the area 
of the light source of the metallic filaments the phantasmagoric 
abilities of the eyes of different persons. In his opinion, the in- 
trinsic brilliancy should not be taken on a micrometer measure- 
ment of the filament itself, but on the filament flus irradiation as 
the eye sees it, which irradiation gives the filament about ten times 
the width of the actual thing. That is to say, the area of the 
filament will be with different persons just that which is promoted 
by irradiation—an inconstant quantity with different persons, and 
varying according to the time that the incandescent filament is 
under inspection. There is not the slightest reason why the 
eyes, knocked out of normal condition by the high intrinsic bril- 
liancy of the filaments, should not see the bulbs of lamps com- 
pletely filled with incandescence. All that can be truly claimed 
as the area of the light source is the actual filament microscopi- 
cally extended by the high temperature at which it is run. 





A Queer Claim and Comparison. 


Mr. Cunnington also thinks that an injustice is done to the 
metallic filament lamp. He claims nothing for the irradiation of 
the filaments—in fact, he finds eye relief from the high intrinsic 
brilliancy in the large open spaces existing between the filaments. 
Therefore, the whole of the space occupied and bounded by the 
filaments should be claimed as the source of light, and on this area 
the intrinsic brilliancy should be calculated. It is a pity Mr. 
Cunnington stopped there. The “relief” afforded to the eye 
cannot be limited to the space occupied by the filaments ; it 
should extend beyond—say, for the radius of a foot or a yard, 
or, for the matter of that, the whole field of vision of the fila- 
ment-inspecting eyes might be taken in the computation of in- 
trinsic brilliancy. This would be quite as logical as Mr. Cunning- 
ton’s notion. He cannot get away from the fact that what 
actually happens is that the large spaces between the filaments 
help to give them stronger definition when in the incandescent 
state. Mr. Cunnington appears to make his claim on the ground 
that the whole area of the incandescent mantle is taken in assess- 
ing for intrinsic brilliancy, while it is a woven mesh, also with 
open spaces between the threads. Look on the spaces in the 
metallic filament lamp and on those seen by the naked eye in 
the cold mesh of a mantle, and then the observer is at liberty to 
smile at Mr. Cunnington’s ingenious suggestion. Consider then 
the facts pointed out by Mr. J. G. Clark in the discussion. In 





effect, he said the threads composing the mantles are of villose 
character, the fibrous projections practically filling the spaces in 
the mesh with incandescence, besides which through any open 
spaces come theincandescence of the inside surface of the opposite 
part of the wall of the mantle. There we have practically a solid 
source of light from the area of which deductions cannot be made 
in computing intrinsic brilliancy without recourse to the higher 
mathematics. Better for the electrical partisans or the illuminat- 
ing engineering purists to keep to the truth and exact conditions 
than try to minimize what is becoming more and more recog- 
nized by ophthalmic students as an evil that must be averted by 
protecting screens and globes, or means of indirect or semi-indirect 
lighting. While writing upon this subject, it may be pointed out 
that Mr. Cunnington approached very close to the violation of 
the rule of impartiality which the Society has hitherto prided 
itself upon maintaining. 


A Coal Output Report. 


With so much pressure for this issue on the restricted num- 
ber of “ JourRNAL” pages available, it is necessary to hold over 
until next week publication of the comparative figures usually 
abstracted from Part III. (Output) of the Home Office Annua 
Report on Mines and Quarries. In postponing a fuller notice of 
the statistics, it will be admitted that one more week will not make 
any very great difference, seeing that the figures, which were 
officially issued only five or six days ago, are already considerably 
belated—referring, as they do, to the year 1915. That is a long 
while to look back now; and many things have happened in the 
meantime. But these things, of course, have not been of a nature 
calculated to facilitate the preparation of Departmental Blue- 
Books. Though, therefore, the statistics on the present occasion 
are in a much more restricted form than was the custom in pre- 
war times, there is no reason for surprise in the fact that they 
make their appearance at a considerably later date than usual. 
Among the tables which are excluded from the present report 
are those relating to exports and imports; but these figures have 
hitherto been obtainable elsewhere, and have, as a matter of fact, 
been recorded from time to time in the “ Journat.” Briefly, the 
total output of coal in the year 1915 was 253,206,081 tons, and 
the value £157,830,670—showing a decrease in the output of 
12,458,312 tons, and an increase in the value of £25,233,817 on 
the figures for 1914, which were 265,664,393 tons and £ 132,596,853 
respectively. The average price of coal at the pit’s mouth was 
12s. 5°6d. per ton in 1915, as compared with gs. 11°79d. in the 
previous twelve months. After meeting the export and steamer 
requirements for the year now under notice, the amount of coal 
remaining for home consumption was 193,254,156 toms, or 4°193 
tons per head of the population. Calculating from the year 1873 
to the end of 1915, the total value of the coal raised has been 
£3,241,021,908, and the quantity 8,459,449,000 tons. Of this 
amount, something more than 24} p.ct. has been shipped abroad 
as exports in the form of coal, coke, and manufactured fuel, and 
as coal used for steamers engaged in foreign trade. 








OBITUARY. 





We much regret to learn that the death occurred suddenly on 
the 11th inst. of Dr. E. J. Constam, Professor at the Ziirich Poly- 
technic, and Head of the Swiss Federal Fuel-Testing Laboratory, 
which he founded about twelve years ago at the request of the 


Swiss Government. Researches of a fundamental character on 
the valuation of different coals and oils for gas-making and fuel 
purposes, which he carried out independently or in conjunction 
with Dr. Schlapfer and other collaborators, have been reported 
from time to time in the “ JournaL.” He was personally well 
known to many English gas men through his frequent visits to this 
country, and his readiness to assist, even at great sacrifice of time 
and trouble, those who attended as delegates the international 
congresses held at Ziirich. Though, we believe, an American by 
birth, he had made Switzerland his country and Ziirich his home 
for over thirty years. His death, while still in possession of full 
capacity for work, will be a great loss to all concerned with the 
examination and use of fuel. The funeral (cremation) was fixed 
for the 14th inst. 








“ Do Fire-Clays contain Halloysite or Clayite?” is the title 
of a paper which Dr. J. W. Mellor is to read before the Ceramic 
Society on the roth prox. 











Fig. 14. ~ ANNEALING OVEN FURNACE INSTALLED IN A LARGE STEEL WORKS. 














Fig. 15.—INSTALLATION OF GAS FURNACES IN A WORKS MAKING STEEL HELMETS 
AND ‘‘TANK”’ PLATES. 


Fig. 13.—‘‘ LOPRESS-REGENERATIVE’’ ANNEALING FURNACE. 


ORGANIZATION AND MEETING THE NEEDS OF THE WAR-—At the Combined Works of John Wright & Co. 


Illustrations to Accompany the Article on this Subject in the Current Issue of the ‘‘ Journal.’’ 
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increase for the fortnight being 41°5 p.ct. The gas output from 
Janu. 1 to the day prior to the meeting increased by 28'2 p.ct. In 
the case of the Croydon Gas Company, the average increase in 
the same period was 21°5 p.ct. With some satisfaction Mr. Hunt, 
at the South Suburban meeting, referred to the fact that the 
cooking and heating appliances on hire in the Company’s area had 
reached the high average of 105°7 per 100 consumers; with equal 
satisfaction, the same afternoon, Mr. Charles Hussey, in his ad- 
dress to the Croydon proprietors, referred to their average of 107 
stoves on hire per 100 gas accounts, These are figures with which 
the gas sales departments of other gas undertakings will be making 
comparison; and they are figures which the friendly rivalry that 
exists in the gas industry will seek to exceed. 


Intrinsic Brilliancy and Brilliant Fallacies. 


The members of the Illuminating Engineering Society were 
last Tuesday treated to a useful paper by Dr. James Kerr, of the 
Public Health Department of the London County Council, which 
should assist in persuading those who deal in high intrinsic bril- 
liancy lighting agents that they have a responsibility upon them to 
do all within their power to stop the promotion of eye infirmities. 
To this responsibility, it is feared, very little heed is paid; and 
we are sorry to see attempts being made to minimize the evil by 
a contortion of the facts. Stockhausen and others have shown 
that the intrinsic brilliancy of the low-pressure incandescent gas- 
mantle is not more than from 3 to 6 candles per square centimetre 
(according to the efficiency of the burner) ; while tungsten filament 
lamps are as high as 150 to 180 candles per square centimetre. 
Now, Mr. A. P. Trotter and Mr. A. Cunnington, speaking in the 
discussion on Dr. Kerr’s paper, appear to think that this great 
difference should be narrowed, by the processes of optical illusion 
and of mental deception by adding something to the incandescent 
area of the metallic filament, and in the case of the latter gentle- 
man by deducting something from the incandescent area of the 
gas mantle. Mr. Trotter wishes to bring to the credit of the area 
of the light source of the metallic filaments the phantasmagoric 
abilities of the eyes of different persons. In his opinion, the in- 
trinsic brilliancy should not be taken on a micrometer measure- 
ment of the filament itself, but on the filament f/us irradiation as 
the eye sees it, which irradiation gives the filament about ten times 
the width of the actual thing. That is to say, the area of the 
filament will be with different persons just that which is promoted 
by irradiation—an inconstant quantity with different persons, and 
varying according to the time that the incandescent filament is 
under inspection. There is not the slightest reason why the 
eyes, knocked out of normal condition by the high intrinsic bril- 
liancy of the filaments, should not see the bulbs of lamps com- 
pletely filled with incandescence. All that can be truly claimed 
as the area of the light source is the actual filament microscopi- 
cally extended by the high temperature at which it is run. 





A Queer Claim and Comparison. 


Mr. Cunnington also thinks that an injustice is done to the 
metallic filament lamp. He claims nothing for the irradiation of 
the filaments—in fact, he finds eye relief from the high intrinsic 
brilliancy in the large open spaces existing between the filaments. 
Therefore, the whole of the space occupied and bounded by the 
filaments should be claimed as the source of light, and on this area 
the intrinsic brilliancy should be calculated. It is a pity Mr. 
Cunnington stopped there. The “relief” afforded to the eye 
cannot be limited to the space occupied by the filaments ; it 
should extend beyond—say, for the radius of a foot or a yard, 
or, for the matter of that, the whole field of vision of the fila- 
ment-inspecting eyes might be taken in the computation of in- 
trinsic brilliancy. This would be quite as logical as Mr. Cunning- 
ton’s notion. He cannot get away from the fact that what 
actually happens is that the large spaces between the filaments 
help to give them stronger definition when in the incandescent 
state. Mr. Cunnington appears to make his claim on the ground 
that the whole area of the incandescent mantle is taken in assess- 
ing for intrinsic brilliancy, while it is a woven mesh, also with 
open spaces between the threads. Look on the spaces in the 
metallic filament lamp and on those seen by the naked eye in 
the cold mesh of a mantle, and then the observer is at liberty to 
smile at Mr. Cunnington’s ingenious suggestion. Consider then 
the facts pointed out by Mr. J. G. Clark in the discussion. In 





effect, he said the threads composing the mantles are of villose 
character, the fibrous projections practically filling the spaces in 
the mesh with incandescence, besides which through any open 
spaces come theincandescence of the inside surface of the opposite 
part of the wall of the mantle. There we have practically a solid 
source of light from the area of which deductions cannot be made 
in computing intrinsic brilliancy without recourse to the higher 
mathematics. Better for the electrical partisans or the illuminat- 
ing engineering purists to keep to the truth and exact conditions 
than try to minimize what is becoming more and more recog- 
nized by ophthalmic students as an evil that must be averted by 
protecting screens and globes, or means of indirect or semi-indirect 
lighting. While writing upon this subject, it may be pointed out 
that Mr. Cunnington approached very close to the violation of 
the rule of impartiality which the Society has hitherto prided 
itself upon maintaining. 


A Coal Output Report. 


With so much pressure for this issue on the restricted num- 
ber of “ JouRNAL” pages available, it is necessary to hold over 
until next week publication of the comparative figures usually 
abstracted from Part III. (Output) of the Home Office Annua 
Report on Mines and Quarries. In postponing a fuller notice of 
the statistics, it will be admitted that one more week will not make 
any very great difference, seeing that the figures, which were 
officially issued only five or six days ago, are already considerably 
belated—referring, as they do, to the year 1915. That is a long 
while to look back now; and many things have happened in the 
meantime. But these things, of course, have not been ofa nature 
calculated to facilitate the preparation of Departmental Blue- 
Books. Though, therefore, the statistics on the present occasion 
are in a much more restricted form than was the custom in pre- 
war times, there is no reason for surprise in the fact that they 
make their appearance at a considerably later date than usual. 
Among the tables which are excluded from the present report 
are those relating to exports aod imports; but these figures have 
hitherto been obtainable elsewhere, and have, as a matter of fact, 
been recorded from time to time in the “Journat.” Briefly, the 
total output of coal in the year 1915 was 253,206,081 tons, and 
the value £157,830,670—showing a decrease in the output of 
12,458,312 tons, and an increase in the value of {25,233,817 on 
the figures for 1914, which were 265,664,393 tons and £ 132,596,853 
respectively. The average price of coal at the pit’s mouth was 
12s. 5°6d. per ton in 1915, as compared with gs. 11°79d. in the 
previous twelve months. After meeting the export and steamer 
requirements for the year now under notice, the amount of coal 
remaining for home consumption was 193,254,156 toms, or 4°193 
tons per head of the population. Calculating from the year 1873 
to the end of 1915, the total value of the coal raised has been 
£3,241,021,908, and the quantity 8,459,449,000 tons. Of this 
amount, something more than 24} p.ct. has been shipped abroad 
as exports in the form of coal, coke, and manufactured fuel, and 
as coal used for steamers engaged in foreign trade. 
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congresses held at Ziirich. Though, we believe, an American by 
birth, he had made Switzerland his country and Ziirich his home 
for over thirty years. His death, while still in possession of full 
capacity for work, will be a great loss to all concerned with the 
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PERSONAL. 


Mr. H. L. Jounson, of the Midland Coal and Cannel Company, 
has accepted the post of Assistant Chief Commissioner (unpaid) 
to the Church Army on the Western Front, and leaves for France 
immediately. 


Sub.-Lieut. W. J. Liserty, R.N.V.R., who was invalided from 
the North for an operation, is making good progress, and will 
shortly be leaving hospital for hume. After a brief period of 
convalescence, he hopes to resume his naval duties. 


At a meeting of the Directors of the Pinner Gas Company, 
Limited, on the 21st inst., Mr. Franx H. Jones, M.Inst.C.E., 
of Palace Chambers, Westminster, S.W., was unanimously elected 
Chairman, in the place of the late Mr. A. W. Marshall. 


Mr. J. S. INEson was at last week’s annual meeting unani- 
mously elected a Director of the Ventnor Gas and Water Com- 
pany, of which he has been Secretary and Manager for the past 
thirty-two years. A high tribute was paid to him by the Chair- 
man, Directors, and shareholders for the valuable services he has 
rendered to the undertaking. 


Applications are invited by advertisement in this issue for the 
position of Secretary to the Bristol Gas Company, from which 
Mr. JoHN PuILips has retired, we are sorry to learn, under 
medical advice. He will, however, retain-his directorship of the 
Company, who may in this way hope to enjoy for a long time 
to come the benefit of the experience gained by him during his 
period of no less than 57 years’ of service with the undertaking. 
After having been with the Company for upwards of thirty years, 
he was appointed Secretary, in succession to Mr. J. V. Green, 
early in 1892; so that he has held this position for a quarter-of- 
a-century. 


In the coutse.of the Directors’ report being submitted at to- 
day’s meeting of shareholders of the South Shields Gas Com- 
pany these paragraphs appear regarding the two principal offices : 
Mr. J. Hi. PENNEY, the Secretary, who had completed over fifty- 
one years’ faithful service with the Company (including over forty 
years as Secretary), has resigned, owing to ill-health; and the 
Directors recommend that a suitable life-pension be granted to 
him. Mr. A. PickerinG (Chief Assistant in the Secretarial De- 
partment) was appointed Secretary, pro tem. ; and the Directors 
recommend that he be appointed Secretary as from Jan. 1. Mr. 
T. H. Duxpury, who has been Engineer and Manager of the Com- 
pany during the past sixteen years, is now designated Engineer 
and General Manager. 

The successor next month of the Right Hon. H. E. Duke, K.C., 
M.P., in the presidency of the Society of British Gas Industries is 
to be Sir RosBert A, HapFiE.p, K.T., F.R.S., D.Sc., who is closely 
associated with the chief engineering and scientific societies in 
this country ; and, in addition to the leading position which he 
holds as head of the great steel and armament firm of Hadfields 
Limited, he is a Director of the Sheffield Gas Company. His 
activities during the war have been extensive, he being a member 
of the Munitions Inventions Board and the Admiralty Committee 
of Board of Invention and Research. The Society is to be con- 
gratulated on his acceptance of the presidency, which further 
enhances its prestige, and is, incidentally, a recognition of the 
important status of the gas industry. 


At a meeting of the Directors of the Tunbridge Wells Gas 
Company last Wednesday, six candidates from among nearly 
eighty were interviewed for the appointment of Engineer to the 
Company, and Mr. Leonarp J. Lancrorp, the Chief Gas Engineer 
to the Stoke-on-Trent Corporation, was the successful candidate. 
As previously stated, the position has been held by Mr. Andrew 
Dougall for 36 years, and he is retiring on account of his health. 
Mr. Langford is a son of Mr. W. Langford, the late Chief Engi- 
neer and Manager to the Stoke Corporation, who died two years 
ago. He was born and educated at Bath, and received his 
technical training in gas engineering at the gas-works there, under 
Mr. C. Stafford Ellery. In 1902 he was appointed Assistant to 
his father, who was then Engineer and Manager of the Longton 
Corporation Gas and Electricity Works, and was actively asso- 
ciated with him in effecting extensions and improving the general 
results. Six years later—in 1908—Mr. Leonard Langford was (out 
of over seventy applicants) appointed Engineer of the gas-works of 
the Abertillery Urban District Council. While he was there the 
output of gas was doubled, and the price reduced 6d. and 7d. 
per 1000 c.ft. to ordinary and slot consumers respectively. The 
works: were also entirely remodelled and extended. In June, 
1915, he was appointed from among forty applicants to his pre- 
sent position, having under his control works at Burslem, Longton, 
Fenton, and Stoke, with an aggregate output of 700,000,000 c.ft. 








 —— 


Coke-Oven Plant at Youngstown (Ohio).—A plant consisting of 
oa batteries of Koppers coke-ovens has Bcd ses been started 
ry the Youngstown (Ohio) Sheet and Tube Company. Each 
; ogee is made up of 51 12}-ton ovens, and is intended to supply 

© coke required for the working of one blast-furnace. The 
surplus gas from these batteries is piped to the Company’s adjoin- 
ing steel plant, and used as fuel. In connection with the coke 





plant, there is installed a Semet-Solvay installation, which recovers 
; ae toluol, and solvent naphtha from the gas’ after it leaves 
€ direct-process tar and ammonia recovery apparatus, 








RESTRICTIONS ON GAS CONSUMPTION IN 
GERMANY. 


Tue “ Journal fiir Gasbeleuchtung” of the 6th ult. reproduced 
the decree of the German Federal Council, dated Dec. 11, order- 


ing measures for the economy of fuel and illuminants. The chief 
ot these measures which have been quoted in some of the daily 
papers, relate to the abolition of artificial lighting for any adver- 
tising or show purpose ; the closing of shops at 7 o'clock, or on 
Saturdays at 8, and of restaurants, cafes, theatres, picture-palaces, 
&c., at 10 o’clock; the restriction of the lighting of shop windows 
and interiors, and the interiors of restaurants, theatres, &c., to a 
minimum, and of public lighting to the least consistent with 
public safety; and the cessation of the lighting of staircases of 
blocks of fiats and tenement houses at g o’clock each night. 
Some of these restrictions came into force on Dec. 15, and the 
remainder on Jan. 1. 

Gas-works are required to assist in these measures for economy 
in the consumption of coal by stretching their make to the greatest 
possible extent—i.c., by increasing the yield of gas at the expense 
of its calorific power. Gas is no longer required to be above 
the former standard of 5000 calories per c.m. (=524 B.Th.U. per 
c.ft.), but may be reduced in value as far as is compatible with 
the proper functioning of lighting and heating burners, which, 
moreover, may be adjusted to suit the lower grade of gas. The 
Frankfort Gas Company have issued a circular and newspaper 
advertisements giving consumers directions, with illustrations of 
examples, how to make the necessary adjustments of burners, as 
fitters are not available to carry them out for the public. 

The scarcity of coal is said to be due chiefly to insufficiency 
of railway wagons for its transport. Herr Kordt, the Manager of 
the Diisseldorf Gas, Water, and Electricity Works, explained to 
the German Gas Association’s Committee on the Management of 
Gas-Works the steps which had been taken at Diisseldorf to cope 
with the situation which the sbortage of coal had brought about. 
Since the beginning of the war, only those public lamps which 
were ordinarily kept alight throughout the night had been in use; 
those which were extinguished in the late evening hours, number- 
ing more than half of the total, being thrown out of use altogether. 
The debenzolized gas supplied had a calorific power of only 508 
B.Tb.U. compared with a normal value of 545 B.Tb.U. per c.ft. 
About four weeks previously, however, as much as 16 p.ct. of 
simple water gas had been added to the debenzolized coal gas, 
reducing the calorific power to 482 to 493 B.Th.U., and on one 
occasion even to 476 B.Th.U. per c.ft. Notices had been inserted 
in the chief local newspaper stating that, owing to the shortage of 
railway wagons, the coal stocks at the gas-works were extremely 
low, and it had been necessary to supply attenuated gas, which 
had led to frequent complaints of the lighting-back of burners, 
including boiling rings. This trouble could be overcome by the 
simple procedure of diminishing the air supply to the burners. 
Since, however, the burners of cookers generally had no air ad- 
justment, many people still displayed anger at the supply; and to 
written complaints the gas undertaking ended its reply with a 
stereotyped statement that, while it greatly regretted the trouble 
which scarcity of coal had caused, it considered that it was better 
to supply bad gas than no gas at all. 

At Diisseldorf, 5161 supplies had been given without meters 

(owing to the difficulty of obtaining the latter since the outbreak 
of war); a fixed charge per month being made for the service 
thus provided. About 4000 of these supplies included the use of 
a cooker; the charge in this case being about 4s. 2d. a month. 
The system apparently having led to much gas being squandered, 
a meter was secretly attached to one of these supplies; and it was 
found that the consumption in September was 4767.c.ft. and in 
October 5297 c.ft. It was consequently decided to cease to supply 
cookers on this system as from Dec. 1 last. 
‘At Crefeld, it has been found necessary, in order to curtail the 
consumption, to charge for all gas consumed in any month since 
October last in excess of the October consumption, at the rate of 
17s. per 1000 c.ft. At Benrath, a similar scheme was adopted on 
Dec. 1 last, the charge of 17s. per 1000 c.ft. being made for all gas 
consumed in a month in excess of the previous September’s con- 
sumption. Other towns are expected to follow a somewhat similar 
-~ > order to check consumption during the prevailing shortage 
of coal. 

According to a later issue of our German contemporary, the 
Corporation gas-works of Ludwigshafen—the town on the opposite 
bank of the Rhine to Mannheim, best known abroad as the seat 
of the colossal Baden Aniline and Soda Works, where enormous 
quantities of synthetic nitrate are now being produced—ceased 
operations during the night of Jan. 3. The interruption is attri- 
buted to the exceptionally high consumption of gas synchronizing 
with a lack both of coal and trained hands. Hope was expressed 
that the works would shortly be able to resume the supply of gas. 











Fuels for Metal Melting.—At the forthcoming spring meeting 
of the Institute of Metals (whose President is Sir George Beilby, 
LL.D., F.R.S., the head of the new Government Board of Fuel 
Research) there will be a general discussion on metal melting. A 
series of six communications will be made bearing on all phases 
of the question of the melting of the non-ferrous metals, whether 
by high-pressure or low-pressure gas, coke, oil fuel, or electricity. 
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COMPARATIVE WORKING RESULTS OF THE THREE METROPOLITAN AND FOUR OF THE 
SUBURBAN GAS COMPANIES. 


IN THE HALF YEAR ENDED DEC. 31, 1916. 


Compiled by Mr. F. J. BRADFIELD, the Secretary of the Commercial Gas Company. 






















































































































































































— | Gas —_ and Sureetiees. Commercial. | Wandsworth. x Tottenham. | Brentford.* 
— 3 a a . (Year’s figures ) 
Gassold . . . thousands} 13,083,677 | 6,281,786 1,746,714 | 1,251,818 1,090,802 1,131,334 | 4,289,549 
Increase . © o .« 8 (peecent. 1°38 1°02 4°13 3°9t 6°13 Dac.3°41 3°10 
Gas made per ton of coal ’ wre ~~ ae Seat 12,644 12,240 14,010 13,051 12,524 12,475 | 12,021 
oo). per geiiog atoll . .. - 511 we 606 44¢ 579 468 51L 
Gas unaccounted for . . - percent. 7°57 6°82 9°56 7°14 10°27 11°66 | 7°10 
Coke made for sale per ton of ‘coal . cwt. 9°94 10°22 Ir‘2I II‘Io 9°39 8 43 | 10°26 
Tar made per ton of coal eu galls, 9°75 9°63 10°53 8:80 e ee | 4°29 
Liquor made per ton of coal. . galls, 8 oz. 34°91 39°10 37°15 30°51 37°79 s | 36°99 
Percentage of coke used as fuel . . ae 19°57 18°26 13°74 I1'Ig 24°91 3°80 =| = 10°26 
Capital expended per 1000 cubic feet sold during SS ae . 4. .. 2 S.- «a. S. 4. | s. d. | s d. 
the past year... . a a ree IO II'O7 8 6:95 8 5°13 7 gto 9 5°45 S$ 10°57 | 7 254 
Price charged per 1000 cubic feet . . . . .| 3/o and 2/8 2/8 2/8 2/o to 3/0 | 2/10 to 4/7 | 2/8 and 3/4 | 2/6 to 3/6 
Costs per 1000 Cubic Feet of Gas Sold. | 
REVENUE ACCOUNTS. d. d. d. d. d, d. d. 
Coals, oil, &c. a eae i. ey beck 25°75 27°20 23°71 25°93 24°55 | 26°41 | 22°16 
Less residuals—Coke and breeze . . 9'60 13°48 859 11°76 9°46 6°83 | 673 
Sa ee ee ee ee 3°27 3°52 1°31 I'g2 1°44 | 0°92 | 1°24 
Amm., liq. and sulph. amm, 2°55 3°51 2°31 1°99 2°59 0°96 1°07 
Total residuals .. 15°42 20°51 jx 12°21 15°67 | 13°49 8 7 | 9°04 
a) eee —— Ts — SS 
Net for coals, oil, &c. 10°33 6°69 II*50 10°26 11°06 | 17°70 | 13°12 
MANUFACTURE— | | 
Salaries . . . eT “eer ar 0°30 0°89 0°43 o'4I o'6o0— | 0°32 0°45 
Wages—carbonizing . a ee ee ee a 2°23 1'97 1°75 2°05 1°40 | 2°55 1°56 
Se SS eee aa ee ee ee 0°27 0°43 018 0°29 0739 =| = (0°36 0 21 
a er ee er 5°86 4°87 4°72 3°91 | 4°61 3°42 | 3°12 
Net manufacture ‘ 18°99 14°85 18°58 16°92 18°06 24°35 18°46 
DIsTRIBUTION—- 
Wages and salaries . cy cael 1°25 0°94 0*90 1°29 1‘60 0°92 0°96 
Repairs—Mains and services, &e. 5 2°00 1°43 0°89 1°52 1°85 1°32 | 1°23 
a Meters and prep. meters and fittings 1°87 1°72 1'93 0°87 1°87 | 1°51 0 98 
pee Stoves—ordinary and prepayment . 1°95 1°28 1°62 1°40 3°06 | 1°l4 1°58 
Total net manufacture and distribution . 26°06 20°22 ; 23°92 22°00 26°44 29°24 | 23°21 
Public lamps—lighting and repairing . . . . 0°47 0°59 o4! 0°45 0°49 O'17 0°34 
Rents, rates, and taxes eet te oe 3°37 1°78 1°74 0°99 2°45 1°31f 1°84 
MANAGEMENT— | 
Directors, Auditors, enmumened &e. ) 0°24 0°28 0°33 0°57 0°82 0°49 | 0°42 
Collectors. ‘ 0°59 0°67 0°83 0°50 0°56 0°47 0°53 
Stationery and general charges a 0°30 0°82 0°65 0°44 0°42 0°55 0°31 
Profit-aharing .. -« »« « 0 « © © «© «© « « 0°09 2°53 0°33 0°44 0°24 0°21 | ee 
Bad debts ... ie Re eae Ovll 0°05 0°04 0°06 0°03 0°02 | 005 
Law and parliamentary charges Far ater ae 0°02 0°03 o'oI 0°09 0°00 o’or 0°00 
Superannuations,&c. . .. . ‘ree 0°49 0°66 0°35 0°36 0°54 0°39 0°50 
National Insurance . . Bobo 0'08 o'll 0°08 0°07 0°07 0°05 0 06 
Active service allowances and war bonus. . . o'r5a 2°48 0404 2°29 1°99 1°47 1°53 
ah ok se oe ee eo aw ee See 0°03 0°05 0°02 0°02 ee ee | 0'00 
Total expenditure (/essresiduals) . . 32°00 28:27 29°11 28°28d 34°05 34°38 | 2879 
Gass 35°12 31°16 30°65 27°90 37°39 31°76 | 30°06 
Rentals—Meters and prep. meters and fittings 3°17 3°32 2°95 2°98 2°33 2°08 4°10 
Stove . oe 1°56 rs 1°93 2°64 2'o1 4°29 | I'l7 
Incand. mantle maintenance as a o'10 o'12 a 0°05 seg 
Miscellaneous . . . S at ct Oke o'12 0°06 0°00 0°07 0°09 0°06 | o'or 
Total—Gas, rentals, &c. . . . « 39°97 36°07 35°63 33°71 41°82 38°24 | Sa 
i a 7°97 7°80 6°52 5°43 777—«| 386 | 6°55 
Dividend and interest . . . 1... 2 eo . 10°24 7°53 8°17 7°06 i ae — | 
SurplasiardeGeit:...... .. ie 2s .'% + fReaceg 0-27 Def.1°65 Def.1°63 | 0°20 -|Def. 0°748 cod 0°63 
Contributions to funds and sundry payments . 0 ogb 0°73¢ ee 0*26¢ | o°76h | 
SUNDRIES, a a, & a. s a. s. d. s d.| os. d. a <4 
Coals cost perton .. o 2 + « « «| 26 38 25 5°63 26 0°69 26 10°65 a 25 10 28 +s 
Coke realized per ton of a YS ae oe a ae 1°31 I2 6°73 12 0°89 12 397 IO 10°50 9 6°34 g 10°88 
Coke *” ” Gremes 6 st es 22 4°21 24 7°03 21 6°41 21 10°61 23 2°06 aa 722 19 3°66 
Breeze ,, SS ee eer ee ee 5 3°02 I 11°76 4 0°80 5 O14 2 486 I 10°15 6 8:92 
Tar realized per gallon . . : 3 © 4°91 Oo 411 o 1°96 Oo 2°46 o 1°86 Oo 1°49 | o 168 
Amm. liquor, &c., realized per butt. (8 oz. ) 7°64 9 087 g 819 7 885 8 6-48 ne 4 966 
Percentage of stoves at rental to consumers. 85 99 75 95 106 72 100 
Bad debts percent. on total receipts . . . . o'19g 0°09 0°09 or12 0°05 o°3_ o'12 
Net profit per cent. on ordinary Capital . » « 2°68 4°88 3°70 4°36 5°00 2°16i 5°09 
One penny variation equals in half year . . . £54,515 £26,174 £7278 £5216 £4545 £4714 £16,338 
Carburetted water gas, per cent. on total make . 21°34 as 27°98 9°66 19°58 36°45 39°58 
a Active Service Allowances only. d Capital Duty eliminated. |g By eliminating War Payments a surplus * The a ete — 
i i is shown of o “8rd. pany’s figures ai 
b Redemption Fund. e Capital Duty. 5 Reo. based ona full year’s 
¢ Insurance Fund. Ff Rent and Rates only. 


i Including Electricity Results, accounts, 
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COMPARATIVE WORKING RESULTS OF THE THREE METROPOLITAN AND FOUR OF THE 
SUBURBAN GAS COMPANIES. 
TABLE SHOWING THE VARIATION, INCREASE OR DECREASE, ON FIGURES OF CORRESPONDING HALF YEAR, 1016, 
[The figures in heavy type show the decreases. ] 


Compiled by Mr. F. J. BRADFIELD, the Secretary of the Commercial Gas Company. 
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mmo io Lat “ad Netsepetitas. | Commercial. | Wandsworth. Suburban, | Tottenham. Brentford, 
it aay eae es, a ives’ ; (Year's figures.) 
GCasee« 4.4.6 «0 & @ thousands | 177,920 | 63,365 69,331 47,081 63,032 | 39,955 486,379 
Increase (variation equalto) . . . per cent. | O2 | 3°05 2°65 3°39 | 5°12 | 8°30 | “09 
Gas made per tonofcoal . . . . cubic feet | 147, | 38 54 544 68 | 24 146 
1) ~~ «per gallon of oil, ; ~ 108 | oe 157 43 | 152 63 53 
», unaccounted for .. . . . percent. I'99 | ‘10 | 16 | 84 | *60 09 I 27 
Coke made for sale per ton of coal . cwt, 02 | 84 | "05 ne | ‘78 | *89 23 
Tar made pertonofcoal... . galls. | 14 04. ‘83 *52 | , ‘ 1:06 
Liquor made per ton of coal . . . galls, 8 oz. | 2°57 1:67 | *88 4°69 "45 ba 2'56 
Percentage of coke usedasfuel . . . .. . | 13 | 576 | 3700 | "03 2:19 7°33 5°39 
api i ing | | - -*H& ise &A lw «a 
Capital expended per 1000 cubic feet sold during | ss. d. | « @ | & @. | @ @ | s s d. 
‘a oent une (sea Se eo | og | 0 1°26 0014 | O 485 | © 2°52 0 1:82 
Price charged per 1000 cubic feet} . | | 0 2:00 os | 0 100 | ee | © 5°00 © 2°00 
Costs per 1000 Cubic Feet of Gas Sold. | | 
REVENUE ACCOUNTS. d. d. | d d. d d. d. 
Cosa SU; @6.0. 6. 8% 8 2 ws 4 sw oi 5°99 | 2°25 | 630 6°41 07 | 719 | 4°56 
Less residuals—Coke and breeze . . . . | 2°22 | 2°86 1°93 | 2°66 ‘13 1°22 1°68 
. Sea "73 | "99 17 | *50 "10 ‘21 02 
Amm. liq. and sulph. amm. | “sf | 1°33 | "41 | ‘21 20 ‘28 "04 
‘om a Ue aeons ee an eee — 
Total residuals . . | 4°26 5°18 | 2°17 | 2°95 oe. 03 I°l5 1°70 
Net for coals, oil, &c | 1°73 2:93 | 4°13 | 3°46 ‘10 6°04 2°86 
MANUFACTURE— : 
Salaries Pe ia: a es a a oe en "00 "15 | ‘Ol | “10 | be ‘02 | 04 
Wages—carbonizing. . ......-. "33 04 | “09 = = "92 | ‘07 
DENG Se > ene ke pa ey MS 05 05 | *03 | ‘aa 7 105 | 04 
a a er a a ae ‘99 1°03 33 93 Ls “33 
Net manufacture . . 3°10 1°84 | 4°57 | 2°78 | 1°27 | 6°45 | 2°52 
DisTRIBUTION— , . e ? ‘ 
Wages and salaries 7... | ‘07 "05 b | > | = | a | 06 
Repairs—Mains and services, &c. . . . .| ‘21 ‘03 | ; | = | ' | “13 
a Meters and prep. meters and fittings | ‘I | ‘72 | 12 "04 | I | 19 ‘OI 
a Stoves—ordinary and prepayment. | 04 | *05 05 7 19 12 | 15 | 05 
Total net manufacture and distribution | 3°23 | 2°59 3°87 | 1°12 | 53 4°80 | 2°29 
Public lamps—lighting and repairing . . . . 07 | “00 | 61 | = | = 4 | 06 
ents Teese, SOR TREO 2. kk | 03 ‘50 | aT 
MANAGEMENT— F ; | 5 
Directors, Auditors, and salaries (Secretary ,&c.)| 03 02 | "00 ‘01 | = es | O1 
Collectors AY wh yal ste) a Nee ee "05 ‘Ol "04 = = br | o. 
Stationery and general charges ‘O1 "17 | ‘07 be | = 28 ‘OI 
Profit-sharing . . . ... . ‘00 "26 = en | 06 > .. 
Bad debts oe ee | 03 ‘04 | ~ : | b = | 04 
Law and parliamentary charges | ze) 05 | a o3 4 . | -06 
Superannuations, &c. a ee | 02 ‘or ‘0 b+ | Ol re ‘00 
National Ineuramoe . . « . © « © «© © «@ ‘oo 02 = | Be a | ‘00 
Active Service allowances and war bonus. | 02 1°26 "05 72 9 3 | 52 
Sundries , ‘01 02 | 01 oI | a, | = 
\— — | | j s eA —_ 
Total expenditure (less residuals) . . | 3°17 43 | 340 | 74 m..2 | 3°88 | 2°56 
oe ne ee ee eee ee a ee 19 2:07 50 1:03 03 a 4°27 | 1°70 
Rentals—Meters and prep. meters and fittings ‘01 02 04 ‘00 05 ‘09 ‘00 
Ear ta er eee *09 "04 "05 ‘Io 03 "04 ‘OI 
Incand. mantle maintenance . Ne oe 00 "02 2 06 ee 
Miscellaneous . ‘oI "00 ‘00 | ‘00 | ol 00 ‘00 
a a" Se Lone Ce 
Total—Gas, rentals, &c. . . ... | ‘10 | 2°05 “49 | 95 | - | | 4°34 | 1°71 
Balance, being profit 3:27 | 62 3:89 2°69 43 *46 85 
Dividend and interest 08 | *23 ‘30 *00 “34 1°06 1:26 
Surplus . 3°35 “85 | 3°59 | 2°69 | ‘09 1°50 “41 
Contributions to funds and sundry payments “65. "34 ‘Il | *46 mm 
| ee 
suunnies. re tS eee Se oe ) & 4 s. d. s. d 
Coals cost per ton ao ° | 4 11°04 | 2 o81 6 4°00 | 7 3°88 . 4 10°70 fis J 
Coke realized per ton of coal ~| 2 2°46 | 2 10°60 | 2 3°74 | 2 130 | 0 619 x “ pi 
Coe e » _ of coke ss e+] 4 §62 | 3 11°43 4 943 | 3 9°64 og | 4 To ds 
Breeze ,, perton........./ © 376 | 2 301 | o 2°49 | 3 O16 2 7:56 z 3°53 we .. 
Tar realized per gallon a Ba tS Sam | @ E47 0 007 | Oo 055 0 025 O 0°04 ; 78 
Amm. liquor, &c., realized per butt, 80z. . . | I 3°28 3 7°94 | 3: 166 | o «ur O 2°51 oe 
Percentage of stoves at rental to consumers 3 fc) | 3 | 6 Fa 34 
Bad debts per cent. on total receipts - . st 09 08 | ‘03 | 03 “it = ‘67 
Net profit per cent. on ordinary capital . . .| 2°14 40 2-46 | 2°62 06 26 
One penny variation equals in half year . . £741 £264 £289 | £196 £263 £166 £49" 
Carburetted water gas per cent. on total make . 2713 e | 3°25 | 5°74 2°39 3°66 | 








+ These figures show the variation in price in the Companies’ principal areas, 
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LIGHTING POWER AND VARYING CALORIFIC 
VALUES. 


FoLtowine up the letter published last week correcting two or 
three points in the evidence of Mr. E. S. D. Moore, the technical 


expert in the Lighting Department of the London and North- 
Western Railway, at the Board of Trade inquiry into the appli- 
cation of the South Suburban Gas Company under the Gas 
(Standard of Calorific Power) Act, we have received from the 
same source the appended information, which is intended to show 
how the lowering of calorific power affects the lighting efficiency 
of incandescent burners. The figures are dealt with in our 
editorial columns, and here the information stands as submitted. 
The document reads: 


_ The following figures, which have been tabulated from the 
results of numerous tests carried out with all grades of town gas, 
show the approximate increased or decreased consumption re- 
quired to maintain the same candle power with gas of different 
calorific values. Four burners are dealt with, which represent the 
sizes in general use, the standard candle powers of which are 30, 
50, 60, and 100. 








. One Light. One Light. Two Lights. Two Li hts. 
sa No.1 amas. No. 2 naar ge oleae. Fae ame. 
¥ 30 c.p. _ §oc.p. 60 c.p. 100 C.p. 
C.Ft. C.Ft. C.Ft. a C.Ft. 
440—450 1°78 2°64 3°21 4°88 
470—480 1°59 2°42 2°97 4°42 
480—490 1°53 2°35 2°88 4°28 
490— 500 1°49 2°28 2°79 4°15 
500—5t0 1°47 222 2°92 4°10 
510— 520 1°44 2°14 2°64 4°02 























Comparing the figures of the 500-510 and 470-480 ranges, 
it will be seen that increased consumption, amounting, on the 
average, to approximately 8 p.ct., is required in order to maintain 
the same candle powers. On the assumption that the same 
number of B.Th.U. per hour or minute are required to maintain 
the same candle power with different calorific values, the increased 
consumption would be 5°3 p.ct. It is found in practice, however, 
that the operating efficiency of burners is also reduced by depre- 
ciation of calorific value. The following figures, calculated from 
the table above, show this: 








, One Light. One Light. | Two Lights. ights. 
ay No.1 Burner. No. 2 Sense. | No. 1 Saneee. Mp joe. 
° 30 c.p. 50 c.p. | 60 c.p. 100 ¢.p. 
C.P. per C.F. | C.P. per C.F. | C.P. perC.F.| C.P. per C.F. 
440—450 169 . 18'9 18°7 20°5 
470—480 18-9 207 20°2 22°6. Av.20°6 
480—490 19 6 21°3 20 8 23°4 
490—500 |- 20°! 21'9 21°5 24°1 
500 —510 20°4 225 221 24°4. Av. 22°4 
510—520 20°8 234 227 24°9. A loss of 
lire, TERE Ma), FA te 8 pct. 





THE GAS INDUSTRY AND WAR FINANCE. 


GRATIFICATION is general at the amount of “ new money,” pro- 
visionally stated last week as “at least £700,000,000,” subscribed 
to the new War Loan. This is a much larger figure than was 
reached by previous loans, and also more than was expected by 
many people in the City well qualified to judge; but with the 
lessons of the past to learn from, who would venture to assert, 
should another loan become necessary, that in amount it would 
in any way fall short of this last one ? 


And it must be remembered, too, that, though the subscription 
lists for the loan are closed, contributions to the War Chest are 
still being made, of large extent, by other means. The attraction 
of the “ {1 for 15s. 6d.” War Savings Certificates is becoming 
more and more widely understood, with the result that their popu- 
larity is growing by leaps and bounds. Associations are springing 
up all over the country ; and from their operations—in addition to 
the first and foremost object, of helping to win the war—lasting 
good may confidently be expected to arise, for habits of thrift will 
be acquired which in very many instances—their advantage being 
once proved—will never again be departed from. 

A few more instances of what is being done in this direction in 
the industry may be quoted here. The Croydon Gas Company 
have given special facilities to their employees for investing in 
War Savings Certificates, and, by means of endowment assur- 
ance policies, in.the War Loan. In this way, the men have 
already taken up about 3000 certificates, and {2000 in the War 
Loan. A Granton Gas-Works War. Savings Association has 
been started; and the scheme is, it is said, being taken up enthu- 
siastically by the employees. At the request of the men, the 
Ipswich Gas Company have taken {£500 in War Savings Certi- 
ficates, the whole of which have been allotted. Another recently 
started Association is that of Messrs, W. Sugg and Co., by whose 











employees upwards of 1200 of the certificates have already been 
applied for. The whole of the workers, both women and men, 
have invested under a scheme inaugurated by the Yorktown and 
Blackwater Gas Company—the Directors purchasing the War 
Savings Certificates, and the employees repaying the amount 
by weekly instalments, according to the number applied for by 
them. 
Seconp List oF SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE WAR LOAN. 

The sums mentioned in the following list are in some instances 
all “new money,” while in others they include conversions of 
previous holdings. 


Barnet Gas and Water Company . o «6 « « 2 aeene 
Bournemouth Gas and Water Company .. . . 34,257 
British Gaslight Company See pai tose Vel gt ee 
Gas Accumulator Company (United Kingdom) . . 10,000 
Gas Workers and General Labourers’ Union. . . 50,000 
Ipswich Gaslight Company. . .. + . + + +. 11,000 
Matlock and District Gas Company . ‘ 1,000 
Normanton Gas Company . ....e« + .+ + 1,000 
Radcliffe and Pilkington Gas Company. . .. . 5,000 
Royston (Yorks.) and District Gas Company . . . 5,000 
Salford Corporation Gas Department Employees . 1,705 
Smethwick Gas Department ..... + +. 10,500 
South Suburban Gas Company (in addition to con- 
VOTSiOma), . . 6 «© © wo 2 © « « «  §0,000 
Sugg, William, andCo. . . . . . « « «+ « «+ 10,000 
“s a o Res tie as ko an 1,050 
Weymouth Consumers’ Gas Company . . —" 5,690 
Yates, Mr. H. James (additional). . ..... 5,000 
Yorktown and Blackwater Gas Company... . 1,000 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 








Durinc the recent severe cold—with several degrees of frost 
making us individually uncémfortable, and playing sad havoc with 
the conveniences of daily life—great trouble was experienced by 
householders in obtaining supplies of solid 
Underground Con- fuel. The slender number of men avail- 
veyance of able for distribution in proportion to the 
Heating Agents. prodigious demand was the cause—the 
one did not fit the other, owing to the 
drastic “ combing-out” of coal-heavers to serve the country in 
another capacity. The conditions then experienced accentu- 
ated the value of gas-mains as an economy-promoting means of 
distributing B.Th.U. No wear ard tear of street surfaces, no 
wear and tear of vehicles, no wear and tear of horses, and no 
drivers with mates finding sweet repose on a soft couch composed 
of tar-smelling sacks, filled or otherwise with coal. The gas- 
main, if the universal provider of fuel, would sweep all such street 
impediments and nuisances away. This economic advance 
upon the ordinary crude lumbering methods of distributing coal 
was referred to in a paragraph in the “ JourNAL” a fortnight ago 
(p. 288). ‘Electrical Industries” was simultaneously beating 
about on the same track; fora day later there appeared in ita 
paragraph headed “ Wagon or Wire,” which title alone indicates 
the trend of what followed. The electricity generating station 
and the wire is a dreadfully wasteful route for the B.Th.U. of 
coal to take; but still, in the late low-temperature difficulty, it 
may be, as our contemporary bravely ventures to remark, that 
“ people in possession of electric-fires were able to observe with 
comparative equanimity the struggles of their neighbours for a 
few pounds of coal.” We are glad to see the conscientious use 
of the word “comparative.” For the equanimity of the users of 
electric-fires (if the only available means of heating) was, during 
the austere conditions, anything but complete. There is acquaint- 
ance with a certain deluded household, the members of which 
were very envious of our gas-fires during that many-degreed frost. 
There succeeds in our contemporary grudging reference to gas- 
fires: “ Users of gas-fires were,it may be admitted, better off than 
non-users.” “It may be admitted!” There is a note of regret 
and of reluctant concession about the words. 


Then the writer allows an allegation to 

Gas “ Quality” and slip from him about which we should 
Relative Thermal like to know more. “Bad pressure and 
Values. bad quality,” he says, ‘ made the gas-fire 

a very feeble weapon against the intense 

cold of the last few weeks.” Where did this occur? We havea 
gas-fire in every room at our City offices, and gas-fires are to be 
found at the homes of the staff in different parts of the Metro- 
politan area andthe suburbs. Most of our friends, too, have gas- 
fires. In all these instances the gas-fire was an effective weapon 
against the intense cold. No complaints have been heard as to 
deficient pressure, excepting in the Tottenham Company’s area, 
and that is due to the great demand for gas, and the impossibility 
of immediately obtaining additional pressure-raising appliances 
from the makers, owing to war work and official prohibitions until 
permits are secured. As to the “quality,” that is a point about 
which additional information would be valuable from our learned 
confrére. There is one quality that is all-important, and that is 
calorific power. The work that is now being carried on by the 
gas industry for the Ministry of Munitions, and therefore for the 
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country—including the part of the population that is devoted to 
electricity supply—does not, to the extent of the practice by 
gas undertakings, affect the calorific value of the gas by more 
than (say) 5 p.ct. at the outside, and this with gas with a stan- 
dard and penalty point attached of 500 B.Th.U. per cubic foot. 
What, then, does the electrical scribe mean by such an ignor- 
ant generalization as the “bad quality” of the gas making the 
gas-fire a feeble weapon? Coal is also maligned, in a glaringly 
inaccurate manner. Itissaid that, with coal at over £2 per ton, the 
electric “ fire” became economical for much longer hour heating than 
was previously the case. This is unadulterated pretence. A ton 
of good house coal will produce on combustion about 33,600,000 
B.Th.U. Assuming the efficiency of the coal grate to be as low as 
20 p.ct., the ton of coal would put into a room 6,720,000 B.Th.U. 
The sum of £2 spent on electrical heat energy will produce 
1,641,600 B.Th.U., at 1d. per kilowatt-hour, and 3,283,200 B.Th.U. 
at 3d. per kilowatt-hour. So that current would have to be sold 
at less than jd. per unit, and the electric heating appliances give 
100 p.ct. efficiency, to equal coal at £2 per ton and coal grates 
with the low heating efficiency of 20 p.ct. Modern coal grates 
claim a greater efficiency than that. Our contemporary seems to 
have got lost among things as it wishes them to be, and has missed 
the things that matter, which are those that actually exist. “ If,” 
it adds, “ the electrical industry had been able to run new services, 
there would have been a magnificent boom in electric heating.” 
Not among the householders who have had experience of elec- 
tric “ heaters,” when the outside temperature was several degrees 
below freezing-point. 
It is interesting to turn from the electric 
Electric Heating and heating: generalizations of one electrical 
Luxuriant Costs. | contemporary to information as to actual 
experiences as published by another. As 
was shown in the “Memoranda” lately, America is bent on 
proving that electric heating for domestic purposes is not econe- 
mically feasible. Experiences (among other places) at Seattle 
furnish illustrations, from which readers were supplied with inte- 
resting material on Nov. 21 last. Mr. F. A. Osborn, Professor of 
Physics at the Washington University, has been investigating the 
question in his own house at Seattle, with current supplied at 4d. 
per unit. The house in the ordinary way is heated by a hot-air 
furnace, using coal at $7°75, or 32s. per ton; and the cost was $75 
per annum (£16 tos.). Tests with coal heating were carried out 
from Dec. 1, 1915, till Jan. 19 of last year. During this period, 
Seattle experienced the coldest weather of the season ; the average 
outside temperature being 38°2° Fahr. In the day-time the tem- 
perature indoors was maintained at about 66°1° Fahr., and at 
night at 599° Fahr. The total coal consumption was 4890 lbs. 
(2 t. 3 c. 74 lbs.), an average of 698 lbs. weekly. This. at $7°75 per 
ton, cost $18-95 (£3 19s.)—an average of $2°42 (gs. 2d.) per week. 
Tests with electric-heaters extended from Feb.1 to March 14, 
1916. During this period, the outside temperature averaged 
41'°5° Fahr.; the day and night temperatures indoors averaging 
66°2° Fahr. and 57°6° Fahr. respectively. The power consump- 
tion for the six weeks was 4274 units—an average of 712°3 per 
week. At 1c. per unit, the cost was $42°74 (£8 18s.)—an ave- 
rage of $7'12 (29s. 8d.) per week, or £1 os. 6d. more per week! 
To this figure must be added the cost of heating (by gas) water 
used for domestic purposes, as this was ordinarily supplied from 
a water-coil heated by the hot-air furnace. Water heating by 
gas cost $250 (6s. 3d.). An allowance must also be made for the 
higher average external temperature during the electrical tests, 
for the furnace provided 12 p.ct. more heat during the coal test, 
in order to maintain the same average temperature indoors. Elec- 
tric heating, to give the same results, would have involved, there- 
fore, a power consumption of 4787 units. The cost for electric 
heating, under identical conditions with those prevailing when 
coal was used, would have been $50°37 (f10 10s.), or $8°39 (34s. 
10d.) per week! Electric heating would thus cost 3°46 times as 
much as coal in the conditions prevailing at Seattle. To bring 
the cost equal, electricity would have to be sold at 0°29 c. (0'145d.) 
per unit, which the Professor wisely regards as impossible. These 
particulars are taken from the “ Electrical Times.” 


In some of the literature treating of the 
Gross Artificiality. capabilities (real and assumed) of elec- 


tricity for domestic purposes, pretence 
predominates such as that incidentally remarked upon in a pre- 
ceding paragraph. Now the“ Electrician” mentions another form 
of pretence, which very properly does not meet with its approval. 
It states that efforts have often been made to simulate in the 
electrical grate the conditions present in a wood or coal fire. But 
to the intelligence of our contemporary it seems hopeless to 
attempt to imitate dancing flames by electrical means. That is 
a wise recognition. The only means by which the dancing flames 
can be secured electrically is by some combustible being brought 
into contact with a defective live wire; and there have been a 
good many instances of not only flames but property owners 
dancing as a result of defective wires and combustibles jointly 
agreeing upon mischief. However, in the United States attempts 
to imitate glowing logs seem to have been made; and the arti- 
ficiality of the results is of the most pronounced order. We read 
that in the latest device the logs are made of a translucent ma- 
terial and asbestos, reinforced with metal, and made hollow for 
the insertion of electric-lamps. The bark and cut ends are hand 
painted to give the “natural appearance” of partially burned 





logs. Coal fires are imitated by the use of electric bulbs con- 
cealed in a mixture of selected pieces of coal and transparent 
lumps of glass. A “chemical smoke” is also suggested. When 
electricity is forced back upon such meretricious methods to 
make itself acceptable, it cannot hope for success. Even our 
contemporary feels a bit sick over such endeavours at silly decep- 
tion. It says: “It is to be feared that a fire in which the con- 
ditions in this respect are stationary would never deceive for any 
length of time, however cleverly contrived. On the whole, the 
best plan would seem to be to recognize frankly that an electric 
heater is not a wood or coal fire, and should not be expected to 
resemble one.” Fancy anyone sitting on a cold winter’s night 
before an imitation log painted to represept a partially burnt log, 
and with translucent material trying to give a warm appearance 
by the aid of an enclosed electric bulb. The illusion might appeal 
to the eyes; but the body would rebel. Of all the foolish elec- 
trical notions we have come across, this one is about the worst. 
The authors of electrical impositionsof this and other kinds ought 
to be carefully guarded; for they are the people who do more 
harm than good to the electricity supply industry. 

The begging letter which the Hackney 

Help! Borough Council sent out recently, inti- 

mating that contributions would be thank- 
fully received towards the legal expenses they propose to incur in 
connection with the “undue preference” action brought against 
them by the Gas Light and Coke Company, seems to have fallen 
somewhat flat. A short time since we mentioned a few electricity 
concerns that had promised a little help in sharing the expenses 
of a contest; but since then other electricity purveyors have 
either ignored the appeal, or are not altogether proud of the size 
of their responses, and so have not allowed them to be published. 
Perhaps, too, some have been too much engrossed in looking after 
subscriptions to the 5 p.ct. War Loan to heed the solicitation of 
the Hackney Borough Council to assist in financially maintaining 
them in their quarrel with the Gas Light and Coke Company. 
After a long wait, another subscriber has been netted—the West 
Hartlepool Corporation, who have decided to send the Hackney 
Council £5! It is to be hoped the Hackney Council will be pro- 
perly grateful. But it does seem a strange thing that the Hackney 
Council, having a desire to contest the question of undue prefer- 
ence in the matter of electricity charges, should have to beg for 
financial assistance to enable them to do so. We wonder under 
what heading of expenditure municipal corporations place contri- 
butions towards the support of such an action as this, and whether 
the Local Government Board Auditor will approve. The Barnes 
District Council are not going to take any risks ; they are asking 
the Board to sanction a contribution of £20 towards the costs of 
Hackney. What will the Board say on the question of “ main- 
tenance?” It is understood that a second letter has been sent 
out from Hackney urging a favourable response. This tells a 
tale of disappointment. 
As a little corrective for the “ Lest we 
Forget” organ of the electrical industry, 
we reproduce the following paragraph 
from a daily newspaper: “ An electric 
train from Waterloo to Shepperton caught fire yesterday just 
beyond Earlsfield Station. It was taken back to Earlsfield, where 
all the passengers alighted, and were later transferred to another 
train. The damaged coaches, in which the fire was soon ex- 
tinguished, were subsequently removed from the line.” 


Train Fires and 
Electricity. 








Northern Star Lodge. 

The installation of W.Bro. John Bond, of Southport (W.M. of 
the Scarisbrick Lodge, No. 2295), as W.M. of the Northern Star 
Lodge, No. 3053, took place at Manchester last Friday, at the 
Midland Hotel; the Installing Master being W. Bro. E. J. Wellens, 
of Sheffield. The list of officers invested is given below, from 
which it will be noticed that W.Bro. R. G. Shadbolt has retired 
from the office of Secretary, which he has held since the founding 
of the Lodge in 1904; while Bro. E. O. Watson, of Rotherham, 
has also resigned his office as Assistant Secretary and Treasurer. 


Bro. John Bond (Southport). . . . . . W.M. 
»  E. J. Wellens aye 2 + « ¢ -oe 
», John W. Morrison (Sheffield) . . . S.W. 
» Joseph Taylor(Bolton) ... . . J.W. 
» F.E.Moss(Wigan). ... . . Chaplain 
», Walter Whatmough (Heywood). . Treasurer 
» William Batt (Lytham) . : . Secretary 
»» J. W. Broadhead (Elland) . « Be 
» I. Ousey (Higher Broughton) . . .S.D. 
o KR. H. Gaslick (Salford)... . .Jj.D. 
»» S. Meunier (Stockport) . . . . . Assistant D.C. 
» SS. Shadbolt (South Bank (S.O.). . * Organist 


»» James M‘Ewen (Manchester). . 
»  H. Butterworth (Blackley) . . 
» KR. J. H. Sayers (Manchester. 

» A.J. Harrison (Padiham). . . 
»  M.L. Williams (Stretford) . . 
» H.G. Harrison (Ashborne). . . 
»  E. West (Alderley Edge)... . Stewards 


. Assist. Secretary 
1.G. 


: Almoner 


»  P.D. Walmsley (Wombwell) . 

», John W. Turner (Scunthorpe) . . 

», Charles Fairweather (Kilmarnock) . . 

» Fred. J. West (Manchester), Charity Representative. 
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MODERN GAS-WORKS PRACTICE.* 


Tuis book, by Mr. Alwyne Meade, will prove of much use to 
members of the gas industry connected with the manufacturing 
side, and especially to the rising generation, who have hitherto 
had little or nothing suitable in the nature of a complete modern 


text-book to guide them in their studies. Mr. Meade has met the 
need. About this there is no doubt. That one man, and a busy 
one, too, should have found time to compile all the data and 
illustrations which comprise his substantial volume in so short a 
time (the author speaks of his work as having extended a few 
months over a year), and to serve it up in so up-to-date a manner, 
is a notable achievement. The author has not shirked the unenvi- 
able task involved in calculating masses of figures where these are 
necessary to make the subject-matter complete. The book is of 
considerable size, and contains upwards of 500 pages. It is of ex- 
cellent appearance, printed in readable type, and generally has the 
air of good workmanship. The publishers, Messrs. John Allan & 
Co., are to be congratulated upon the general result. The whole 
subject of “* Modern Gas- Works Practice” is divided into eighteen 
chapters, which strike one as being well arranged. d 

The author is known as the lecturer in “Gas Engineering” 
at both the Westminster Technical Institute and the Regent 
Street Polytechnic; and there is no doubt that the information 
required in conducting these classes, and therefore already col- 
lated, stood him in good stead in compiling the book. The volume 
opens with an appropriate introductory note from Mr. Stanley H. 
Jones, the author’s chief, and the Engineer and General Manager 
of the Commercial Gas Company, who speaks of Mr. Meade’s 
“characteristic thoroughness,” which feature is well in evidence 
throughout the book. 

To deal in brief detail with the contents. Chapter I., on the 
* Planning and Laying-out of Gas-Works,” is full of useful infor- 
mation and figures to act as a guide to the cost of various parts 
of the plant. The next chapter treats of the ‘ Foundations of 
Gas- Works Buildings, &c.,” in which due regard is paid to the use 
of reinforced concrete. It is noticed that under “ Retort-House 
Floors,” the author does not include cast-iron plates, whereas in 
practice large and properly designed plates laid from joist to joist 
take a deal of beating, as they are not only almost everlasting, 
but portable—an advantage when engaged on summer repairs. 

Chapter III. is entitled “ The Horizontal Retort-Bench.” Here 
the author speaks of the quantity of fuel burned in the modern 
retort-setting as having been reduced to “ fine limits” by reason 
of the curtailment of thermal losses. Is thisreallyso? Itis true 
that the latest settings show a magnificent improvement on the old 
direct-fired settings; but the thermal losses are still far greater 
than they should be. We would also disagree with the remark of 
the author that “ fuel figures for verticals are at present more or 
less in the nature of experiments.” Surely, in this respect, there 
are now plenty of reliable data. Everything concerning verticals, 
as far as at present developed, should be known, except costs of 
repairs and renewals. In this chapter the illustrations are ex- 
ceedingly good and clear; and, being drawn in perspective, a 
much better idea is given of structures which cannot be illus- 
trated clearly in the usual manner. The author might in this 
chapter with advantage have described suitable means of heat 
insulation as applied to retort-settings, especially having regard to 
his statement as to thermal losses referred to above. 

Very cursory attention is paid to inclines, which are dismissed 
with one-and-a-half pages and an illustration. This cannot be said 
to be adequate; for there are in various parts of the country well 
designed inclined retorts giving equally good results as the best 
types of horizontals. Under war conditions, the inclined retort, 
with the absence of machinery and the necessary fitters, machin- 
ists, and materials to cope with repairs to stoking and power 
plant, and with the small staff of men necessary to charge and 
draw the charges, has much to commend it, when compared with 
the machine-fed horizontal retort. Some additional consideration 
might well be given to this subject. 

The author pays a good deal of attention to the control of hori- 
zontal retort-settings—a matter which has hitherto escaped notice 
in other text-books, though it has been well treated in the Tech- 
nical Press. But in this case the absence of a comprehensive 
index makes it almost inaccessible. The suggestion might here 
be made that a well-arranged index of all gas technical papers 
and articles would be valuable, and equal to the best text-book 
that could be written, Perhaps this suggestion may catch the eye 
of some other energetic investigator of technical work and experi- 
ences. 

Vertical retorts come in for a fair amount of consideration, but 
none too much, having regard to the fact that most engineers would 
have them if given the opportunity to extend or to start afresh. 
Chamber ovens are briefly described, as they should be; for there 
is little doubt that the future will see more of this type of plant 
in gas-works, The ideal state of affairs is more likely to be repre- 
sented when we have continuous verticals supplying household 
gas coke, chamber ovens metallurgical coke, and horizontals (and 
inclines in spite of the author’s poor opinion of their usefulness) 
the coke for ordinary industrial purposes. 

In spite of Prof. Artastrong’s advocacy of low-temperature car- 








* ‘* Modern Gas-Works Practice.’’ By Alwyne Meade, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 
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bonizing systems, the author has the courage to neglect all men- 
tion of this method—if method it can yet be called—of carboniz- 
ing. Like other people, Mr. Meade is waiting until some practical 
system is evolved before dilating on the merits or otherwise of 
improved distillation processes. . 

Chapter VI., on “ Refractory Materials,” receives a full quantum 
of attention. But the author seems inclined to advocate methods 
which have hardly yet stood the test oftime. Nevertheless, it isa 
good and readable chapter. 

Under the heading of “Retort-Bench Appurtenances,” the 
author deals very well indeed with the hydraulic main—a most 
important piece of apparatus which has been sadly neglected in 
the past. 

ia Chen VIII., on the ** Mechanical Handling of Materials,” 
Mr. Meade states that the Arrol-Foulis and West’s scoop charger 
machines are “ scarcely consistent with modern requirements ”— 
a statement which, in the opinion of the writer of this review, is 
not at all in accordance with the practical experience of many 
engineers, who would prefer to use two machines to give a good 
result than one to give a moderate result. Assuming that the 
heavy charge is the correct principle to adopt in working a hori- 
zontal retort, it is then of paramount importance to put in a really 
good charge every time, and not one which depends upon the 
vagaries of the weather or the size of the coal. Which of the 
newer machines can do this? It will not, however, be gainsaid 
that the two above-mentioned types of machines are capable of 
laying consistently uniform and heavy charges in horizontal re- 
torts. By “heavy” is meant at least 10} cwt. in a 20 ft. x 21 in. 
X 15 in. oval retort. If, however, lighter charges are desired, 
then nothing but good can be said of the more modern machines 
working from one side of the bench, in which direction there are, 
of course, many advantages both in initial outlay, saving in labour, 
and cost of working; but where a nearly full retort is wanted 
none of these advantages will recoup the engineer for the loss of 
what he wants—i.c., a uniform and heavy charge every time. — 

Coal and coke handling plant is dealt with; but the suggestion 
might be made that a description could with advantage have been 
given of the latest types of grabs, which are now so largely used in 
gas-works, 

The author deals fully—perhaps too fully, having regard to the 
magnitude of his subject—with the theoretical considerations in- 
volved in the carbonization of coal in Chapter XI., which is fol- 
lowed by the condensation of coal gas—so often quite neglected 
in practice. ss 

Mr. Meade gives a very good and complete description of the 
washing and scrubbing of gas under the heading of the “ Prelim- 
inary Purification of Coal Gas.” This is succeeded by the “ Re- 
covery of Cyanogen,” in which, among other systems, Williams’s 
excellent process of extracting the cyanogen from gas by means 
of moistened oxide of iron in a purifier is described. This pro- 
cess, which has been adopted by the British Cyanides Company, 
will undoubtedly revolutionize the whole question of cyanide ex- 
traction in gas-works, making commercially possible what was 
qnite impracticable before the discovery of Williams’s process. 

The question of the “ Dry Purification of Coal Gas” is dealt 
with in Chapter XVI.; and while it is complete in many respects, 
some extra amount of space might well have been devoted to types 
of grids, and the methods of getting material in and out of the 
purifiers. 

The author deals in an interesting manner with the “ Storage 
of Gas;” but in regard to certain of his work in this connection, 
it would be instructive to have the criticisms of Mr. F. S. Cripps. 
A concluding chapter on “‘ Water Gas” brings Mr. Meade’s volume 
to a close. 

Generally speaking, and dealing with the matter as a whole, 
“Modern Gas-Works Practice” will be an acquisition and an 
asset to the gas industry, which has latterly had few good books 
of any pretensions of which to boast—(excluding “‘ Newbigging’s 
Handbook’”’) in fact, not since “ King’s Treatise” was published. 
Engineers of gas undertaking should see that their technical 
staffs are in possession of the publication, which would also 
make an excellent present for the student just commencing his 
career in a gas-works. Much praise can be accorded to the 
author for his work, assiduity in research, and compilation, in 
respect of which he admits generous assistance. As is natural, 
there are parts which a critical eye would suggest leaving out, to 
be replaced by matter which the author has omitted; but these 
are details which do not detract from the merit of the book, which 
has made a good impression upon the reviewer. 








Captain H. Riall Sankey, C.B., R.E., a member of the Coun- 
cil of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, has accepted an 
invitation to deliver the “Thomas Hawksley ” lecture this year. 


An ordinary meeting of the London Section of the Society 
of Chemical Industry will be held at the Chemical Society’s 
Rooms, Burlington House, Piccadilly, on Monday next, when the 
paper to be read will be: ‘Composition of Power Gases,” by 
Mr. W. A. Tookey. 


Office lighting and heating by gas, together with the supply 
of hot water, and cooking of food by the same means for large 
establishments, are well dealt with in the February issue of “A 
Thousand-and-One Uses for Gas,” issued by the British Com- 
mercial Gas Association. Some very efficient installations are 
illustrated. 
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ORGANIZATION 


AT THE 


AND MEETING THE 


COMBINED WORKS OF JOHN 


NEEDS OF THE WAR 


WRIGHT & CO. 


[With Double-Sheet Illustrated Supplement. ] 


ORGANIZATION is the order of the day as it never was before. 
Military organization, organization of munition work, food supply, 
national service, shipping, and other public interests are all being 


subjected to the process, which has its goal in higher efficiency. | 


It is a fashion with us British to lament that we have no gift for | 


organization ; with us it is supposed to be an exotic plant whose 
native climate is Germany. Whether or not this modesty be a 
national weakness or a national virtue, we need not stay to ask. 


THE EIGHT WORKS ASSOCIATED WITH JOHN 


Suffice it to say that whatever may be our shortcomings in or- 
ganizing faculty as a nation, there are in our midst numerous 
examples of the faculty effectively exercised; and nowhere with 
gteater éclat than in the industrial sphere. Our own particular 
industry is not without instructive instances of the kind; and 
there is much satisfaction in knowing that, when war overtook us, 
there was ready, in such cases, both the existing equipment and 
the methods, and the needful enterprise and adaptability to suc- 
cessfully meet the emergency. 


From PEACE To War Work. 


Two-and-a-half years ago, the eight separate works which are 
here illustrated, and which had gradually become federated 
together in certain financial respects, were one and all busily en- 
8aged upon a great variety of work—most of it in the construc- 





tion of gas apparatus, and all of it connected solely with the arts 
of peace. Their commercial relations not only formed a net- 
work over the whole of these islands, but extended to the colonies 
and to the other continents; and their manufactures found their 
way to even the most unlikely places on the other side of the 
lobe. 
: As thunder from a clear sky, came the outbreak of war; and, 
before more than a few months had passed, this extensive com- 
bination of industrial resources had become, in a very great mea- 














WRIGHT & CO. 


sure, devoted to work for the Government, and for those numerous 
munition works throughout the country which are serving the 
Government in connection with the war. Simultaneously, the 
duty of supplying the clientcle of peaceful times is being persever- 
ingly carried on, in so far as the present hampering, but unavoid- 
able, war restrictions upon labour and material permit. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE UNIT AND OF THE GROUP. 


How was this transformation effected? By what means did 
this group of works—established on a peace footing and for peace- 
ful work—change themselves into something closely resembling 
so many sections of a Government arsenal? The answer lies in 
one single word—Organization. Only a concern already highly 
organized before the war could have been ready to meet the new 
conditions as they have in this case been met, and only an excep- 
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tional capacity for organizing could have grappled with the end- 
less number of practical problems which the complete transfor- 
mation involved. 

For years past, this organization had been maturing along the 
lines of certain well-defined principles. Primarily, it may be said to 
have proceeded in two parallel directions—there is the organization 
within the unit ; there is the organization within the group. The 
former of these, which was naturally of older date, starts out from 
the laboratories, the designing department, or both, according to 
whether the particular apparatus is one for domestic use, and 
therefore involving design not merely from the constructive and 
technical point of view but also from the artistic, or whether ‘on 
the other hand itis a gas apparatus for industrial purposes, in 
which case it is not called upon to figure as a thing of beauty, 
although (should it for example, happen to be a gas-furnace) it 
may well be a joy—if not for ever, at least for a much longer time 
than its solid-fuel-fired predecessor. From the laboratories and 
the designing department (which might be termed the “ incuba- 
tors ”), the apparatus takes a systematic course through the pattern 
shops, where it first assumes tangible shape, into the foundry, 
whence it emerges in cast-iron form to undergo the successive 
processes—constructive and finishing—that eventually land it 
in the warehouse a perfected article, ready for packing and dis- 
patch. The establishing and maintaining of this ordered succes- 
sion of processes have involved the training of specialist staffs for 
each of the various works concerned. In this connection, much 
time has been spent in the factories of many of the largest firms 
in the country studying the particular problems with which these 
firms were faced, and devising methods and special gas-furnaces 
to deal with these problems. Work thus done in conjunction with 
the actual users of the furnaces, obviously has a greatly enhanced 
practical value. 

Coming now to the group organization. The same broad prin- 
ciples are at work. Overlapping is eliminated. As regards each 
class of work, there is concentration in the places best fitted to 
carry it out. Instead of each works doing a little bit of every- 
thing, each works does a great deal of a few things only; and 
therefore does them well. That this practice has made for sub- 
stantial economy is a proposition too obvious to need more than 
mere stating. But it does more; it produces orderly progression 
throughout, which creates in the mind of any thoughtful visitor a 
definite sense of reserve power. He feels that with such ways 
and means—above all, with such ways—there.is hardly any fresh 
call on inventiveness or productiveness which these establish- 
ments, jointly or severally, could not promptly meet. For this 
reason, a visit to one of John Wright & Co.’s group of works is 
always not merely instructive (it never fails to be that), but, above 
all things, is encouraging and stimulating. One enters the works 
with a sense of anticipation; one leaves them with a feeling of 
fresh confidence—realizing that the prevailing thorough organiza- 
tion, with the organizing power behind it, prepared to meet new 
requirements, is far more than merely a private advantage to the 
proprietors of the concern itself; it is also a valuable asset to the 
entire gas industry. 

Paying, the other day, the most recent of a succession of such 
visits to the works, this effect was markedly felt by a representa- 
tive of the “JourNAL.” In the face of what was seen, in process 
and in completion, it was impossible not to feel the conviction 
that, when an organization has proved capable of adapting itself 
so promptly and adequately to the present unexampled emer- 
gency—to simply and smoothly transfer itself from a peace state 
to a war state in work—it may be predicted with every assurance 
that, let the war end soon or late, the same organization will be 
equal to the further change of reversing this process; and these 
aggregated businesses, like the ships of a well-disciplined fleet, 
will be found to promptly answer the helm when once more the 
order is “ full speed ahead.” 


THE FIELD oF War Work—Gas CoNSUMPTION ON THE 
HIGH SCALE. 


With the variety of gas appliances which have formed the staple 
products of the Company, we have dealt in former issues, and 
shall hope to deal again on future occasions. The paramount 
concern in every mind to-day is war work ; and our present pur- 
pose is, by a few illustrations, to show graphicaliy something of 
the way in which the organization we have been describing has 
adapted itself and the uses of gas to war work, and what it is 
doing in this direction in contributing to the prosperity of the gas- 
supply industry. On this last point a powerful light is thrown by 
the fact, gathered by the way during the inspection, that the gas- 
furnaces supplied by this group of works for the manufacture of 
war material during the two years ending December, 1916, would, 
if in operation simultaneously and continuously at full ‘ load,” 
require upwards of 1,600,000 cubic feet of gas per hour. 

The accompanying photographs represent a sequence of opera- 
tions, carried on in the various shops of the group, in the manu- 
facture of gas-furnaces ; and towards the end of this article are 
shown a few photographs of large munition works with the fur- 
naces in operation. About a year ago, in an article that we pub- 
lished, on “ Some Uses of Gas in the War,” * there were shown 
in detail the many operations in connection with shell-making 
for which these gas-furnaces were being used. The same ground 
need not again be covered; and, as a prelude to fresh informa- 
tion, it'may suffice to merely name the chief processes, and to 








* See ‘‘ JOURNAL,"’ Jan. 4, 1916, p. 22. 


deal with salient points of interest affecting one or two of these. 
In the manufacture of high-explosive shells, the firm’s various 
gas-furnaces are used for : 

The heating of the solid steel billets for making the shell 
bodies, 

The annealing and heat-treatment processes in connection with 
the “nosing-in” of the top of the shell body. 

The drying of the lacquer inside the shell. 

The heat treatment of the copper bands. 

The annealing of the brass shell case, and the heat treatment 
of the shell cases returned from use at the Front. 

The heating and mixing of chemicals in connection with ex- 
plosives. 

The fuse socket and body call for both melting and annealing, 
and also for the tempering of springs. 

The high-speed tools used in boring, turning, and shaping the 
shell bodies are manufacturéd at one of the group of works ; 
and, in addition, the firm’s gas-heated furnaces are used 
for the hardening of such tools. 


An EXAMPLE oF Gas HEATING IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
CARTRIDGES. 


In the manufacture of rifle cartridges, these gas-furnaces play 
an equally important part. For the cupro-nickel bullet sheath 
(copper 80 p.ct., nickel 20 p.ct.), the metal is melted in certain types 
of crucible gas-furnaces, and is subsequently an- 
nealed in gas-heated oven furnaces, after each 
successive stamping and drawing process. For 
the front core of the cartridge (aluminium go p.ct., 
zinc 10 p.ct.), the metal is melted in the firm’s 
gas-heated tilting furnace, and also the metal of 
the rear core (lead 98 p.ct., antimony 2 p.ct.). 
The cartridge metal for the brass cartridge case 
(copper 70 p.ct., zinc 30 p.ct.) is melted in the 
firm’s well-known “ Lip-Axis” gas crucible fur- 
naces, from which it is poured into strip moulds. 
These brass strips are annealed in gas-heated 
oven furnaces, after each of the successive roll- 
ing, stamping, and drawing processes. The 
copper for the percussion caps is also both 
| melted and annealed in different types of the 
|  firm’s gas-furnaces. 





ALONG THE TRACK OF THE PROCESSES OF 
i GAs-FuURNACE PRODUCTION. 

| The successive processes of furnace manufac- 
ture in the various works in the group are shown 
in the photographs reproduced in the supple- 
ment sheet. There are the furnace pattern shops 

ast (fig. 1), a corner of the furnace foundry (fig. 2), 

eu where the firm’s well-reputed methods in the per- 

3 , fection of light castings form an equally marked 

= feature in furnace castings so heavy as to neces- 

Rifleand Machine sitate the use of travelling cranes for carrying 

Gun Cartridge. them, and also for lifting the huge ladles em- 
ployed in the casting. 

Gas-furnace manufacture such as is carried on in the works of 
this group finds, it is remarked in passing, employment for a full 
installation in the machine shops of all types of tools such as are 
used in high-class engineering shops. A few of these are shown 
in fig. 3, together with twoof Wright’s high-speed-tool furnaces in 
the background. In fig. 4 we have one of the tool rooms ; andin 
fig. 5 are seen lathes and power-saws engaged in the gas-furnace 
construction work. 





RENOVATING THE Brass CASES OF SHELLS, 


In fig. 8 is seen an erecting-shop for large gas-oven furnaces. 
On the left-hand side of the view is a 30 ft. furnace, by which (the 
information is given) tubes are annealed by the application of a 
uniform heat throughout the whole length of the furnace. Onthe 
right-hand side is a 24 ft. oven furnace, the purpose of which fur- 
nishes a most interesting chapter in connection with the war. 
When a shell has been fired, the empty brass case which remains 
behind in the gun is ejected to make room for the next shell. 
These empty brass cases are brought back to this country, bat- 
tered, warped, and showing all the stains they have gathered in 
their course to the Front and home again. Their detonators are 
first taken out; and'the shell bodies are then smoothed out on 
mandrels in suitable machines worked by women. They are sub- 
mitted to a scouring in chemical baths; and, having been placed 
in boxes, they are heat-treated in furnaces such as that shown in 
fig. 6. After this they are ready for the subsequent processes 
leading up to the final assembling, as parts of new shells, pre- 
paratory to their undertaking a fresh journey to the Front. 

The furnace itself is of specialinterest. It has an endless chain 
running right through its length, which engages with projections 
in the bottom of the boxes in which the shell cases are placed ; 
and, by means of gearing shown on the extreme right, it carries 
these boxes through the furnace at such a rate that, by the time 
they arrive at the front end, their annealing is exactly complete. 
The operation takes 15 minutes at 4oo°C.; and pyrometers fitted 
to each furnace ensure that this temperature is steadily main- 
tained. From the chain, the boxes are automatically released, 
and slide down an inclined plane to the floor, where they are taken 
up by overhead runways for transference to the next department. 
The illustration shows that the erecting shop for these furnaces 
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has travelling cranes throughout its entire length to carry into 


position the heavy castings, and to load-up the complete furnaces 
for dispatch. 


FURNACES FOR HEATING THE ENDS OF SHELLS AND 
>“ NOSING-IN.” 


The shop pictured in fig. 7 is that for the erection of special 
furnaces; the firm having, in addition to their standard types of 
melting and annealing furnaces, specialized in the designing of 
furnaces to serve particular purposes. The three large furnaces 
in the foreground are specially constructed for heating the ends 
of shells preparatory to the “ bottling” or “nosing-in,” which 
forms the pointed end. A two-sided four-hole furnace such as 
that on the left will, we learn, heat from eight to ten 15-in. shells 
per hour; and as these furnaces are particularly compact, they 
lend themselves to installation in batteries so as to produce large 
outputs. In front of the furnace are seen two trolleys, which sup- 
port the shell on the sets of upper wheels shown, so that it can be 
revolved while its front end is in the furnace, and uniform heating 
thus be attained. A similar arrangement—differing in certain de- 
tails—may be seen attached to the 9'2 shell-nosing furnace on the 
right. This furnace, carrying out the two operations required for 
nosing-in the shells, will turn out ten of these large shells per hour. 
Further behind, and on the right-hand side, is a nosing-furnace for 
18-pounder shells. By the help of the waste heat from the lower 
furnace, the upper row of holes forms an annealing chamber, to 
which the shells are transferred after having been heated in the 
lower openings, and then “ bottled” in the hydraulic press. The 
output of the furnace is forty shells per hour. All three of these 
furnaces have water-jackets round the front of the furnace holes. 
These, it is understood, were first made by the firm for the largest 
steel manufacturer in the world doing work of this kind; and the 
water-jacket principle has since been universally adopted. 

The “ nosing-in ” department in a shell factory is illustrated in 
fig. 8. This shows, in addition to several “ nosing-in” furnaces, 
the hydraulic presses used, as well as the arrangement for cool- 
ing the shells in lime. 


DryYING THE INSIDE LACQUER OF SHELLS. 


The gas-oven erecting shop, shown in fig. 9, has in front, in 
the course of completion, one of a series of ovens made fora 
large munition works for drying the inside lacquer of 15-in. shells. 
The shells—which are over 5 ft. high, and weigh about 15 cwt.— 
have to be carried in and out of the furnace by travelling gear. 


MELTING Cupro-NICKEL FOR BULLET SHEATHS. 


The pit type ot crucible furnaces are erected in the shop shown 
in fig. 10. These furnaces have been made for the melting of 
cupro-nickel for bullet sheaths or envelopes ; and they take pots 
of 250 lbs. capacity, in which the alloy is melted in about 75 
minutes, with a gas consumption of 6 to 7 c.ft. per pound of metal 
melted. As much as 7 tons of cupro-nickel, we were informed, 
can be melted in a week in one of these furnaces. 

The melting of the copper and nickel to form the cupro-nickel 
alloy is one of the most important and critical things in metal 
melting ; and a few particulars regarding it will be of interest. The 
copper in the alloy readily oxidizes, while the nickel is keenly ab- 
sorbent of impurities from the products of combustion, unless 
special care be taken during melting. Some casters first melt 
the scrap, then the copper, and fiaally add the nickel, which latter 
dissolves in the molten metal, and thus forms the alloy. In other 
cases, the copper and nickel are put in together. The nickel is 
not melted by this, but dissolves in the molten copper at a lower 
temperature than that required for melting pure nickel. At the 
end of the melt, cupro-manganese is added, as a de-oxidizer ; this 
substance being, by a special contrivance, immersed below the 
surface of the liquid metal. Throughout all these operations, the 
utmost care has to be exercised, or the whole melt may very easily 
be spoiled. There is a critical range of temperature within which 
the metal must be brought before it is fit to pour. If it is poured 
at a temperature either above or below this range, the metal is 
useless; and, while a margin of some 5 p.ct. either way may be 
permissible, any greater excess may make all the difference. 
Worst of all is the fact that this misfortune may not make itself 
evident until the bullet has gone through most of its subsequent 
processes. Thus much valuable time and labour may be wasted. 
In this delicate poise of conditions, these gas furnaces are pecu- 
liarly helpful, as the desired temperature is rapidly reached, and 
the melt is not in the furnace longer than is necessary. So that 
there is the least possible opportunity for the absorption of im- 
purities. These gas-furnaces also repeat the melting operations 
under precisely the same conditions; and, unlike coke-fired fur- 
naces, they can be timed to an exactitude, because of the perfect 
control over the combustion. 


A Factor 1n SUCCEss. 


An outstandingly powerful factor in the success which the firm’s 
gas-furnaces enjoy is the patent furnace burner, invented by them 
and known as the “ Wright-Brayshaw ” burner. Like most good 
things of the kind, this was not the work of a moment’s happy 
inspiration, but took gradual shape as the result of the combined 
experiences of the staffs at both the Birmingham and Manchester 
works of the group. In its construction, they have succeeded in 
arriving at what appears to be an ideal point, both as regards 
the conformation and the dimensions of the internal parts. It is 
known to experts in metal treatment that there are certain tem- 





peratures and certain rates of speed in arriving at these which are 
absolutely necessary to the proper treatment of metals or alloys, 
particularly among those of high melting-point. To construct a 
burner by which these exact conditions could be produced with 
precision and certainty was the aim of the staffs in evolving the 
“ Wright-Brayshaw” burner. The burner permits the consump- 
tion of an exceptionally large quantity of gas to be concentrated 
upon the smallest possible space, and so gives a great intensity of 
heat within a given space. With this characteristic of the burner 
is combined an extreme economy in fuel, resulting from the pro- 
vision for perfect mixture of gas and air; and, therefore, perfect 
combustion under all conditions. 

A test of these furnaces in the melting of cupro-nickel has, we 
are informed, been carried out by a prominent engineering official. 
The test extended over several weeks, and uniformly produced 
results, not merely satisfactory, but remarkably perfect in economy, 
and in the equality of the melted metal. It is probable that par- 
ticulars of this test will very shortly be made public from an offi- 
cial source; and when these transpire it is safe, the assurance is 
given, to predict that they will be found very impressive indeed. 
In an extensive metal works handling great quantities of cupro- 
nickel, the full consumption with these furnaces has been found 
to run as low as from 6 to 7 c.ft. per pound of metal, as mentioned 
earlier. If it were a question of merely melting the metal, this 
can be done in these furnaces with a still lower consumption. But 
the critical range of temperature already mentioned is far above 
the melting-point; and, to attain this temperature, much more gas 
has to be used than would suffice for simply reducing the metal to 
a molten state. It is calculated that the output of a single one of 
these cupro-nickel furnaces is equal to one-and-a-half million bullet 
sheaths per week. 

Larger furnaces of the same type are made for melting brass, 
copper, &c., in crucibles up to 300 lbs. (brass), which is, generally 
speaking, the maximum size where the crucibles have to be lifted 
out for pouring. In conversation, it was learned that the largest 
makers of shell fuses in the world at the present time are melting 
their aluminium alloy for this purpose entirely in Messrs. Wright’s 
gas-furnaces. 


Two SpEciaAL PropucTIONS—THE TILTING CRUCIBLE AND AN 
ANNEALING FURNACE. 


Two gas-furnace appliances of outstanding importance call for 
special reference among the products of the group of works. The 
first of these, the “ Lip-Axis” tilting crucible furnace (figs. 11 
and 12) is, it was seen, being turned out as rapidly as the large 
resources of the firm can compass. In this furnace, all “ pour- 
ing” difficulties are removed by the apparatus being pivoted in 
line with the lip or spout of the furnace; so that, when the furnace 
body is tilted by the operator on the platform at the side manipu- 
lating the large wheel shown, the furnace body rises, but the 
pouring point remains the same. The moulds are brought directly 
under this, either on turntables or traverses, so that the need for 
ladles or for smaller pots is obviated, and the output is materially 
increased. There are few metals which are not at present being 
melted in these “ Lip-Axis ” furnaces for munition purposes, and, 
in particular, they are used for the melting of cartridge-metal, to 
which reference has already been made. 

The full charge of the crucible (600 Ibs.) is quickly poured ; the 
filling of each mould taking about one minute. Working three 
shifts, and allowing for cleaning and changing crucibles, each 
furnace is capable of melting 19 tons of cartridge metal per week, 
with a gas consumption of 3} c.ft. per pound of metal melted. So 
peculiarly do these gas-furnaces lend themselves to a nicety of 
exactitude in the melting process, that one of the largest metal- 
melting firms in existence report that they find cartridge metal 
melted in these furnaces much more ductile than when coke-fired 
furnaces are used, and that therefore flaws and faults are reduced 
to vanishing-point. An interesting sidelight on the output capacity 
of these furnaces is found in the fact that the maximum output of 
one of these “ Lip-Axis” tilting furnaces of the largest size is suffi- 
cient to furnish strip metal for 1} million of *303 cartridge cases 

r week, 

The other outstanding apparatus referred to is the equally well- 
known “ Lopress” annealing furnace, which is shown in fig. 13. 
The special feature of this furnace, upon which its designers evi- 
dently pride themselves, is the unique construction of the burner, 
by which the operator can have at will either an oxidizing flame, or 
what is aptly described as a “greasy” flame, whichever of these 
is required for the workin hand. This “greasy” or smoky flame 
is essential for the correct heat treatment of steel; and it is the 
peculiar success of the “ Lopress” furnace burner in giving this 
that has brought the furnace into considerable request in these 
munition-making times. 


A LarGE ANNEALING FURNACE. 

In fig. 14, is seen one of the firm’s annealing furnaces in 
operation in a large steel works, where it is employed for anneal- 
ing steel bars and castings. With some amount of pride, it was 
incidentally mentioned to us that they have lately received a letter 
from a firm employing their furnaces, stating that the gas con- 
sumption for annealing steel bars is not more than 2500 c.ft. per 
ton—an extremely low cost, particularly when the perfect results 
of annealing by gas-furnaces are taken into account. 

Hicu-SpEEeD Toot STEEL. 


Nothing has played a more conspicuous part in bringing muni- 
tions output to the magnificent position it occupies to-day than steel 
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—and particularly high-speed steel—tools, in every conceivable 
variety ; and the contribution made in this department by the firm’s 
tool-steel works will be found to have been of no small consequence 
when the time comes-for a more open review than is at present 
permissible. Messrs. Brayshaw, it is commonly known, have a 
scientific knowledge and many years’ practical experience of high- 
speed tool steel manipulation in all its processes, which may 
almost be called unique. Alone among the firms engaged in such 
work, they are not merely makers of the tools; but, like the asso- 
ciated concern, John Wright & Co., are makers of the furnaces 
in which the tools are treated, and again in turn makers of appa- 
ratus in the manufacture of which the tools are employed. The 
immense advantage to both concerns of thus constantly learning, 
by first-hand experience, the exact result of every new tool-making 
method adopted is manifestly very great indeed. 

The subject of chemical quenching baths for high-speed steel: 
tools is one that Messrs. Brayshaw have made peculiarly their 
owp. In addition to their business in this country, many tons 
of their ‘‘ Feusalt”’ are being regularly despatched to the United. 
States, Canada, &c., for the hardening of similar tools there. 


HoRSESHOES MECHANICALLY MADE. 


In the ordinary way it may seem a far cry from munitions to 
horseshoes ; but the connection in war-time is obvious enough, and 
the process of manufacture, in gas-furnaces specially constructed 
by John Wright & Co. for the purpose [as shown towards the 
right of fig. 6| is well worthy of remark. Long round bars of 
metal, just over 1 in. in diameter, are placed in the furnace—say, 
ten at a time—and heated for a distance of 18 in. from the end, 


while jets of compressed air keep the remainder cool, to localize 


the heat. They are raised to welding heat—indeed, are dropping 
melted metal as they leave the furnace. The white-hot end of 
the bar is placed in a little machine having a horseshoe-shaped 
ridge, round which it is bent in a single operation by a boy 
operator manipulating a lever. It is instantly removed to a drop 
stamp, where two or three blows shape and finish it, and other 
two blows cut off the “ fin,” and shear off the unused portion of 
the rod respectively. Even in the making of a horseshoe detail is 
important. In this process, as in so many others to which gas 
gives a unique degree of accuracy, the metal must be at the exact 
temperature at which it will “ flow” easily in the die, so that the 
little front projection of the shoe may be perfect. 


HELMETS, GuN SHIELDS, AND “ TANK” PLATES. 


The photograph supplying fig. 15 is particularly interesting 
It shows an extensive factory where steel helmets and trench and 
gun shields are made, and also the steel plates for the celebrated 
“Tanks,” which when they first appeared on the Somme seemed 
to have suggested to the foe that some prehistoric monster had 
emerged from the mud of the river bed. In this particular factory, 
the output of which is devoted more to the defensive protection 
of troops than to actual munition manufacture, 33 of the firm’s 
gas-furnaces are in use, so that a direct series of links connects 
gas “tanks” with the military machines bearing the same name. 


The information in this article gives a general outline of what 
was seen and heard during the visit to the works of Messrs. John 
Wright & Co., omitting much detail, upon the publication of 
which, naturally,an embargo is laid. The article shows, by illus- 
tration, of what immense national value to the country in this war 
have been the organization and adaptability of our great indus- 
trial establishments, and how well there has been response by 
our factories to the call throughout the ramifications of production 
that the immensity and intensity of the war has demanded. 








Calorific Standard Orders and Applications—The Local 
Government Board have made the Order asked for by the Wath 
and Bolton Gas Board; and it is on the same lines as that of 
the Leeds Corporation, which was noticed in the “ JournaL” 
for Jan. 30 [p. 216]. The Board of Trade have made an Order for 
the Kingston-upon-Thames Gas Company; and they have re- 


ceived an application for one from the Chertsey Gas Consumers’ 
Company, Ltd. 


Ammonia Pump Rods.—The life of piston rods in ammonia 
pumps is comparatively short; the packing has frequently to be 
renewed to prevent leakage of ammonia; and the renewal itself 
involves some lossof ammonia. Mr. D. L. Fagnan [according to 
“ Power” for Nov. 14 last, quoted by “ Engineering ”] addressed 
inquiries to operators, and was informed by twenty-five operators 
that they had to repack the rods every three weeks, and to renew 
them every three months; and the reports from ammonia pump 
manufacturers corroborated these statements. Experimenting 
with different pump-rod materials, he found, however, that high- 
grade tool steels, provided with a fibrous packing symmetrically 
arranged about a central insertion of Babbitt metal, will wear well. 
One of these rods had been running a year—eighteen hours per 
day in summer and six to eight hours in winter—and the wear was 
only ooo2z in. The rod is kept lubricated by five or six drops of 


oil per minute ; and the smell of ammonia was only noticed when 
a new rod was started. 





ON THE NEED OF DEPARTMENTAL HARMONY. 


WITH SOME PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 





By A. Canninc Wi tiaMs, Treasurer to the Edinburgh and 
Leith Corporations’ Gas Commissioners. 


‘* Beware of entrance to a quarrel.’’"—Shakespeare, 
‘* Weakness on both sides is, as ‘we know, the motto of 
all quarrels.’’—Voltaire. 


In these days of depleted staffs, inexperienced assistants, and 
general stress and strain, it is more than ever necessary that the 


utmost good feeling and mutual helpfulness should characterize 
the relationships between the secretarial and the engineering 
departments of a gas undertaking. The author uses the former 
adjective in a broad sense, as covering (as it usually does) the 
cash and accountancy work, as well as that of a purely secretarial 
nature. 

It is natural, and, if kept within bounds, salutary, for there to 
be a spirit of rivalry between the two departments. It leads, asa 
rule, to greater efficiency and initiative, and so prevents stagnation. 
The danger is that the spirit may degenerate into one of jealousy, 
with its attendant evils of friction and ill-feeling. It may be 
hidden from the eyes of directors and town councillors; but there 
it is—eating like a canker into the very heart of the concern, and 
doing it incalculable injury. Heads of departments should be 
extremely careful not to set a bad example in this respect, by 
showing animus to each other, or by adversely criticizing, in the 
presence of their subordinates, the way in which “the other 
man” manages (or mismanages) his branch of the establishment. 
The staff have a way of unconsciously imitating their chief; and 
if they discover that the secretary entertains a poor opinion of 
the engineer, or vice versd, they echo this sentiment, and a miser- 
able condition of internecine warfare ensues. I once knew two 
men (they have been dead many years) who held the positions 
of manager and secretary respectively of a gas company. They 
both had offices on the same floor, and so bitter was the feeling 
between them that they never had personal intercourse, except 
upon compulsion, and passed each other-with a scowl when they 
met upon the stairs. The sad part ofit was that they were father 
and son. 

It is, perhaps, necessary that I should observe that it has been 
my good fortune hitherto to be associated with engineers and 
managers (seven) with minds too broad and hearts too kindly for 
jealousy and bitterness; but—well, I have moved about among 
my confréres and have occasionally heard things! 


“ LIFE 1s Too SHORT FOR FRICTION.” 


I once spent a few pleasant days with the secretary of an 
important gas company in England; and, in the course of some 
heart-to-heart talks, he unburdened his soul to me. He told me 
(I can recall the conversation as if it had taken place but yester- 
day) that his official life was made wretched by constant mis- 
understandings and friction between his department and the 
engineer’s. ‘“ The engineer is not a bad fellow at all at bottom,” 
he said; “a bit too pushful and grasping for my taste, perhaps. 
But we all have our faults. He is a busy man, and has to leave 
a great deal of detail work to his subordinates. Now, his chief 
assistant and mine are not, through some ancient grudge, on 
good terms. You can imagine what happens. They watch each 
other like jealous dogs, and report to him or to me every trumpery 
little thing in the way of an error or an omission that comes in 
their way. Eachof us,I suppose, isinclined to accept the ex parte 
statements of his assistant; and so I am afraid we are both some- 
times made tools of by the very men who should do their best to 
smooth our paths. The result is that the engineer and I write 
complaining letters to each other on trivial matters which should 
never require our attention at all.” I asked him why he did not 
find his assistant a new job, or hint tohim that he might seek one 
elsewhere. He replied that he was a very capable man, and had 
been with the company for many years. “ Besides,” he added, 
with a meaning smile, “he is a nephew of the chairman.” 

The moral, of course, is that a chief should be on his guard 
when a complaint as to “the other side” is brought to him (no 
man’s statement should be trusted against his enemy); and if he 
should find, on making investigation, that a mountain has been 
made out of a molehill, he should let it be clearly understood that 
a repetition of that kind of engineering would not be tolerated. 
He should also avoid letters on these topics as he would the plague. 
They merely add fuel to the fire. ‘The pen may be a surer, but 
the tongue is a nicer instrument,” observes the wise Sir Arthur 
Helps, in his excellent series of ‘‘ Essays Written in the Intervals 
of Business.” ‘Life is too short for friction,” as a former col- 
league of mine was fond of saying, when there were faint indica- 
tions.that heat was about to be generated between us; or, as a 
philosophical old gas company director once observed to me, 
“ Quarrelling with a colleague is like quarrelling with one’s wife— 
you have to live with him afterwards.” 

And now, descending from the general to the particular, I will 
give a few illustrations of, and suggestions concerning, that har- 
monious working which is the text of my discourse. They may 
seem rather trifling, and so they are—unless you neglect them. 











Anne DAL sil 


See eee 
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CoRRESPONDENCE. 


In spite of notices on gas demand-notes that letters of com- 
plaint as to the supply of gas, &c., should be sent to the engineer, 
many consumers persist in addressing them to the central office. 
As it is important that the engineer’s department should receive 
these complaints in good time, the secretary should make arrange- 
ments for the letters to be dispatched to the works with the least 
possible delay. 


The following plan of dealing with correspondence, when fairly | 


heavy, can be recommended: A junior clerk has instructions to 
be at the office at a few minutes to nine, and to sort the letters 
into three classes—viz., (1) Letters addressed to the engineer ; 
(2) letters addressed to the company;: (3) letters addressed to 
the secretary. When the secretary arrives at nine o’clock [raise 
not your eyebrows, ye who enter upon the scene of your labours 
when the morning is half-spent!| he is joined by a senior clerk, 
and the boy cuts. open the envelopes of classes (2) and (3), still 
keeping them in separate piles. The secretary removes the con- 
tents of the envelopes of group (2), and, after a quick glance at 
them, tosses them to his assistant, who is standing at the other 
side of the table. The clerk has three baskets near at hand, 
marked respectively “ Secretary’s Department,” “ Engineer’s De- 
partment,” and “ Both Departments.” After stamping the letters 
with the date and hour of receipt, he casts a rapid eye over them, 
and places them in their appropriate receptacles. The boy next 
takes a large envelope, and inserts init the letters addressed to the 
engineer and those from the engineer’s basket. By ten or twelve 
minutes past nine the packet is handed to a motor cyclist, and by 
9.20 it is delivered at the works. 

The secretary then, at his ease, deals with the communications 
which refer to subjects that affect both the departments (urgent 
matters, such as escapes, “no gas,” &c., being telephoned to the 
works), and finally with those relating to his own office. Among 
the former there may be, for example, a letter from a consumer 
who, in remitting a cheque in payment of an account, asks for a 
man to be sent to remedy a defective cooker. In this case the 
request would, as already explained, be telephoned to the engi- 
neer’s office, and the following printed slip (5 in. by 3 in.) enclosed 
with the receipted account: 








GAS COMPANY, 





[ADDREss. ] 
amend Foccccccccccccc cl? 
The Secretary begs to acknowledge the receipt of your 
REE OE, 6600s s<tas , with cheque, and returns here- 


with the account duly discharged, 

He has drawn the attention of the Engineer and 
MORAGEr 20 YOUT TOMMTES 96 oocicccccccesiccesecince 
If any further communication on this matter should be 
necessary, kindly address direct to the Engineer and 
Manager at the Gas-Works. 











As the letter is of more importance to the engineer’s depart- 
ment than to the secretary’s, it is sent to the works with the mid- 
day letters, marked by a rubber stamp thus: 


GAS COMPANY. 











Correspondent informed by the Secretary that h.. 
Communication has been sent to the Engineer for 
attention. 








In cases where the secretary decides to retain a double- 
barrelled communication, a letter (following upon the telephone 
message) is sent to the engineer, in which the consumer’s com- 
plaint, or what-not, is transmitted. Printed forms [8 in. by 10} in.] 
with blanks are used, and duplicates are obtained by carbon 
paper : 


GAS COMPANY. 











SECRETARY'S DEPARTMENT. 


[ADDRESS. | 
To 





| 

| 

, EsqQ., | 
Engineer and Manager. | 

DEAR SIR. | 

| I have received a letter from the above, dated 
| in WHICH... <6. says that | 


eee eee eee ee eee Pee eee eee eee eee eee) 


| to the matter. 
Yours faithfully, 


Secretary. 





It sometimes happens that the secretary’s postal packets in- 
clude such alien missives as coal consignment notes, orders from 
coke merchants with whom the company has regular transactions, 
requests for quotations for fitting-work, &c. Persons who habitu- 





ally offend in this direction should be politely educated to better 
ways: 








GAS COMPANY. 


[ADDRESS. ] 
(Date as per Post Mark.) 
The Secretary would be greatly obliged if you would 
be so good as to address future 
direct to the Engineer and Manager at the Gas-Works. 


wee e ee eee ee eee eee eee ee) 


[POSTCARD. ] 
| 








TACTLESSNESS. 


A tactless and unimaginative secretary or engineer may, without 
perhaps knowing it, cause irritation to his colleague by dealing 
with matters which do not strictly come within his department. 
A proper observance of professional courtesy requires the avoid- 
ance of all acts of encroachment. Let me give a single and a 
simple example, I will assume that the engineer receives a letter 
from a consumer complaining of an escape of gas, and asking for 
an extension of time in which to pay his gas account. If he were 
to grant the request, he would be committing an act of trespass. 
The probabilities are that the engineer would not know whether 
the consumer was a “ good payer” or a “ bad payer ”"—the worst 
sinners in this respect have usually the most plausible pens and 
tongues—whereas in the secretary’s department his character 
would be well known. Obviously, the right course would be to 
pass on the request to the secretary, and intimate to the consumer 
that this had been done. 

The equilibrium of the engineer is likely to be upset if he re- 
ceives, just at the time when his men are busy meter-reading, a 
long list of consumers in arrear whose supplies are to be cut off, 
It is, I know, difficult always to arrange matters in such a way as 
to avoid this; but the secretary should use every endeavour to 
do so. He should also try to send the list early in the week, so 
that those consumers who pay a day or two after they have ex- 
perienced the inconvenience of being without gas may have their 
supplies renewed before Saturday, when the pressure in the dis- 
tribution department is high. 


I am conscious that I may be preaching to the converted (I am 
not ordained to preach at all); and to multiply illustrations, though 
it would lengthen my sermon and weary my readers, would not 
point my moral or adorn-my tale. The great thing to ensure the 
harmonious working of departments is for the heads of them to 
cultivate a spirit of kindliness and mutual consideration—in short, 
to put themselves in their colleague’s place, and try to appreciate 
his point of view. Then if any little hitch does occur, as occur it 
will occasionally, each will know that it was not brought about 
intentionally by the other, and both will do their best to find a 
remedy. After all, “what is there in this world’s goods which 
should sharpen our spirits, and make so many kind-hearted 
brethren of us fall out so cruelly by the way?” 


THE MONOMETER WHITE METAL FURNACE. 


The “ Monometer” white-metal furnace is said to ensure a 
perfectly homogeneous alloy; and the oxidation is reduced to a 
minimum by the Monometer Company’s (Aston, Birmingham) 
system of enclosing the melting pot and bringing the inert gases 
from the burners into the chamber above the pot. The Com- 
pany’s self-acting heat controller is also fitted, and, by acting on 
the gas supply, automatically prevents metal from being over- 
heated. 


Other novel features of the white-metal furnace are the mixing 
arrangements and the valve-controlled outlet. The mixer is in 
the form of propeller blades rotated in the melting pot by an ex- 
ternal hand lever; the weight of the mixer being borne on a ball- 
bearing. Passing down the centre of the mixer-sleeve is the 
valve-stem ; the valve being cone-seated and operated by a screw 
and hand wheel. By this means, the flow of molten metal is 
accurately conteelied. The melting pot is of the Company’s 
patent Tantalum iron, adapted to resist the action of heat and 
molten metal. The metal is tapped from the bottom of the pot, 
and is thus free from dirt or dross. The furnace is fitted with 
the firm’s patent burners for use with town gas or producer gas. 
The inventor and patentee is Mr. I. H. Hall, the Managing- 
Director of the Company. 

In addition to the melting furnaces here described, the Com- 
pany have a heating oven for raising the bearing shells to the cor- 
rect temperature for tinning. These ovens have a similar auto- 
matic heat control. There is no guesswork as to the correct 
temperature for tinning; the moulds being withdrawn exactly at 
the right heat. 











Volunteers for National Service.—There are mentioned on the 
form of offer to be used by volunteers for national service twenty 
trades for which male valenbdaen between the ages of 18 and 61 
are specially wanted. The trades and occupations of primary 
importance include coal mining, manufacture of coal-tar pro- 
ducts, manufacture of coke, public utility services (which include 
gas-works). 
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A CHEMIST’S CLUB. 





A PRACTICAL step towards the formation of a club for chemists 
in London has been taken by the London Section of the Society 
of Chemical Industry. The present Honorary Secretary, Mr. 
T. D. Morson, who took office about three years ago, has long 
cherished the idea of stimulating the social side of the activi- 
ties of the section in the direction of bringing the members to- 
gether more than is possible in what has been termed the frigid 
atmosphere of the monthly meetings at Burlington House. In- 
deed, we believe there was for some years a select gathering 
called the Dining Club or some such name which apparently 
defeated its own ends by its very exclusiveness. 

However, the idea was conceived this session of holding in- 
formal meetings of the section under more convivial surround- 
ings than Burlington House, and in addition to the usual 
monthly meetings. The first of these was held in December ; 
and it did not take long at that meeting for the concrete pro- 
posal to form a Chemists’ Club to be put forward. A Com- 
mittee was appointed to go into the matter, and a report was 
presented at another informal gathering at a city café on Mon- 
day, Feb. 19. Practical and financial difficulties, however, were 
encountered ; and the possibility of the club premises belonging 
to the London Section has had to be shelved for the present. 

In the first place it was quickly found that the Government 
demands upon hotel accommodation in London has resulted in 
it being impossible to rent (say) two rooms at a hotel, where the 
members could be catered for. Consequently the Committee 
were thrown-back upon the expedient of hiring empty rooms 
and furnishing them, and making arrangements with a caterer 
to look after the refreshment department. Quotations were 
obtained ; and it was quickly seen that a capital fund of £1000, 
together with a fairly heavy subscription, would be necessary ; 
and the Committee, feciing that such a scheme at the present 
moment was inopportune, came back to the members of the 
section with a statement of the whole position, in the hope that 
some other arrangement could be developed. 

After considerable discussion, it was decided, tentatively, to 
arrange for fortnightly dinners at a City restaurant where the 
members of the London Section can meet under more or less 
clublike conditions. The Committee who have been dealing 
with the scheme are to continue in office, with the object of 
gradually working-up to a club in the real sense of the word, 
when times are more propitious, and when we are a stage nearer 
to the federation of chemical societies and institutions, so that 
there shall be a club for the chemical industry and not merely 
one for the members of one society. The Chemical Club of 
Manchester was developed on somewhat similar lines, without 
reference to particular societies ; and there are many representa- 
tives of the gas industry who are members. 

So much for the club. The informal meeting held yesterday 
(Monday) week was also concerned with the means for increas- 
ing the membership of the London Section; and in the main it 
is felt that the fortnightly dinners which are to be held will tend 
in this direction. There are one or two other aspects, however. 
Chemical manufacturers complain that they hear little of the 
Society, which was primarily formed for the benefit of the manu- 
facturing industry; and it is a question (as mentioned by the 
Chairman of the Section) whether the work has not become too 
large for an Honorary Secretary. The membership stands at 
one-quarter that of the whole Society, vet it has not appreciably 
increased during the last twenty years; and the possibility of 
the appointment of a paid Secretary to work under the Honorary 
Secretary is at any rate in the mind of the Chairman. 

Another thought of Mr. Ling is that the Society’s ‘‘ Journal ”’ 
should be improved, even to the extent of developing it into a 
weekly magazine. Mr. Ling thinks that the Society, with its 
vast resources, could arrange for a better publication than could 
private enterprise. Apropos of this and of the increase of mem- 
bership, Mr. W. J. A. Butterfield suggested that more attention 
should be given to gaining publicity for the Society’s meetings. 
One of the features of Burlington House, of course, is that no 
accommodation is provided for the Press; but our own experi- 
ence is that Mr. Morson and Mr. Ling, the Chairman of the 
section, are extremely courteous and, far from placing obstacles 
in the way, give every assistance at the meetings when matters 
germane to the gas industry take a ‘‘ JouRNAL ”’ representative 
there. The Society does, however, suffer in comparison with 
others, in that no papers or abstracts are provided at the meet- 
ings ; and it is an unwritten law with authors that not too much 
must be published anywhere else until after the Society’s own 
** Journal ’’ has dealt with the papers that are read. That is 
what was in Mr, Butterfield’s mind. But there are differences 
of opinion on the point; and in the general overhaul of the 
activities of the London Section which is apparently going on, 
this will no doubt receive careful attention. Q 
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The Council of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, in 
their annual report, had unfortunately to report the decease of a 
considerable number of members. Among the names, with the 
dates of their election, appear those of Sir Corbet Woodall, D.Sc. 
(1882), Mr. William King (1872), and Sir Hiram S. Maxim (1884). 








LIGHTS AND EYESIGHT. 


The members of the Illuminating Engineering Society were 
occupied at their meeting last Tuesday with the consideration of 
the subject of ‘‘ The Effect on the Eye of Varying Degrees of 
Brightness and Contrast.’’ The author of the paper (which 
covered considerable ground, and from which we can only give 
a few extracts) was Dr. James Kerr, of the Public Health De- 
partment of the London County Council. The President (Sir 
William H. Bennett, K.C.V.O., F.R.C.S.), was in the chair. 

The author referred to the importance of the subject in view 
of the work called for from the eye. The subject of glare, put 
in the forefront of the Society’s activities, has enormous practi- 
cal bearings. One may not hit a man on the comparatively 
insensitive skin without running the risk of legal or other penal- 
ties, but may with impunity, literally hit him in the eyes with a 
1000-c.p. beam. Short, however of this, the effects of glare are 
daily felt and far-reaching. Lighting belongs to the amenities 
of life, and can be made an artistic pleasure if scientifically used, 
but can be the very reverse by becoming a vulgar intrusion or 
glaring disturbance. Individuals differ much in their reactions. 
A healthy muscular labourer could, without remark, endure 
hours of lighting conditions which in a sensitive, less well 
nourished, or possibly chronically fatigued, worker might be the 
cause of lasting distress or ill-health. 

The author proceeded to sum up the simplest physiological 
aspects of vision which should be kept in mind if the art of 
illumination is to be made a pleasure instead of an infliction. 
He treated the subjects under the headings of fundamental pro- 
pertics of the eye, the importance of adaptation in the eye, the 
retinal structure, the effect of chromatic aberration, and then 
he came to 





Tne Apsovcutre GLARE LIMIT. 


The author said: Turning now to another aspect of glare— 
that from bright sources. With every eclipse of the sun, cases 
are recorded where individuals looking at the partially eclipsed 
sun without protecting glasses, receive permanent damage. 
The sensitive layer or the nerve structures about it are burned 
out functionally at the macula, and a permanent black spot re- 
mains on the field of vision. This represents the extreme case 
of glare from high intrinsic brilliancy. 

After any bright object is looked at, the destruction of visual 
purple and accompanying changes are so rapid and intense 
that time is taken up in the restitution of the original condition ; 
and during this time after-images occur. They should normally 
disappear in the fraction of a second; but with intense light, or 
with poor circulation in the eyeball, or certain depressed condi- 
tions of nerve structures, these after-images may persist to such 
an extent that glaring effects result. In this connection fatigue 
and excess of tobacco are always to be thought of. Mere glare 
effects from continued images of the source of light in the field 
of vision may be quite exhausting. Apparently the maximum 
brightness which the eye is prepared for through its long course 
of evolution is the brightest sky, apart from the actual image of 
the sun. That Nature has prepared us for this may be judged 
from the pigmentation of the eyes of southern as compared with 
their slighter coloration in northern races. This amount is 
generally taken as 2°5 to 3 candles to the square inch; and some 
such amount has been suggested as the standard for any visible 
sources of lighting. 


INDIRECT AND SEMI-INDIRECT LIGHTING. 


Indirect lighting may accomplish this to perfection; but the 
semi-indirect can also be utilized if the actual incandescent 
source is used as a primary to light a sufficiently large diffusing 
shade which will act as a secondary source, which can be looked 
at steadily without hurt to the eye. Indirect lighting has its 
restfulness due to its diffuseness and absence of high intrinsic 
brilliancy on any surface. The eye is saved much fatigue by 
absence of violent contrasts, and by not having to pass from a 
comparatively dark surface to an incandescent one quite sud- 
denly. On the other hand, asit is only through shadows that ob- 
jects are seen, comparatively shadowless lighting—while useful 
for general illumination apart from special eye work, or for the 
examination of plain surfaces, reading or writing—is not so 
useful where small objects or textural surfaces have to be ex- 
amined. It would thus be good in a bank, but bad in a school. 
Direct lighting is the most economical method for handling 
objects or manufacturing processes; but here again if the light 
source is not kept out of the field of vision, or shaded-down to 
the 3 c.p. per inch standard for any visible surface, it will cause 
strain and fatigue. 

EFFECT OF CONTRAST. 


The matter of contrast is of very great importance not only in 
regard to light sources which may be the cause of after-images, 
and distribution of light, but also for such problems as the 
kinema screen. Excessive or defective contrast may be equally 
troublesome. The New York Committee who investigated glare 
a couple of years ago stated that vision was best with contrasts 
about 1 : 20, but was possible at 98 : 100, and could be done with- 
out discomfort up to 1: 100. In sunlit scenes out of doors, ex- 
cluding the sun itself, the contrasts rarely exceed 1:20. Indoors 
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not over 1: 200, although window frames against a bright sky 
may give a contrast 1: 10,000. They thought it probable that 
the comfortable limiting ratio lies between 1: 100 and 1 : 200, 
and preferably should be kept below 1 : roo. 

This appears to me an important suggestion. It seems to 
take into account the admitted fact that a bright object is more 
distressing to the eye when presented with a dark background, 
than if seen amid relatively bright surroundings, owing to the 
adaptation of the eye. In full daylight with an eye adapted to 
relatively great brightness, even an incandescent filament may 
not appear very glaring, whereas in the dark a lighted match, 
held near the eyes, produces temporary dazzle. The factor 
1: 100 appears to have been suggested mainly by practical ex- 
perience. It was suggested in Prof. L. Weber’s contribution 
to the discussion on glare in 1910; but it would be more satis- 
factory if detailed physiological evidence in support of the ratio 
could be obtained in the laboratory. 


PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE EFFECT OF CONTRAST. 


Even in cases where the surfaces are of moderate brightness, 
and no extreme form of glare would be imagined to exist, an 
extreme contrast, or a contrast operating in the wrong direc- 
tion, may be inconvenient. In some cases the continued fixa- 
tion of a brightly lighted spot on a stage, with the rest of the 
field of view in complete darkness, entails a strain on the eye. 
The fixing of a desirable limit to contrast has also a bearing 
upon local illumination. It is hardly possible to lay down the 
law that either “ local ”’ or “‘ general ”’ lighting is invariably best ; 
but the extreme contrast present when a workman is engaged 
on fine work, and using a powerful shaded light operating over 
a small area, with the surroundings in complete darkness is un- 
doubtedly trying. Here again a limit to the contrast might well 
be prescribed. This raises one other question. Should there 
be also a limit to uniformity? The view is often expressed that 
completely uniform lighting (were it attainable) would also be 
trying to the eyes. Is extreme monotony of brightness also ob- 
jectionable? This is a matter on which very little physiological 
evidence is available ; but there seems ground for the belief that 
the best conditions involve an illumination on the object viewed 
greater than that given to the surroundings. It is, at all events, 
generally agreed that when the contrast is reversed—i.e., when 
the illumination on the work or object viewed is actually less 
than the general illumination—the visual effect is prejudiced. 


ILLUMINATION FOR DISTANT OBJECTS. 


It may be added in passing that while the illumination needed 
for close work is fairly well understood, the conditions for rela- 
tively distant vision have been less studied. For example there 
is general agreement that for reading good type on white paper 
2 to 3 foot-candles is the minimum desirable. But the corre- 
sponding illumination required for lighting targets, blackboards, 
and illuminated signs and notices to be viewed from a distance 
has been little studied. Assuming that the angle sibtended by 
the detail at the eye, and the contrast between this detail and 
the background are the same, would the illumination necessary 
be different according as the object is viewed at a distance of 
(say) 1, 5 and 20 and 100 feet? Probably it would be consider- 
ably greater. Again, if we assume that 2 to 3 foot-candles is 
needed for close observation of good type on a white background, 
how far will higher illumination enable us to perceive fine de- 
tail which cannot be clearly seen at the above illumination ? 
And to what extent will a higher illumination aid us in per- 
ceiving detail if the contrast is less than that presented by black 
letters on a white ground? An investigation on practical lines 
into these matters would yield results and might have an im- 
portant bearing on the question of the amount of illumination 
necessary for different classes of work in factories. 

GLARE FROM ‘‘ SUCCESSIVE CONTRAST’? AND FLICKER. 

The effects of glare are due to simultaneous contrast. A 
corresponding effect occurs when the eye sees surfaces of vastly 
differing brightness in succession. For example, when we pass 
from a brightly lighted room into the darkness outside, the eye, 
being adapted to the brilliancy inside, can see little until it has 
become adjusted to the lower brightness. The present darken- 
ing of London offers many examples of this effect. The alter- 
nate patches of brightness under lamps and darkness between 
them are doubtless distracting to drivers and pedestrians whose 
eyes are required to adjust themselves to the altered conditions 
as they pass from one region to another. This is an argument 
in favour of more uniform illumination. 

An extreme instance of such an effect is met with in the case 
of a flickering, unsteady illumination, which is notoriously try- 
ing to the eyes. Flicker is rather a mysterious subject, which 
would require separate treatment. It seems more evident to the 
peripheral retina than on the macula, and is due to alterations 
in light and shade slow enough to evoke continual efforts at 
adjustment. It is in this respect perhaps that the pupillary 
contractions of the iris are most to be regarded. This effect 
might also receive the attention of the Society, though it is 
obviously more difficult to specify, as it includes both time and 
brightness. It should not, however, be impossible to specify 
the steadiness of sources of light and to state approximately the 
amount of flicker which is distinctly perceptible to the eye, and 





therefore objectionable. Such fluctuations may occur either on 
a fluctuating gas supply or an electric lamp run off an alter- 
nating supply of low frequency. With alternating current, the 
point at which no flicker is perceptible depends on the damping 
effect of the filament, and the duration of an impression on the 
retina. This is attained in about 1-20th of a second in average 
light and 1-50th of a second in very bright light. If the fre- 
quency exceeds 50, as is generally the case, there should be in 
general no perceptible variation in the case of stationary objects. 
The brightness of the light is a material factor. Therefore it is 
conceivable that an effect which is inappreciable if one looks 
straight at the filament might be detected if one is observing an 
illuminated object of much lower brightness. 

As is well known, inconvenient effects may be produced by 
moving objects illuminated by alternating arcs. At a certain 
period of revolution, rotating machinery may even appear sta- 
tionary—an obviously dangerous effect. This method of lighting 
should not be employed for the illumination of moving objects. 
The corresponding effect of electric incandescent lamps on alter- 
nating supply is very much less, but might in some circum- 
stances be appreciable. 


DISCUSSION. 


The PREsIDENT said that the members had listened with the 
greatest interest to Dr. Kerr’s learned communication. The im- 
portance of proper methods of lighting generally was receiving 
more and more attention in these days; and this was largely 
due to the work of the Society. The most important of all the 
questions affecting perfect lighting were those of glare, flicker, 
and strong contrasts. 

Mr. J. S. Dow referred to a number of written communica- 
tions received on the subject of the paper. Among them was 
one from Mr. Bishop Harman and another from Dr. Ernest 
Clarke, M.D., F.R.C.S. 

Mr. Bishop HARMAN said that before the war people were 
living in the spacious times of unlimited evening illumination 
of their towns. In these days of darkness, the state of the 
streets of the big cities had proved positively that very little 
thought had been given to the attainment of a system of illumina- 
tion which would be both effective and comfortable. In pre-war 
days, the exposure of flame-arc lamps in rows in front of shops 
at very little above the level of the heads of people was distress- 
ing to a high degree. Not less troublesome, but much more 
dangerous, was the bewilderment-caused by the innumerable 
twinkling lights that surrounded one in the passage of a great 
darkened square or street. Trafalgar Square was a terrible 
place on a dark clear night when there was no haze to distribute 
the rays of the lights or deaden those at a distance. That such 
a state of affairs was quite unnecessary was proved by the re- 
cent changes in the street lamps in Marylebone. Here the upper 
part of the glass in the region of the metallic filament lamp was 
covered with a band of paper, the rest of the glass was thickly 
stippled with white paint. The effect was to reduce the specific 
intensity of the light, increase the luminous surface, and produce 
a delightfully soft glow at once illuminating and comfortable. 
It would seem doubtful policy to attempt the prescription of any 
specific standard of lighting for general purposes. Minima 
were necessary. But minima should not be allowed to become 
the maxima. The one thing that should be insisted upon was 
the relative illumination of the parts of the same place. Dr. 
Kerr had wisely emphasized this as the chief factor for comfort- 
able vision. 

Dr. Ernest CLARKE said there was no doubt about the truth 
of Dr. Kerr’s statement, that extreme contrast between the 
brightness of an object and that of the general surroundings 
was most objectionable. There was no doubt that the glare of 
light had had of late years many more victims, probably due to 
incandescent gaslight not being properly masked and electric 
light not being properly diffused. Naked incandescent or elec- 
tric lights should never be fixed on the eve-line, and should be 
placed high up or low down, and then carefully shaded. The 
best form of illumination was reflected light ; but unfortunately 
the cost of this and its extravagance militated against its general 
adoption. 

The discussion got largely on to the track of cinema theatre 
lighting—among the speakers being Dr. Kimmins, Mr. New- 
BOLD, Mr. F. W. Goopgenoucu, Mr. E. T. Swinson, and Mr. 
LEON GASTER. 

Dr. EDRIDGE GREEN said that for the last twenty-five years he 
had considered it a fundamental principle of lighting that, in 
order to see with the centre of the retina, they must have the 
periphery stimulated. People had complained to him about 
having headaches under different systems of lighting ; and the 
first question he asked them was, ‘‘ Do you use a reading lamp, 
and have the rest of the room dark? ’’ ‘ Yes.’’? ‘* Do you play 
at bridge tables that are lighted, while the rest of the room 
is dark?”’ ‘‘ Yes.”’ ‘* Do you go to cinematograph shows?” 
“* Yes.’’ ‘Then what you have to do to get rid of your head- 
ache is to have not only your concentrated light, but at the 
same time a light round the room.”’ 

Mrs. A. M. CLoOUDESLEY BRERETON advocated that steps should 
be taken to get working men and women interested in the ques- 
tions that Dr. Kerr had raised. If intelligent working men and 
women could be brought to see the importance of such things 
as this, better results would be obtained in many of these techni- 
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cal guestions in which the members of the Society were con- 
cerned. Such appreciation by those who had to work by lights 
in factories would do much to quicken the application of suitable 
lighting regulations. 

Mr. A. Cunnincton (L. & S. W. Ry.) remarked that one 
direction in which they wanted more knowledge was that of 
intrinsic brilliancy. He had been trying one or two experiments 
with different lamps; and these seemed to suggest that it was 
not necessarily the projected area of the filaments that they 
ought to take, but that in some cases it was the apparent area 
which met the eye. In the case of the metallic filament lamp, 
they had a group of filaments, and the projected area of the 
filaments was that taken up by the filaments alone. But when 
they took the case of the gas-mantle, the intrinsic brilliancy was 
taken on the whole area of the mantle. But the gas-mantle 
Was not a solid; it was only a woven mesh, and the area of the 
mesh was considerably less than the outside of the mantle. He 
was led to. look at this question by some intrinsic brilliancy 
figures by Dr. Stockhausen; and he could not make the figures 
agree so far as his.own eyes were concerned. The average in- 
candescent mantle, according to Dr. Stockhausen, worked out 
to 6 candles per square centimetre, whereas the average fila- 
ment lamp worked out to something like 180 candles per square 
centimetre. Putting the gas-mantle and the electric filament 
lamps side by side, such a large difference could not be detected 
by the eye. With the metallic filament lamps, there was a large 
space between the filaments which gave relief to the eye. To 
take only the projected area of the filaments did not, to his mind, 
supply a guide to the amount of dazzle. 

Mr. J. G. CLark (Gas Light and Coke Company) said he had 

listened with much interest to Dr. Kerr’s lucid paper. One 
thing that struck him was the number of questions the author 
asked, which only showed what a fruitful future there was be- 
fore the Society. Dr. Kerr made some observations on the uni- 
formity of illumination, and asked in the case of poor visibility 
at 3 foot-candles whether better visibility would be obtained at 
higher illuminations. In this connection, he (Mr. Clark) would 
like to point out that, in his experience in factories and such-like 
places, the workmen—particularly skilled men—liked to have the 
opportunity of choosing a degree of illumination suitable for the 
particular job they were on. In practical lighting, it frequently 
happened that the units were spaced to give a gradient of illu- 
mination along a workbench. They might have 6 foot-candles 
underneath the lamp, and then tailing-off to (say) 3 foot-candles 
before the illumination was overlapped by the light from the 
next lamp. The workman then had a choice between 6 and 3 
foot-candles with intermediate variations, of which, in his (Mr. 
Clark’s) experience, advantage was very frequently taken. This 
seemed to give an affirmative reply to Dr. Kerr’s question. For 
the same reason, high-class workmen had often asked him to 
provide them with a light that could be raised and towered. 
Respecting permissible brightness, something between 1 and: 
3 candles per square inch was generally regarded as satisfac- 
tory ; but whatever value was accepted, it seemed necessary to 
take into account the angle of vision. Could Dr. Kerr tell them 
whether light sources outside the range of actual. vision were 
likely to influence vision. It brought them to what was some- 
times described as the ‘‘ angle of glare.’? Dr. Kerr made some 
observations on contrast. They reminded him (Mr. Clark) of a 
paper read by Mr. Mackinney and himself a few years ago, in 
which. some photographs were shown of a variety of sources— 
gas and electric—with various kinds of equipment taken first 
against ‘a dark and then against a light background. They 
appeared to show that a source that was painfully bright against 
a dark background was not so against a light background, and 
that it might not be correct to be too narrow in their limits of 
permissible brightness. Circumstances seemed to alter cases. 
The last speaker’s remarks on intrinsic brilliancy interested 
him ; but he could not follow him into his analogy between the 
meshes of an incandescent gas-mantle and the dark spaces ad- 
jacent to the filament of a tungsten lamp. It was true that a 
mantle had meshes; but if the fibre was examined under a 
microscope, it would be found to consist of a rough rope-like 
structure with many fine fibres projecting into the spaces of the 
mesh. These fibres got very brilliant, and tended in practice to 
fill the space with light. Again, it must be remembered that the 
inside of the mantle was brilliantly incandescent ; and this could 
be seen from the outside through the meshes. This combina- 
tion of the incandescent interior with the incandescent exterior 
of the mantle made it practically an incandescent solid, with a 
boundary coincident with that of the mantle itself. He did not 
want on this occasion to make any comparison between the gas- 
mantle and the electric filament lamp, except to point out that 
the meshes of the mantle were in no way to be compared with 
the dark spaces between the tungsten filaments. 

Mr. A. P. TRorrer said he suggested before the Society some 
time ago that, when discussing the area of a metallic filament, 
they must not take a micrometer measurement. They saw by 
irradiation a filament about ten times the width of the filament 
itself. It seemed to him that this was what they should take, 
and not a micronteter measurement of the filament. 

Mr. Dow said the effect of contrast upon which Dr. Kerr laid 
such stress came, to an extent, into almost all lighting pro- 
blems ; and it seemed to him it would be desirable if they could 
yet a complete set of measurements made as to the amount of 





change in brightness which the eye could perceive with different 
illuminants with varying backgrounds to them. ; 1 

Dr. Kerr, in the course of his reply to the discussion, said 
that what had brought them to the preSent position was the fact 
that they had now sources of light enormously more brilliant 
than formerly. When he spoke of 3 foot-candles, he meant that 
no light should exceed this if acting direct on the eye—that was 
to say, lights visible to the eye. Even then for household light- 
ing this would be excessive. In the transition from darkness to 
brightness or from lightness to darkness, adaptation of the eye 
was rather a slow process. The eye was not adapted to quick 
changes. 


BRICKLAYING IN RELATION TO GAS MAKING. 








The Glasgow Corporation Gas Department Foremen’s As- 
sociation brought a successful session to a close on Friday, the 
16th inst., when a paper was read by Mr. ‘T. Fraser on “ Brick- 
laying in Relation to Gas Making.” 

The bricklaying part of a gas undertaking is, the author said, 
in some quarters looked on as being of rather secondary import- 
ance; but, far from being unimportant, it isa most essential 
part of the gas-making plant. Without well-constructed ovens 
and retorts, there would be a very poor return from the coal 
used. Expansion and contraction of the brickwork are the two 
factors which give the greatest amount of trouble—expansion 
when working, and contraction when shutting-down. In some 
instances, allowances are made for expansion by using given 
thicknesses of wood, which simply burns away as the heat rises ; 
but one can never be certain just how much expansion will take 
place, owing to the differences in the material used.” A remedy, 
or partial remedy, is to put in the very best material. This, 
though dearer to begin with, proves to be the most economical 
in the end. Another, and better, remedy would be to keep the 
benches working until they practically burn themselves out ; but 
this will only be possible when the demand for gas is the same 
in summer as in winter. This happy day for the industry seems 
to be not far distant. For the year ended May, 1916, the con- 
sumption of gas in Glasgow was 188,000,000 c.{t. above the pre- 
vious year; and no one will suggest that it was used in extra 
lighting. 

As things are at present, the bricklayers in gas-works are 
as migratory as the swallows, in that they go away in the 
autumn and come back in the spring. Immediately March 
arrives, the benches of retorts, according to their condition, are 
shut-down one after the other, as the demand for gas‘diminishes. 
After the benches have cooled for a fortnight or so, each retort is 
carefully examined; and one can then say how many new re- 
torts are required. It is useless to try to estimate the number 
needed for the repair of a bench during its working time,’as'the 
expansion which tends to tighten-up the cracks when the heat’ is 
greatest, and the carbon which adheres freely to the sides and 
top of the inside, give the retort the appearance of being quite 
good, when in reality it is far from being so. Good-looking re- 
torts (when working) sometimes collapse completely when cooled 
down. So the shutting-down of fire-clay retorts after six or 
eight months is bad business, as it entails as much labour, and 
costs just about as much, as a bench of retorts which has been 
working continuously for two years or more. 

There are at the Dawsholm Gas-Works five, eight, ten, and 
eleven oven benches, or 184 ovens of horizontals, containing 
1736 retorts, with the addition of 144 verticals lately installed. 
The settings are of the regenerative type. They differ from the 
usual type of regenerative setting, inasmuch as there is no 
nostril system of inlet for the producer gases and secondary air ; 
but the producer gases are admitted in a body immediately be- 
hind the front 14-inch wall in the centre of the oven, where they 
spread to both sides, and at this point come in contact with the 
preheated secondary air. Combustion takes place under and 
between the side and centre retorts, but all in the front half of 
the setting, where the temperature may be anything up to 2700° 
Fahr. The gases then take an upward course to the top of the 
setting, over a bridge-wall, and down the back half of the oven, 
where they enter the regenerator to do their work of heating the 
incoming secondary air, after which they go direct to the chim- 
ney through a large main flue provided on top of the bench. 

In connection with this main flue, it has often been a source 
of wonder to the author why some engineer did not come along 
with an appliance whereby the heat in this flue could be utilized ; 
for in a large works like this, there is as much waste heat goiny 
into the chimneys as would do the work of one or two water- 
boilers. The boiling-point of water is 212° Fahr.; and recent 
temperatures of the waste gases taken in some of the main 
flues show that there is as much as 576° Fahr. going into the 
air, without being applied to any useful purpose, other than 
making the chimney draw. Each bench of retorts could pro- 
bably make sufficient steam to supply its own purposes, with 
the exception of driving engines, where a good pressure is re- 
quired. Steam is used under the fire-bars of each producer to 
cool them, and also to prevent the formation of hard clinker. 
It also forms, with the incandescent coke, hydrogen and carbon 
monoxide, two combustible gases—the latter the same gas as is 
formed. in the producer by. the action of the primary air. 
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Opinion is much divided on the question of the number and 
thickness of the cross-walls which carry the retorts ; some favour- 
ing a large number of thin walls fairly close together, and others 
preferring thick walls, and only a few of them. In these 
settings, there are both; as, owing to the fact of combustion 
taking place in the front half of the ovens, fairly thick, strong 
walls are necessary. Even with them, if there is such a thing 
as a defective brick or tile in the construction of these walls, or 
any carelessness in building by the bricklayers, it spells trouble 
later on; for the wall will not stand the high temperature to 
which it is subjected. The building of retort-settings requires 
more care than the ordinary work of bricklayers, as the beds 
and cross-joints have to be as thin and close together as possi- 
ble, otherwise there is shrinkage due to the excess moisture. It 
is advisable to avoid rough surfaces as much as possible, as the 
cutting action of the gases will soon cause fusion. All things 
considered, the bricklayer in a gas-works, to be a success, must 
be a specialist. 


REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Gias Analysis Apparatus.—No. 101,979. 
AKTIEBOLAGET INGENIORSFIRMA Fritz EGNELL, of Stockholm, 
Sweden. 

No, 15,280; Jan. 25, 1916. Convention date, Feb. 6, 1915. 











This invention has reference to automatic apparatus for gas 
analyzing purposes—to make it possible to investigate the percentage 
of methane in a gas mixture containing same. 

It has heretofore been proposed: (a) To pass a gaseous mixture 
through a vessel containing a reagent which absorbs any carbon 
dioxide in the mixture, then through a heated vessel.containing an 
oxidizing reagent, such as copper oxide, which converts the carbon 
monoxide in the mixture into an equal volume of carbon dioxide, and 
then pass the oxidized gas into a carbon dioxide recorder, the record 
given representing the percentage of carbon monoxide in the original 
mixture; (6) to pass a measured volume of a mixture of gases con- 
taining methane through a heated tube containing copper oxide 
whereby the methane is turned into water and carbon dioxide, the 
volume of carbon dioxide produced giving a measure of the volume 
of methane; (c) to divide a gas mixture into two streams and pass 
one stream through a vessel containing an absorbent for carbon di- 
oxide or other gas in the mixture, the percentage of the gas absorbed 
being measured by a manometer placed between the pipes conveying 
the two gas streams. 

The automatic apparatus constructed according to the present in- 
vention comprises an oven containing an oxidizing reagent—for in- 
stance, finely divided metal oxide, preferably iron oxide—which, when 
heated, oxidizes the methane into carbon dioxide, and two measuring 
receptacles and an absorption vessel, the latter containing a reagent 
for absorbing carbon dioxide and inserted in combination with the 
first measuring receptacle, disposed after the oven. By measuring 
the gas mixture streaming from the oven in the first measuring §re- 
ceptacle, absorbing the carbon dioxide formed in the absorption 
vessel, and measuring once again in the second measuring receptacle, 
the difference in the two gas volumes will correspond to the quantity 
of carbon dioxide formed. As, however, the volume of the carbon 
dioxide is the same as the volume of the methane before the gas mix- 
ture was introduced into the oven, the difference in the two volumes 
as measured corresponds to the volume of the methane in the original 
gas mixture. 











A Swed'sh Gas Analysis Apparatus. 


Two embodiments of the invention are schematically shown. 

E is a pipe through which the mixture is introduced, and N is a 
receptacle containing an absorbent medium for carbon dioxide- 
preferably a potash solution. From N the mixture is forced to the 
oven H, which contains a reagent for oxidizing the methane to carbon 
dioxide—for instance, a metal oxide, preferably iron oxide, in finely- 
divided state. The mixture, leaving the oven H, contains no methane, 
but a volume of carbon dioxide equal to the volume of methane be- 
lore the gas mixture was introduced in H. B is a first measuring 
receptacle in which the gas volume is measured. Through the pipe F 
the gas is pressed or sucked to the absorbing receptacle H' containing 
a medium absorbing the carbon dioxide in the gas mixture, such as a 
potash solution. The carbon dioxide is absorbed, and the gas mixture 
's now introduced through the pipe I into the second measuring re- 
ceptacle L, in which the gas volume is again measured. From L. the 
Sas escapes. The difference in the two volumes of the gas when 
measured in B and in L corresponds to the volume of methane in the 


The second embodiment of the invention shown differs from the 
first only in that the second. measuring receptacle L is arranged in 
parallel to the receptacle B as the pipe I branches from the pipe F. 
The receptacle acts when the pressure in the pipes I F has reached a 
certain value. In the receptacle H', there is in this case inserted a 
pipe P, so that the liquid can rise in the pipe when the pressure in 
the system augments. 

The metal oxide is heated to a temperature of 400° to 10009 C. 
The most suitable temperature is 800°; and the heating is preferably 
effected by electrical means. 


Actuating Gas-Cocks.—No. 102,249. 
: FARGE, F. C., of Nice. 
No. 5012; April 5, 1916. 

According to this invention, a clockwork device for actuating gas- 
cocks as described in the parent specification |No. 24,223 of 1912] 
and in specification No. 100,307 is combined with the similar device 
for actuating electric switches described in the parent specification 
and in specification No. 100,883. 
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Farge's Gas-Cock Actuator. 


\. shown, the arm A, oscillated by the clockwork, is provided with 
a forked end above, adapted to engage a flange B on a rod C, on 
which the moving contact D is loosely mounted. A rod E, connected 
tu the rod C by an insulating block F, passes through a hole in the 
upper end of the ball-jointed oscillating member G. After the switch 
has been opened, the block F moves the member G against the action 
of the spring H—to open the main gas-valve I and close the pilot 
valve J 


Cooking and Heating by Gas.—No. 103,328. 
RICHARD, V. H., of Paris. 
No. 1006; Jan. 21, 1916. 


One of the main objects of this invention is to arrange that the 
inside of the oven containing what is to be cooked, in addition to 
being out of the reach of the combustion gases, is provided with 
means for automatically establishing a natural draught of air, ‘* for 
the purpose of constantly renewing, during the cooking operation, 
the provision of pure air to the jacketed oven.” 

A‘cross section, a longitudinal section, and a plan (in section) of 
the stove are shown. 
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“4 E 
Richard’s Gas Cooking-Stove. 


The front face of the oven is closed by a vertical sliding door B, 
held in its lowermost position by a top hook, while its lower edge is 
above the level of the hearth, so as to leave a free space for the inlet 
of air. ‘Two baffle plates are arranged one on each side of the oven 
within the interval formed between the jacket D and the oven. © is 
a dish containing the article to be cooked, and above it is a shelf on 
which dishes or the like may be placed. ‘The jacket D reaches down 
beneath the hearth, and is formed with air inlets; while its upper 
wall has an opening for the escape of the products of combustion— 
provided, if desired, with a chimney (not shown) for conveying away 
the products into the atmosphere. E is a device for ** suitably co- 
mingling’? the air and gas—‘of any appropriate system.’’ The 





$s mixture before it was introduced in the oven I. 


combustible mixture as generated is Jed to one or more burners F, 
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arranged beneath the hearth—in a chamber to which air is supplied 
for supporting the combustion of the gas issuing from. the burners. 
The burners are said to assume the tapered shape shown. At the 
end which connects to the piping they are cylindrical; while at the 
opposite end, they are flattened down, so as to leave a more or less 
narrow slit through which the gas can escape—the “* gaseous vein 
being thus converted from a cylindrical into a flat rectangular vein 
and being directed towards the lower portion of the jacket, at which 
point it ascends and draws along with it air admitted through the 
inlets.”* The combustion continues to take place in the space formed 
between the jacket and the oven. 

During cooking operations, air is admitted into the oven through 
the space formed beneath the door, and the vapours evolved by the 
cooking escape along with the products of combustion, ‘ without at 
any time there being any risk of such products entering the oven.” 


Gas Ovens or Furnaces.—No. 103,319. 
Davip THOMSON, LIMITED, GALLIMORE, J., and CooxK, D., of 
Edinburgh. 
No. 737; Jan. 17, 1916. 

This invention has reference particularly to gas-ovens having a 
multiplicity of burners. 

The chief objects of the invention are: (1) To provide means whereby 
all the burners may be controlled from a central point in such a 
manner as to maintain a constant pressure on the gas supplied to 
cach burner. (2) To provide means whereby the conditions under 
which the burners are being employed at any given time can be 
readily ascertained, and to provide convenient and economical means 
by which the burners can be lighted. The invention therefore con- 
sists broadly in the provision of means whereby the number of 
burners in use can be readily controlled within certain limits from a 
central position, in contradistinction to the reduction of the supply 
und pressure to all the burners. 

Further features of the invention are the provision of an igniting 
burner adapted to light all of a series, and itself be ignited by a 
single pilot light; and in providing interlocking means whereby the 
turning-on of the burners cannot occur until after the igniting burner 
has been lit, and means whereby, when the burners have been lit, the 
igniting burner can be turned out. There is also an indicator asso- 
ciated with the control valve by means of which the number of 
burners in use can be readily ascertained at any time. 


Charging Mechanism for Gas-Retorts.—No. 103,494. 
RITER-CONLEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CARPENTER, H. A., 
and WARNER, A. W., of Leetsdale, Penn., U.S.A. 

No. 856; Jan. 19, 1916. 

This invention relates more particularly to emergency mechanism 
for the charger operating mechanism of charging machines used in 

connection with gas-retorts. 

In a prior patent (No. 17,855 of 1912) the inventors described a 
machine for charging and discharging retorts in which inéer alia 
clutch mechanism was provided for transmitting sufficient power to 
the screw to push the charging and discharging mechanism under all 
usual and normal conditions; but in the event of the mechanism en- 
countering any obstacle requiring greater power, the clutch mechan- 
ism would enable the motor shaft to rotate without affecting the 
screw. In this earlier construction, if the scoop became stuck the 
clutch mechanism operated as described, and it was then necessary 
to withdraw the scoop from the retort by applying a wrench to the 
end of the shaft. 

The present invention is a modification whereby the clutch mechan- 
ism and the mechanism for shifting the scoop out of the retort will 
deal with the problem of withdrawing the charger when it is held 
against movement in the retort in the manner described. To this 
end emergency mechanism is provided which, while itself incapable 
of imparting the normal charging movements to the charger, can be 
connected with the charger to temporarily exert sufficient force to re- 
lease the charger-when emergency conditions arise, ‘* thereby placing 





outer tube is kept wet by contact with liquid from the inner tube. 
The tubes are grouped so that the inlet gases fill the spaces around 
such units or groups of tubes. In this way, the gases are cooled by 
contact with the wetted or cooled surfaces of the outer tubes, also by 
contact with the outer surface of the inner tubes, and finally are 
washed and cooled by intimate contact with the cooling medium which 
flows down the sides of the tubes, and in the form of sprays. 






































Christopher's Combined Gas Cooler and Washer. 


Fig. 1 is a part section and part elevation of one form of the in- 
vention, and fig. 2 is a half plan and half cross sectional view. 
Fig. 3 is a plan, and fig. 4 a sectional elevation of certain details. 

The apparatus (shown in cylindrical form) contains groups of 
tubes arranged in pairs of inner tubes and outer tubes in concentric 
formation. D is the gas inlet to the spaces around the outer tubes. 
Communication between the inner and outer tubes is provided at E, 
by means of cap portions L connected to the inner pipes. The gas is 
thus allowed to pass through the outer tubes and thus come in con- 
tact with the outer surfaces of the inner tubes, until it emerges at the 
openings below, in communication with the gas outlet H. The 
chamber K is supplied with water or cooling liquid (under pressure) 
forced up the inner pipes, the lower ends of which are open for the 
purpose, and emerges to the exterior through a number of apertures 
along the lengths of the pipes at suitable intervals thereof. The 
upper portion of the cap L (figs. 3 and 4) takes the form of a nut, 
provided with an aperture M leading to the exterior of the cap. 
Some portion of the cooling medium is forced through this aperture 
into the space around the groups of tubes, and therefore eventually, 
to some extent, down the sides externally of the outer tubes. The 
latter result is facilitated by the provision of grooves across the caps, 
and below the level of the nut portion. . 

The cooling medium from M, and the tubes cooled thereby, have 
the effect of washing and cooling the gases in contact therewith, 
while the sprays from the apertures in the inner pipe have the effect 
of keeping cool and washing the gases passing between the inner 
and outer tubes, as well as keeping cool the tubes themselves. After 
the gases emerge from the lower ends of the tubes, and before leaving 
the apparatus at H, they are brought in contact with the inner tubes 





the charger, in such condition that it can be operated by its normal 
power-driving device, such as an electric motor, which can rapidly 
Withdraw it from its position of danger.”’ ; 

The invention is said to be differentiated from prior emergency 
mechanism in that the emergency mechanism does not act as a second 
means for actually withdrawing the charger. In the preferred form 
of the invention, extremely high power is exerted slowly on the 
charger to release it from the position in which it is held; and as 
soon as this has been accomplished, the ordinary driving motor 
quickly withdraws the charger. Were the charger withdrawn under 
the action of the emergency mechanism alone, the patentees point 
out that-it would move so exceedingly slowly that the charger would 
be subjected to the heat action of the retort for so long a time as to 
destroy it. In the preferred form of the present invention, the enter- 
gency mechanism is operated manually; and the necessary high 
torque is applied to the charger driving mechanism to release the 
charger through the medium of speed-reducing gearing. The train 
of speed reducing gearing employed for the purpose is normally out 
of operative connection with the charger, but is quickly engageable 
with it, thus enabling the operator to bring the gear train into action 
and, preferably, break the metor circuit concurrently therewith. 


Combined Gas Cooler and Washer.—No. 103,561. 
CHRISTOPHER, J. E., of Hindley. 
No. 4487; March 27, 1016. 
itis apparatus is provided with a series of concentric tubes so 
arranged in relation to each other that g 
space between the tubes formin 


thin films and brought 
tubes. 





_fases passing through the 
: ning each pair or group are divided into 
1s into intimate contact with the surfaces of the 
The inner tube of each group is cooled by suitable liquid 
s cooled by sprays from 


flowing through it, while the outer tube i 
perforations in the inner tube. 


or their extensions. 

The patentee claims: A combined gas cooler and washer, consisting 
primarily of groups of tubes, each group forming a cooling and wash- 
ing unit, arranged in concentric form; the inner tube of each group 
being supplied with cooling liquid which, passing through apertures, 
has the effect of spraying the gas and of forming cooling films about 
the outer surfaces of an outer tube of each group as well as forming 
cooling films about the surfaces between the inner tube and outer 
tube—such films being in direct contact with the gas being cooled and 
washed. 





APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


[Extracted from the “ Official Journal” for Feb. 21.] 
Nos. 2069—2398. 

ABRATIAMS, E, 
fuel.”” No. 2354. 

BERRYMAN, W.—“‘ Flexible bracket for gases.”? No. 2353. 

BURRELL, G, A.—‘‘ Gas-analyzing apparatus.”? No. arig. 

Drewry, T.—‘ Illuminating-devices.”?» No. 2286. 

Hatt, 1.—‘‘ Melting metals, &c.”?_ No. 2314. 

Orr, A. J.—‘‘ Burners.’? No. 2265. 

PARKER, J. W.—See Abrahams. No. 2354. 

REASON, A.—See Orr. No. 2265. ; 

SociéTE pu Gaz pe Paris.—‘ Gas 


G,.—** Portable apparatus for producing gascous 


heating-apparatis."’ No: 


2220. 

SouTH MrtTroponiran GAs Company.—** Anemometets."’ No 
2383. 

SUNDERLAND, L.—‘ Lighting arrangements of lamp-posts.”’ 
No. 2140. 


THomas, J. S. G.—Sce South Metropolitan Gas Company. No: 





In addition, the outer surface of the 
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SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


From the “ Journal” of February, 1857. 


A Country Gas Company.—In our advertising columns will be 
found the announcement of a company whick will, we hope, effect 
much good for the country districts—we mean that announcing 
the formation of the Country and General Gas Consumers’ Com- 
pany. At the present day, no village, no large mansion even, 
should be without its gas-works; and the agriculturists would 
find themselves greatly benefited by this pew source of supply of 
artificial manures. Most heartily, then, do we wish good speed 
to the enterprising men who have thus undertaken to enlighten 
“the agricultural mind.” Such investments are both safer and 
better than interoceanic canals across the Isthmus of Darien, or 
Euphrates Valley schemes, undertaken, as these last seem to be, 
without proper surveys, and upon the faith of reports in direct 
contradiction to natural philosophy or to common sense. 


Broadbent vy. Imperial Gas Company.—We have another of 
the Lord Chancellor's “ patent facts” in the assertion tbat “120 
tons of coals are consumed every day” upon the Fulham Gas- 
Works. They are consumed! mark that!! evguv, the smoke is in 
proportion, and is “ poured out in dense volumes that come down 
upon the vegetables and fruit trees and flowers in this garden.” 
Yet it had been explained over and over again that tne coals were 
not consumed, in any other sense than a baker consumes a sack of 
flour when he makes it up into quartern loaves, because the gas 
company does not consume the coals, but merely manufactures 
them up into coke and gas, which are consumed by the public at 
large; while as regards the “ smoke,” we very much doubt whether 
even the consumption of 120 tons of coals could create one-half 
the dismal obscurity displayed in the Court of Chancery upon this 
simple question. To distil coals in a closed vessel, by which all 
the products are collected, and to consume them in a furnace, 
where everything is dissipated in the air, comes to one and the 
same thing in the opinion of the Lord Chancellor! who, moreover, 
“wants no chemists or other scientific people to tell him that that 
must be injurious!!” He believes that “ crystals,” consisting of 
sulphuric acid and ammoniacal acid (!), exist in the bark of the 
plaintiff's trees; and yet he “wants no chemists or scientific 
people ’’ to teach him the absurdity of his own language. 


Coke. By J. 0.N. Rutter—Something should be done to create 
and to sustain a greater demand for coke. We must no longer be 
dependent upon the uncertainties of the seasons, the changes in 
the temperature, or occasional variations in the prices of coal, or 
the cost of freight. The time was, that a snow-storm, a few days 
of sharp frost, or two or three weeks of stormy weather or con- 
trary winds, was sufficient to clear out the stocks of coke, how- 
ever large, from all the gas-works in the kingdom. This.system 
is at an end; partly through the instrumentality of railways, 
screw-Ccolliers, and a fleet of clippers, and partly because the con- 
sumption of coke has not increased so quickly as its production. 











Canada’s Part in the War, and After. 


Far from the least noteworthy event in the noteworthy past 
two-and-a-half years, has been the magnificent manner in which 
the Colonies have rallied to the aid of the Mother Country. Thou- 
sands of men have come thousands of miles to take part in the 
fight which has been forced upon us; and thousands more will 
continue to come, so long as the need for it remains. While fer- 
vently hoping that the call for this sacrifice may soon cease, it is 
true that there is as yet very little to indicate when the war is 
likely to end ; and after it does finish, problems of another kind 
will.urgently demand solution. This is generally realized; and in 
various directions steps are being taken to meet conditions which 
seem likely then to arise. So far as Canada is concerned, the 
matter is to some extent discussed by Mr. Arthur Hewitt (the 
General Manager of the Consumers’ Gas Company of Toronto), in 
an address, as President, on the past year’s work of the Toronto 
Board of Trade. Whereas for the war the needful things are 
men, money, and munitions, he points out that after the war the 
demand will be for men, money, and research. As to men, they 
inust, of course, be of the right class ; and a conference was re- 
cently held in Ottawa between the Federal and Provincial Govern- 
inents, for the purpose of planning co-operative action between 
the British Government and the Overseas Dominions in trying 
to retain within the Empire all ex-soldiers who may desire to 
emigrate from the United Kingdom. On the second head, Mr. 
Hewitt thinks there is not likely to be any great difficulty in secur- 
ing the money required in connection with the development of 
the country and its resources. Regarding research, he says that 
few countries in the world have equal advantage with Canada in 
the matter of natural resources; and it is most encouraging to 
find that organized effort is being focussed upon, not only the 
development of these resources, but the utilizing of them for the 
general benefit of Canada. What Canada needs is more manu- 
facturers to produce from raw materials obtained in Canada. 


Mr. Henry Bilson Blandy, of Wokingham, Berks, the Deputy- 
Chairman of the Reading Gas Company, who died on Dec. 27, in 
his 89th year, left estate of the value of £75,912, the net person- 
alty being £55.397. 








SCOTTISH JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 


(WESTERN DISTRICT ) 


Visit to the Hamilton Gas-Works. 

The members of the Scottish Junior Gas Association (Western 
District), to the number of about forty, on Saturday paid a visit 
to the Hamilton Gas-Works. A very pleasant afternoon was 
spent in going through the various parts of the works; and all 
were struck with the spic and span appearance of the place, espe- 
cially the Woodall-Duckham vertical retorts, with their freedom 
from dust and smoke. 

After inspecting the works, the party were entertained by the 
Hamilton Town Council. 

Bailie CasTLrs, the Convener of the Gas Committee, formally 
welcomed the visitors on behalf of the Council. In Hamilton, he 
remarked, they were always glad to show what they had, and give 
information, and they likewise were open to receive information. 
He hoped the party had found the visit worth their while. Per- 
sonally, he had learned more that afternoon about gas-wurks than 
he knew before. 

Bailie SLoan remarked that the gas in Hamilton was among the 
cheapest in Scotland—being before the war 1s. 10d. per 1000 c.ft., 
and at present 2s. 3d. per 1000 c.ft. This left them last year with 
a balance of between £2000 and £3000. They had determined, 
after persuading the Inland Revenue authorities that they were 
not liable for excess profits tax, not to reduce the price of gas this 
year, in view of the uncertainty of conditions which might arise. 
Whatever might happen, however, they had confidence in their 
Manager (Mr. Ballantyne) and his Assistant (Mr. D. Robb). 

The PresipEnt (Mr. G. T. Purves), on behalf of the Associa- 
tion, thanked the Town Council, through Bailies Castles and 
Sloan, for allowing the Association to visit the works, and also 
for their great kindness in entertaining them. 





SCOTTISH JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 
(EASTERN DISTRICT.) 


Visit to the Dundee Tar-Distillation Works. 





On Saturday last, the Eastern District of the Scottish Junior Gas 
Association paid a visit to Dundee, where a tour of inspection was 
made of the recently-established tar distillation works, Following 
the visit a paper on the routine at the gas manager’s office was 
read by Mr. R. S. Johnston. 


Despite the increased railway fares, there was an attendance 
of about twenty. The party was shown over the works by Mr. S. 
Donald, the Manager of the distillation works, and Mr. George 
Keiller, the Assistant Manager of the gas-works. 

After inspecting the works the visitors were entertained to tea 
in Lamb’s Hotel, by Mr. Alexander Yuill. 

The Presipent (Mr. J. J. Scott), remarked on the satisfactory 
attendance, though Dundee meetings, he said, had usually shown 
twice the number present on this occasion. 


Mr. R. S. Jounston then read his paper, as follows : 


A RESUME OF THE WORK CARRIED OUT IN THE GAS ENGI. 
NEER’S OFFICE AT THE DUNDEE GAS-WORKS. 


In 1902, the year I entered the employ of the Dundee Gas 
Department (having just preceded our esteemed chief, Mr. Yuill, 
by about three months), the staff consisted of three clerks and one 
boy. Soon after Mr. Yuill’s advent, work increased, rapid de- 
velopments took place, and the office staff had to be added to 
until in 1914 there were fourteen—nine clerks, two apprentices, 
and one typist (female) at the works, one clerk in our outdoor 
distribution office, and one at the Broughty Ferry works. Through 
the exigencies of war, the personnel of the office has been con- 
siderably altered. There are now seven men and seven women ; 
but this number will shortly have to be increased. 

The following are a few statistics as taken from last year’s 
published accounts at May 15: 


Coal carbonized . . eu Wb ee ee, 
Coalgas made . . . . 1,136,842,000 c.ft.—10,533 c.{t. per ton 
Carburetted water gas made 32,887,000 c.ft. 
A total of » «+ « «+ 1I,169,729,000 c.ft. of gas made 

Coke and breeze produced—59,537 tons = 110g cwt. per ton of coal 
Tar produced 1,256,21 6gallons = 11°62 gallons 
Sulphate of ammonia made 1370 tons = 28°38 lbs. 
Sulphuric acid used 


” ” 
1296 ,, = 18'g9 cwt. of acid to 20 
cwt. of sulphate 
Tar products sold: 
Prepared tar 


240 gallons 
Light oil . 


15,129 
Mid oil 64,104 45 
Creosote oil . + 326,849 
Pitch . 2,494 tons 


I will now give you a survey of the operations of our office, 
The principal books now in use are: The meter and carbonizing 
books, the general and coal ledgers, the allocation of accounts 
book, the wages books, the wagon hire book, the daily returns or 
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goods delivery books—with quite a number of subsidiary books 
used particularly for statistical purposes and for reference, &c. 

METER Books.—There are two of them (for coal gas and car- 
buretted water gas) kept in the station meter house. Theattend- 
ant records the meter-readings every hour, the amount of gas 
made, stocks, &c. 

CarBonizInG Boox.—This is kept in the office, and records the 
meter-readings at 6 a.m. and 6 p.m., the gas made, stocks, &c.; 
and at the end of each month a summary is entered with com- 
parative statistics for the previous month, period, or year, &c. 

Waces Books.—Formerly there were two books, a scroll wages 
book on which wages were paid, and then an allocation of wages 
book containing nearly all the particulars entered in the scroll 
book, and the analyses of the wages chargeable to the various 
accounts. In addition to these books, there were weekly wages 
sheets having each man’s name, occupation, number of hours, 
rate, and amount of wages, which had to be prepared for presen- 
tation to, and certification by, the Finance Committee of the 
Council. Later the scroll wages book and allocation book were 
combined; but the wages sheets were still in use. About two 
years ago we introduced the loose-leaf system; and by this means 
dispensed with the handling of large unwieldy books, also the 
wages sheets. The clerk in charge of this work has also to make 
up various sheets of statistics—showing totals of wages allocated 
to various accounts, cost sheets, &c. 

GENERAL (LEDGER.—This book contains a complete record of 
all accounts except coal) passed for payment. After the invoices 
and accounts have been duly checked by the order books, the 
goods received books, &c., the accounts are allocated, initialled 
by the Engineer, and passed to the Treasurer for payment. 

Coat Lepcer.— This book contains the following twelve 
columns: Dates of invoice and arrival ; invoice and actual weights ; 
rate and amount; over and short weight; progressive total and 
remarks; also the weight carried in the Railway Companies’ and 
Dundee Gas Commissioners’ wagons and traders’ wagons—these 
latter for the purpose of checking the 50 p.ct. wagon hire now 
chargeable on coal carried in traders’ wagons. 

All coals are weighed over the Commissioners’ steelyard just 
inside the works. Coal advices on receipt are dated and entered 
into the coal ledger in proper account. They are then checked 
with the steelyard book—the actual weight being marked down 
against the advised weight, totalled, and entered into the coal 
ledger. Totals are made up at the end of each month, and short 
weights (if any) are deducted. The accounts are then checked 
and allocated, and passed on to Treasurer. 

ALLocaTion oF Accounts Boox.—All accounts, having been 
duly checked, are entered into this book, and the sums appor- 
tioned among the various departmental accounts. Each month 
the totals are carried to a summary, which is made up every 
three, six, or nine months, The wages for the same period are 
included in a comparative statement, which is written out along 
with corresponding figures for the previous year. 

Wacon Hire Book.—We have in all a hundred wagons on 
our coal traffic—fifty owned by the Gas Commissioners, and fifty 
on hire. A careful record is kept of the earnings; and the totals 
are made up each month and the charges duly entered in the 
sales book. 

Wacon Runs Boox.—This book records the movements of 
each wagon, and will tell whether the detention takes place en route 
or at the colliery, or if held up in the works. , 

Dai_y RETURN SHEETS AND Goops DeLivery Boox.—As all 
accounts are rendered to and moneys collected by the Treasurer, 
it is necessary to furnish him daily with the required data. The 
various coke delivery books, and other sales books recording the 
sales of the previous day are extracted and checked with the 
various order books, for no goods pass out without an order first 
being obtained. These details are then written out on sheets and 
passed to the Treasurer each forenoon. Cash sales are sent up each 
afternoon; so that no moneys are retained at the gas-works over 
night, except Saturday. At the end of each month comparative 
statistics are prepared, showing the coal used, and the coke, tar 
and tar products, and sulphate of ammonia sold. In connection 
with the sale of coke for the poorer classes, we have for many 
years sold coke in small quantities (38 lbs. for 2d.) at the gas- 
works. All ages (but mostly young people) come at all times of 
the day, pay their 2d., and get a ticket for which they receive the 
prescribed quantity. In extremely cold weather the number is 
very large; as many as 400 having been recorded in one day. 

Coke Depots.—About a month ago it was decided to open coke 
depots in different parts of the city to supply coke in small quan- 
tities to the poorer classes. Three depdts have already been 
opened. The prices fixed are: } cwt., 3d.; } cwt., 6d.; 1 cwt., 
Is.—not more than 1 cwt. being sold to one person atatime. The 
result of this venture, so far as quantities sold, has been satisfac- 
tory—financially is another matter. The returns for a month are: 








Totals. 

a 
+ Cwt. 4Cwt. 1Cwt. Tons Cwt. Qr. 
A. Larch Street . . 628 151 16 12 8 2 
B. Mid Street . . . 504 138 17 10 12 ° 
©. Lotlee . . » ». 72 169 30 15 10 fe) 
Totals . . . 1914 458 63 38 ~=6I0 2 

Tons Cwt. Qr. 

Equalto . . 9 10 2 


Stove AND METER DEPARTMENT.—On the occasion of the last 
gas exhibition held in Dundee to inaugurate the giving-out on 





loan, free of hire, of heating appliances, the demand for gas fires, 
radiators, cookers, &c., became so great, and so much in excess of 
all anticipations, that the arrangements formerly in vogue for 
dealing with these appliances were totally inadequate, and it was 
at once seen that some new method of handling the orders must 
be adopted. After careful consideration, it was decided to adopt 
a card system—one card for each order. The result of their 
adoption was immediate, and has since been an unqualified suc- 
cess. In order to simplify the work, colored cards are used, 
all printed, ruled, and numbered: A for complaints; B for cook- 
ing appliances; C for exchanges; D for heating appliances ; E for 
removals; F for returns; G for sales. The cards are passed on to 
the foreman of the stove department for attention. Applications 
for cookers and heaters are handed to the inspector, who visits 
the house and enters the necessary data, measurements for piping, 
particulars of appliance, &c. The cards are returned to the works 
and the appliances are assembled, addressed, and delivered to 
their respective destinations, followed by a gas-fitter, who has now 
got the card, and having fulfilled his part, enters his time, date, 
&c., and returns it to the foreman, who checks all cards and hands 
them to the office. Records of the numbers of applications and 
orders are kept, also of jobs completed, &c. These have proved 
very useful for reference. The number of cards issued in one 
year amount to about gooo. 

To afford some idea of the success of giving appliances on loan 
without hire, the following figures may be of interest : 
Hot- 


Cookers. plates. Grillers. Rings. Total. 

tyo2 (on hire) ¢ 0 -w* 8 754 _ _ —_ 754 
son6 (on lgam). .. . ». « 3,336 392 1,243 815 5,784 
1016 5 kk lw tt 6 E40GR «6FIT 4«=— 4,954 95955 99,012 
Fires. Radiators, Geysers. Total. 

ne er ee a a a ee de 365 «- 25 «- 2,558 
1916. . ‘Ss 1I,435 -+ 1,987 «.. 107 .. 13,390 

Total free appliances . . 43,241. 


METER Carps.—Before the introduction of these record cards, 
there were five books or registers in use: (1) Those sent to the 
Government inspector, (2) given out of gas-works, (3) brought in 
and tested, (4) faulty meters returned, (5) meters sent to makers for 
repair. There was no proper system. If one wished to trace a 
meter, it would sometimes take a man a whole day and more 
looking through the books. This has now been done away with, 
as the cards contain the history of every meter from the date of 
its purchase until it is scrapped. The total numbers of meters in 
use are : Ordinary, 25,456, automatic, 25,000—total, 50,456. 

In our complaints department, we have also cards in use for 
gas-fitters and inspectors. They have been found to be entirely 
satisfactory. Here also several books have been dispensed with. 

Referring to the wagon steelyard, I find that during the year 
ending Dec. 31 last about: 

12,500 wagons of coal were weighed 

12,500 empty wagons were weighed out 

2,350 wagons of coke for land sale = »  I0)008 

4,5c0 os i shipment = 4, 20,000 4 
In addition to these, 800 to goo tons of sulphate of ammonia, over 
1000 tons of acid, and about 1000 tons of bog ore and spent 
oxide passed over the steelyard. Then, turning to the cart steel- 
yard, over which all coke for town delivery passes, this represents 
about 21,000 loads, or 25,000 tons, with 200 to 300 tons of sul- 
phate, and all the sundry loads of materials and goods delivered 
tothe works. All this represents an enormous number of entries. 
The total weight of material passed over the two steelyards 
amounts to about 200,000 tons annually. 


= Over 100,000 tons 


In closing, perhaps you will permit me to say one more word. 
Is it not the case that junior gas managers devote most, if not the 
whole, of their time acquiring the technical knowledge necessary 
to fit them for larger spheres as opportunity offers? It would be 
to your present and future advantage, however, not only to have 
a knowledge of book-keeping, but also of business routine. I 
have one book of special help in this connection—viz., ‘“ Pitman’s 
Manual of Business Training,” which I can heartily recommend. 
The following is an excerpt from the introduction to this book: 
‘** The greatest successes in the world of business have been won 
by men who began business life in the humblest capacity, but 
by the exercise of courage, integrity, industry, and perseverance, 
have raised themselves to positions which they probably never 
in their early days dreamed they would occupy. There are two 
ends to the ladder of success in business; but there is, and ever 
will be, room at the top for men of the best type, able, adaptable, 
willing, and, above all, earnest in their desire to achieve distinction 
in the calling to which they have devoted themselves.” 


Discussion. 


The PrEsIDENT opened the discussion by remarking that the 
paper was more a treatise. There was no gainsaying the fact 
that, though the best gas manager spent most of his time in the 
works, he must have a proper system of book-keeping. The old 
saying was that dividends were made in the retort-house; but it 
seemed to him that present-day methods compelled the gas 
manager to devote as much time to system and proper control 
at his desk. He thought that dividends were as much made there 
as anywhere else. Without such a system and proper statistics, 
it was impossible to find out at any time exactly how one was 
progressing as compared with previous years. It was very hap- 
hazard if one had to wait till the end of the financial year to learn 
how things were moving. What was done in Dundee in these 
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matters must, he thought, be of first-class*order. The figures 
given in the paper were surprising, but not so very surprising 
when they took into account the vitality of Mr. Yuill, who had 
brought affairs in Dundee to such a high standard. The author, 
in touching upon the card system, had shown how adaptable it 
was to every other class of work. He maintained that it was a 
very good thing for every man to go thoroughly into statistics. 
They enabled him to understand every item of his business, and 
provided him with a steady reference right through the year. 
From all points of view, statistics very invaluable and well worth 
the trouble spent in obtaining them. 

Mr. ALEXANDER YUILL, in response to an appeal by the Chair- 
man, made a few remarks. He wished to give Mr. Johnston full 
credit for having placed the paper before them, because it would 
be of great advantage to them all. He would like to impress 
upon them the great importance of statistics, for it was only by 
comparison, not only with themselves but with others, that they 
sometimes learned for the first time that they were not doing so 
well as they thought ; and it ought to be within them allto do as 
much as they possibly could to get to the top. There was another 
point—the great benefit there was at the present day in a good 
commercial understanding of the position. They had to devote a 
considerable part of their time to the mechanical and technical 
part of their work; but unless they were able to combine the 
technical side with the commercial side, they would never bring 
any undertaking to the success it warranted. 

Mr. JAMES MITCHELL (Montrose) said he spoke as an old pupil 
of Mr. Yuill. In Montrose, they had recently changed their gas 
office ; and during this period had had an opportunity of seeing 
the practical value of several of the methods which Mr. Johnston 
described. Speaking of the Dundee Gas-Works, he said that one 
thing he had always admired about them was that there was no 
plant standing idle—no old plant, no scrap. Nothing was installed 
without reason, and everything was of the best. With regard to 
the development of the Montrose Gas-Works, he might say that, 
thanks to the distribution of 550 free cookers and other appli- 
ances, they had increased their output of gas by approximately 
50 p.ct. Many gas managers were against free cookers. He 
could not say why. They brought in their return. 

Mr. JouNsToN, in reply to a question by Mr. Air, of Crossgates, 
said, with reference to the card system that he had described, it 
was a case of different colours of cards for different classes of 
work. Each card was for one job only. When an order was re- 
ceived, a card was written out with the name, address, and com- 
plaint upon it. It was then handed to the fitter, who went to the 
job. He filled in the particulars of the work, time, &c., and handed 
it back tothe foreman. If it were an application card, the inspector 
filled it up, put in the necessary measurements, and then it was 
returned to the office. 

VoTEs oF THANKS. 

The PrEsIDENT, in moving votes of thanks, said that Mr. Yuill 
had kindly presented the Association with copies of the various 
papers, forms, and cards referred to in the paper. Any member 
who wanted them for perusal and assistance could obtain them 
from the Secretary. They could be circulated in turn among the 
members who wanted to see them. He desired to thank Mr. 
Yuill for this favour, and also for the enjoyable way he had enter- 
tained the Association—first in having them at the works, and 
then for his kind hospitality atthe teatable. Mr. Yuill had always 
been kindly disposed towards the Association; and he (the Presi- 
dent) wished to take this opportunity of expressing his thanks to 
him for the way he had received them. They had also to thank 
Mr. Donald, Mr. Keiller, and Mr. Johnston. 


— 








Trade Wastes. 


Some excellert examples of the striking results that sometimes 
accrue from looking well after what may on first consideration ap- 
pear to be comparatively unimportant, were given in a communi- 
cation which Mr. R. D. West read a week ago before the Junior 
Institution of Engineers. What was done in the paper was to 
describe some modern improvements in dealing with trade wastes ; 
and the justification for drawing attention to it is the author’s own 
admission that the subject is one with which the generality of 
engineers are not conversant. This is, he thinks, due, on the one 
hand, to the special nature of the work, and, on the other, to the 
fact that these methods have not been advertised to the world at 
large. Asa matter of fact, our own industry was the first to be 
mentioned by Mr. West, who, however, stated that he did not pro- 
pose to deal in any way with the problems or methods of recovery 
of the bye-products resulting from the wastes of gas-works, as 
these, in themselves, would provide sufficient subject-matter for a 
long and interesting paper. But the systems to which he confined 
his attention enabled the quoting of some very big money figures, 
with which engineers and chemists have good reason to feel well 
satisfied. First, there was the recovery of glycerine and salt in 
soap making, by a patent process, which has now been fitted to 
the great majority of the works in this and other countries; next 
the recovery of the waste caustic soda used in mercerizing and in 
paper-making ; andso on. The final process described—for the 
first time in public—was for the extraction (with a solvent) of oil 
from various materials. The most modern plant for this par- 
pose carries out two operations—the extraction of the oil, and the 


simultaneous recovery (in another part of the same apparatus) of 
the oil and the solvent. 





[We ave not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents. ] 


The “Work” of the Institution. 


Sir,—For the third year in succession the Institution of Gas Engi- 
neers, as represented by the collective wisdom of its Council, have 
determined that the ordinary routine of its annual meeting shall be 
again curtailed, and the verbal expression of the collective wisdom of 
its members shall be again censored, to the extent of total extinction 
on the many matters of such fascinating interest as have come into 
existence, due to the stress of war. Let us hope that the Council have 
not been prompted by the thought that the less said about gas at pre- 
sent the better. 

It is true that, through the instrumentality of a beneficent dispensa- 
tion, we have been relieved of the necessity of working to our statutory 
obligations ; and this in itself has enabled those in charge of gas under- 
takings to investigate factors which were beyond our reach hitherto 
and are not likely to agaia arise. 

An enormous variety of experience has been gained as a consequence 
of this relief ; and to me it seems a regrettable loss that such matters 
cannot be freely discussed while there is yet time and opportunity to 
make further investigations, 

Gas practice and the results arising with regard to ‘stripping "’ 
seem to vary materially ; and it would have been highly interesting to 
have discussed, in relation to coke-oven practice, the different points 
of view in gas-works practice. 

In some cases we know adulteration is the order of the day—even to 
the extent of 20 p.ct. of non-combustibles. In other cases, dilution 
by means of blue water gas is largely practised, the primary object 
of both being an increased yield of gas per ton of coal. The effect of 
these practices upon the yield of benzol, &c., is a matter of almost 
national importance to determine; for, obviously, if the gas is depre- 
ciated in value in the process of manufacture before washing, the yield 
of products by washing must necessarily be less. 

Perhaps we should be thankful that the iadustry was not called upon 
to produce a higher initial quality of gas when the order for the extrac- 
tionof benzol, &c., first came out, and thus ensure an immediate return 
of a larger quantity of these essential products. 

I have no doubt the industry would have responded even to such a 
call; but why some undertakings have been allowed to largely increase 
their yield of gas per toa of coal u: der the beneficent orders issued by 
the higher authorities, is again a subject that could have been thrashed- 
out had the meetings of the Institution been held. 

These by no means exhaust the field that might profitably have been 
traversed ; and the inflaeaces of such practices upon the quality of the 
product sold could have b2en determined. 

Even to-day there is a large number of men who believe that the 
candle power is no indication of the calorific value of a town’s gas, 
whereas the records of the London County Council testings show con- 
clusively that such an impression is wrong. 

How interesting it would be to compile records of the calorific value 
of the gas in the few works where calorimeters existed (say) in 19g10— 
prior to the introduction of the standard barner—and the calorific 
value of what is being supplied to-day. 

It is quite true that the candle value as a test buisis has for years 
past been unfair and unjust to the industry and. since the introduction 
of the incandescent burner, an absurdity, as it determines the value of 
the gas by means that are beyond the reach of the consumer, and in 
a manner that nobody dreams of burning it to-day. The calorific 
standard is, however, a more scientific and certain basis of valuation ; 
and the only point at issue is its degree. 

Here, again, an open discussion would have disclosed the opinions of 
many men who have now practical experience in supplying gas of a 
quality very much below what the wildest imagination would have 
thought permissible in pre-war times; and, arising out of this, many 
points vital to the future of the industry emerge. 

A lower initial value may involve a larger initial volume to be sup- 
plied, with its consequent eff-ct upon the distrib atory system and upon 
the piping in consumers’ premises. It has involved adjustments of all 
appliances now used relying upon the bunsen burner, and may even 
go so far as to necessitate an enlargement of the flue exit from all gas 
apparatus—a point which my own experience suggests will be neces- 
sary, particularly where there is a large volume of non-combustible gas 
in the supply. 

Why should we continue adulteration when we have within our reach 
such simple plant as water-gas apparatus, which yields both volume 
and heat value uncarburetted of 300 B.Th U. There are some such 
plants that claim to b2 able to carburet sufficiently to considerably in- 
crease this value by the use of small quantities of clarified tar. 

Obviously, our duty is to yield the highest number of heat units in 
the form of gas per ton of coal or coke used ; and the way to do this 
economically is to avoid the introduction of non combustible matter. 
There are several undertakings following this practice at the present 
time ; and the experience of those engaging in it should be the purpose 
of the Institution to bring out. 

It is an enticing subject; for it holds out the prospect of our dis- 
pensing with from 25 to 33 p.ct. of our present coal supplies, and still 
yielding a gas of 500 B.Tn.U. standard. But its success pre-supposes 
the abardonment of the practice of over-exhaustion, with the conse- 
quent addition of large volumes of non-combustibles. 

The Institution has not, in my view, in the past taken a sufficiently 
definite line in determining the policy which should be followed in gas 
practice. Why should not set debates be organized on vital points of 
policy such as have occurred in the past, are dominant now, and will 
occur in the future; so that the opinions of all can be voiced, not 
through a discussion on a paper (when there is generally limited time), 
but as an open debate when, if necessary, a vote of the meeting could 
be recorded, and the Council, backed with this vote, could face any 
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Department of the Government with an authoritative opinion from the 
only body of men who are really capable of expressing an opinion. 

There never was a time when there were so many matters of vital 
importance ready for exhaustive consideration and discussion ; and 
yet, for some inexplicable reason, the Institution continues to lie dor- 
mant, and allow these golden opportunities to pass. 

2 
Palace Chambers, Westminster, S.W., W. R. Henamea. 
Feb, 22, 1917. 


Mr. Adam's Article on “ Oil-Washing for Benzene and 


Toluene.” 


Sir,—I would like to point out a slight printer's error on p. 343 of 
the last number of the ‘‘ Journac.’’ In the last paragraph but two, 
the percentage of tar acids in the fluid creosote is stated to be ‘‘ 2,”’ 
whereas it should read ‘* 25."' WC. bean 


Tar and Ammonia Products Works, 
Beckton, Feb. 22, 1917. 











PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


The following further progress has been made with Bills, 


Bills Read a Second Time. 


Bills read the second time and committed : 
Haslemere and District, Hemel Hempsted, Kenilworth, Lea 
Bridge District, and South Staffordshire Mond Gas. 


Petitions. 


Petitions have been presented against the following Bills: 

Haslemere and District, by the Haslemere Urban and Hambledon 
and Midburst Rural District Council; the London and South- 
Western Railway Company; and the Alton Rural District 
Council. 

Hemel Hempsted, by the Midland Railway Company ; and the 
London and North-Western Railway Company. 

Kenilworth, by the London and North-Western Railway Com- 
pany. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Bills Read a Second Time. 


The following Bill was read a second time and committed: Blackpool 
Improvement. 

Bills read a second time, and referred to the Examiners: Gas Light 
and Coke Company, Sheffield Gas Company. 


State Control of Coal Mines. 


Mr. Duncan Mittar, on Monday last week, asked the Prime 
Minister whether he could state what financial and other arrangements 
had been made for the transfer of the coal mines in the United King- 
dom to the State, and for their control by the new Controller of 
Mines ; and what changes (if any) would be made in the position of 
the miners and in their present rates of pay under the new scheme. 

Mr. Roperts : I am not yet in a position to make any statement on 
the arrangements which the Controller of Coal Mines will propose. I 
recognize the desirability of an early statement; but, having regard 
to the recent appointment of the Controller, I do not think it is un- 
reasonable to ask for further consideration. 


[It has since been announced that the Board of Trade have made 
an order under the Defence of the Realm Regulation No. 9a, taking 
possession as from March 1 of all coal mines in the United Kingdom, 
other than those in South Wales and Monmouthshire, of which posses- 
sion was taken on Dec. 1 last.—Ep. ‘'G.J.”] 








Street Explosion at Preston.—There was an explosion last Sunday 
week in Madow Street, Preston, where the gas-mains and electric 
cables run side by side. A quantity of paving was dislodged, and at one 
point the gas escaping from the main became ignited. Fortunately, no 
personal injuries resulted from the occurrence. 


Vertical Retorts at Elland.—It is stated in the annual report of the 
D'rectors of the Elland-cum-Greetland Gas Company that during the 
past year the new vertical retort installation has been completed, the 
cost of which amounted to {9999. Of this, {6000 is chargeable to 
renewal account, and £3999 to capital account. Of the £6000, £1500 
has already been charged in this year’s renewal account. The balance 
(£4500) has been placed to a suspense account, with the intention of 
it being written off during the next three or four years. The profit, 
including the balance brought from last year, amounts to {986r. 
An interim dividend at the rate of 5 p.ct. was paid for the June half 
year on the converted ordinary and the new ordinary stock, absorbing 
(with the dividend on the preference stock, income-tax for the year, 
and interest on the loan capital) £3859, leaving a balance of {6002 now 
available for dividend. The Directors recommend that, out of this 
sum, after paying the dividend on the preference stock, and the maxi- 
mum dividend on the new ordinary 5 p.ct. stock, the statutory dividend 
on the converted ordinary stock be paid, which, together with the 
interim dividend, will make a dividend for the year of 7 p.ct. 





LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


DEPENDANT’S ACTION FOR ALLEGED NEGLIGENCE. 








HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE.—KING’S BENCH DIVISION. 
Tuesday, Feb. 20. 
(Before Mr. JustickE Horripce and a Common Jury.) 


Henderson vy. Gas Light and Coke Company. 


In this case, Elizabeth Henderson, the executrix of Thomas Taylor 
Henderson, sought to recover damages for her own benefit as the sole 


dependant of her husband, who died on April 23, 1915, from injuries 
sustained owing to the alleged negligence of defendants. Henderson 
was chief engineer of the s.s. //ebburn, which was at the date in ques- 
tion lying at the defendant Company's jetty at Beckton. It wasalleged 
that defendants had the general management and control of the wharf 
or quay, and that it was their duty, by virtue of a regulation made 
by the Secretary of State under the Factory and Workshops Act, 1991, 
securely to fence dangerous parts of the edges of the wharf, and to 
sufficiently light all dangerous parts of the road over the wharf. The 
means of access provided by defendants comprised a step ladder with- 
out any fencing or protection at the side, so placed that its slope or in- 
clination varied as the tide rose or fell, and that the place was not 
properly lighted to allow of its being used with safety after nightfall. 
Deceased, while proceeding from the shore to the ship, at about 10 p.m. 
on April 23, fell from the ladder and sustained injuries from which he 
died. Defendants denied that they hadcontrol of the quay, or that the 
ladder was dangerous, and contended that death was not occasioned 
through any negligence on their part or failure to comply with the regu- 
lations under the Factory Act. They further said that deceased was 
not using the ladder at their invitation, and that, if he was using the 
ladder, it did not expose him to any unusual danger. Moreover, the 
danger, if any, was well known to deceased. 

Mr. Compston, K.C., and Mr. Stmey appeared for the plaintiff; Mr. 
Hotman Grecoory, K.C., and Mr. WM. SHAKESPEARE represented the 
defendants. 

Plaintiff stated that her husband's wages were {20 a month, out of 
which she received about {200 a year. 

Mr. Daiglish, anengineer, who had made a mode! of the locus in quo, 
said he did not consider a ladder a safe means of access to the ship if 
it was at anything like an angle of 40°. To make such a ladder safe it 
should not exceed 16° to 20°. To make access absolutely safe a differ- 
ent kind of gangway should have been erected (a model of which he 
produced), the cost of which would be from £16 to £20. 

In cross-examination, witness said with his gangway at low tide the 
angle would be from 26° to 30°, which he did not consider dangerous. 
When the angle got over 30° it began to get unsteady. He did not 
suggest that the ladder which was in use at the time of the accident had 
any side movement. 


Wednesday, Feb. 21. 

John Ryott, who was with Henderson on the night of the accident, 
said there was a watchman on the quay who told them to be careful 
of the ladder. The ladder was at an angle of about 45°. As Hender- 
son was falling witness tried to catch hold of him, but he slipped out 
of his grasp and fell on the pontoon below. Witness descended and 
found him insensible. He was taken to the hospital, and died shortly 
afterwards. 

In cross examination, witness had only been at the pier twice. He 
could not say how many times Henderson had been there. It was fairly 
light at the time. The ladder was quite sound, and in its proper place, 
He did not feel any motion on the ladder. He had no difficulty in 
getting down. Henderson was about 3 ft. down the ladder when he fell. 
Witness thought Henderson did not get his boot far enough through 
the rung, and his foot slipped. 

This was the case for plaintiff. 

Mr. B. R. Barber, pier master at Beckton, described the construction 
of the pontoon. There was not the slightest side movement ; the ladder 
being extra strong and made specially for the purpose. About fifty 
ships a month were discharged at the pontoon; and the ladder was 
used day and night by the crews. 

In cross-examination, witness said that a gangway such as described 
by Mr. Dalglish could not be used. 

Mr. Thomas Goulden, the Chief Engineer of the Gas Company, said, 
looking at the photograph produced at the inquest, he should say the 
angle of the ladder was 30° from the perpendicular. Such an angle 
would be reasonably safe. The pontoon was erected in 1906, after an 
accident had occurred in 1905. After very careful consideration, the 
present plan was adopted. About 1} million tons of coal were un- 
loaded at Beckton each year, which meant 700 ships, with from twenty 
to forty men on each. 

Wm. H. Peppit said he was on duty on the night of the accident 
He moved the foot of the ladder according to the state of the tide, 
The accident happened about half an hour after the ladder had been 
moved. 

Mr. Paul Percy Fielding, Superintendent of W. Cory and Sons, said 
as a practical man he preferred a ladder to a sloping way, as the heel 
of the boot was liable to catch in the treads of the way, especially in 
wet or frosty weather. 

John T. Stratford, foreman to Messrs. Samuel Williams, lightermen, 
said that a similar arrangement to that at Beckton could be seen at the 
Albert Dock jetty. He agreed with the last witness. 

Mr. SHAKESPEARE, on behalf of defendants, expressed their sincere 
regret at the unfortunate accident which had occurred. The only 
question for the Jury was: Had defendants been wanting in care towards 
a person who came to their premises on lawful business? He sub- 
mitted that they had taken every possible care, although it was not his 
duty to satisfy the Jury of this fact, but rather for plaintiff to prove 
that they had not done so. The method now in use had been adopted 
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at enormous expense to the Company, after taking the advice of 
experts. He submitted that there was no evidence of negligence, and 
that defendants were entitled to a verdict. 

His Lornsnip left three questions to the Jury : (1) Wasthe arrange- 
ment at the time of the accident reasonably safe for persons using it ? 
(2) If unsafe, was its unsafety the cause of the accident ? (3) Damages. 

The Jury answered the first question in the affirmative. Therefore 
the other question did not arise. 

His Lorpsnip entered the verdict and judgment for defendants. 


DECISION IN THE GASCOLITE “ EXPLOSION” CASE. 





The Coatbridge Gas Company Assoilzied. 


The case in which a young woman named Agnes M‘Laren sued the 
Coatbridge Gas Company for £20 damages for injury to her eyes and 
face by the alleged explosion of a tin of ‘‘ Gascolite” which she was 
opening, and which she had bought at the defenders’ show-rooms, 
was decided, after avizandum, last Tuesday. The two previous hear- 
ings were reported in the “ JournaL” for the 6th and the 2oth inst., 
PP. 259, 359. 

Sheriff Ler, in giving his decision, said : This is an action in which 
pursuer claimed damages for injury to her eyes. She averred that 
when opening a tin of “Clark's Gascolite,” sold to her by defenders, 
an explosion occurred causing serious injury to her eyes. The fault 
alleged against the defenders was that, while they advertised and sold 
the preparation for removing burnt grease from stoves, they gave no 
directions as to how to open the tin safely. The case was debated at 
the first calling on the relevancy; and I allowed proof with reluc- 
tance and hesitancy on the assurance of pursuer’s Agent that he was 
prepared to prove: (1) That the accident was really due to the exzlo- 
sive nature of the contents of the tin, and to an explosion on the scale 
of a gunpowder explosion—an explosion due to, and resulting in, the 
chemical nature of the substance ; and (2) that the pursuer’s purchase 
of the tin was induced by the defenders’ recommendation of it as suit- 
able for the purpose for which she designed to use it. Neither propo- 
sition was established, and, indeed, no evidence was led to support 
either of them. The pursuer was in the defenders’ premises for some 
other purpose ; and seeing the maker's advertisement of this prepara- 
tion, she bcught a tin, relying on the advertisement and without con- 
sulting the defenders. ‘Gascolite” is made in Reading, and retailed 
all over the country, and, for all that the defenders knew, the pursuer 
might have known more about it than they did. They neither knew 
the purpose for which she bought it, nor recommended nor guaranteed 
its use. The advertisement which attracted the pursuer also intimated 
to her that it was not a preparation of the defenders. The tin was of 
the kind familiar to most people as toffee tins or paint tins, in which 
there is a closely fitting lid which could be prised open and replaced 
by pursuer. Such tins notoriously and obviously must be opened with 
some care, to prevent the lid flying off unexpectedly and with consider- 
able force. The pursuer proceeded to open it by placing it upon a 
window sill and using a pair of scissors as alever. The lid flew off into 
her face and broke her spectacles into one of her eyes, causing injury 
to the eyeball. At the same time, some of the contents—a crude caustic 
jelly—spurted up and burned her eyes and face. It is easy to under- 
stand how this unfortunate accident might happen, without any explo- 
sion, merely by the sudden coming away of the lid and the unsteady 
handling of the tin under the spurt caused by the violent flying off of 
the lid. It is enough that pursuer has offered no evidence that the 
lid was blown off and the contents blown out by the nature, or change 
of nature, of the compound ; but there was evidence on the other side 
that nothing of the sort was possible. Experiment and analysis had 
shown that the substance was not capable of either explosion or igni- 
tion. As the result of the proof, I must find that the accident to the 
pursuer was not due to any fault on the part of the defenders. They 
did not guarantee either the tin or the con‘eats, or assume any liability 
for the pursuer’s use of either. Further, tte accident was not the result 
of any defect or danger in the tin not clearly obvious, or of any dan- 
gerous property of the contents which ought to have been disclosed, 
to put purchasers on their guard. 

His LorpsuiP assoilzied the defenders, and awarded them expenses. 








A Temporary Breakdown at Lytham.—An accident at the Lytham 
Gas-Works recently caused a temporary shortage of gas. It is 
stated that the breakdown was caused by the bursting of a water-pipe 
in the gasholder; and there was nothing to indicate the leakage until 
the water submerged the main gas-outlet. Pumps were, however, then 
got to work, the men standing knee-deep in the water ; and fresh piping 
was fixed as promptly as possible. 


South Shields Gas Company.—The Directors report that the 
revenue for the year ended Dec. 31 amounted to £105,388, and the 
expenditure to £92,222, leaving a profit of £13,166. Adding a proposed 
transfer from the insurance fund for extraordinary charges due to the 
war (£5000), and the balance from the previous year (£20,868), the 
total sum available is £39,034. Out of this it is proposed to pay a 
dividend of 8 p.ct. per annum on the consolidated and new stocks and 
of 5% p.ct. per annum on the ordinary stock—both less income-tax. 
After paying interest on the mortgages, &c., there will be a balance to 
carry forward of £20,095. Notwithstanding an increase in the quan- 
tity of gas used for industrial purposes and gas-fires, there is a net 
decrease in consumption of 6:22 p.ct., due to the abolishment of public 
lighting and restricted general lighting consequent on the war. Coal 
has cost much more; but residuals have yielded more than in the pre- 
vious year. Prices of all materials have again advanced ; and wages 
have had to be further increased by additional war bonuses. Female 
labour has been introduced wherever possible to liberate men. The 
price of gas was increased from Jan. 1 by a further 2d. per 1000 c.ft., 
making 4d, increase since the commencement of the war, 





MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


LIVERPOOL GAS COMPANY. 


The Annual Meeting of the Company was held in the Offices, Duke 
Street, Liverpool, last Tuesday—Mr. H. Wanr Deacon, J.P. (the 
Chairman), presiding. 


The report stated that the total revenue for the year ended Dec. 31 
was £879,490, and the expenditure £754,774, leaving a surplus of 
£124,716. After deducting the amount taken for payment of the divi- 
dend declared last August, and the interest on the debenture stock and 
mortgages, there remained a balance of £98,038, out of which the 
Directors recommended a dividend for the past half year of 24 p.ct. on 
the ordinary stock. 

The accounts showed that the total capital paid up and added on 
conversion at Dec. 31 was £2,498,905, out of £3,098,905 authorized. 
The amount raised on loan at the same date, including premiums, was 
£486,218, out of the £750,222 authorized. The capital account indi- 
cated that in the course of the year {6907 was spent on new buildings 
and plant, mains and service-pipes, meters, fires, and water-heaters ; 
while £8208 was written-off for depreciation, &c. The reserve fund 
stood at £132,117; the special purposes fund account at £17,015; and 
the co-partnership bonus and savings at £24,805. 


REVENUE Account.—Income. 

















Sale of gas— £ sd. £ sd, 
Per ordinary meters at 2s, 3d. per 1000 
cubic feet. . « » « « « « « « | 433,126 15 8 
Per automatic meters at 2s, 10d. per 1000 
cubic feet. . . « 6 «+ « « eo | 288,269 § § 
Public lighting at 2s, 0°3d, per 1000 
cubic feet . . . iene «| SRS @ 
} 651,247 4 3 
Rental of meters . . . . + «| 12,653 17 § 
Re fires and cookers. » «| 13,901 8 9 
Residual products— | 26,55 6 2 
Coke (Less expenses). . | 119,310 0 8| 
Tar ; » ” 8 21,694 16 3 
Ammoniacalliquor _,, oo ¢ 47,991 16 9} 
Other products * » oe «| 422,783 6 §| 200,78 o 1 
Oe a ae ee ee ee ee ° | 100 0 0 
Pee. 4 6 + & > ° 807 14 6 


879.499 5 0 


REVENUE Account.—Expenditure. 


















































£ s. da. £ s. a, 
Manufacture of gas— 
Coals, including oil, dues, carriage, un- 
loading, and all expenses of depositing 
sameonworks .. . . « » «| 444,882 9 9 
Purifying materials, water, andsundries| 13,465 3 3 
Salaries of Engineers and Superinten- 
dents and officers atworks. . . . 9.320 4 3 
Wages and gratuities at works . -| 66,885 15 4 
Repairs and maintenance of works and | 
plant (including renewal of retorts), 
machines, apparatus, tools, materials 
and labour, /ess old materials . . .| 77,697 6 3 
ooceeers 612,250 18 10 
Distribution of gas— 
Salaries of Surveyors, Chief Inspector, | 
Inspectors, Assistant Inspectors, &c.| 18,385 17 4 
Repair, maintenance, and renewal of 
mains and service pipes, including 
materials, laying, paving, and labour} 12,999 0 10 
Repairing, renewing, & refixing meters} 17,591 12 9 
” ” ” fires 
and cookers .. » © «© « «| 10,788 2 § 
J 1 
Public lamps — 59,704 13 4 
Lighting andrepairing. . .... ee 1,609 9 11 
Rates, taxes, and rents— | 
ae a s+ s.86 6 © © & ¢ © * 604 16 2 
Ratesand Taxes ....s 34,273 5 11 
<a | 94078 & ft 
Management— 
Directors’ allowances . . »« «+ «+ + 2,000 0 Oo 
Salaries of Secretary, Accountant, and | 
clerks, office keepers, and gers| 10,157 12 9| 
Collectors’ commission and salaries 8,218 16 8 
Printing, stationery, and advertising . 2,731 16 6 
General establishment charges and in- 
cidemtala. « «© © © «© © 08 | 3,641 15 8 
Auditors . «se seee te ee 441 0 0 
| 27,19t 1 
Special charges— | “eo , 
Law and parliamentary charges. . . 233 2 10 
Contributions to officials’ superannua- 
tionfund .. . — eee 3,009 6 9 
Moiety of superannuation to old officials} 2,554 10 6 
Co-partnership bonus . . « « « 8,924 14 10 
Meg GG. « «© 4 6 0 0 8 6 417 3 3 
Insurances and compensations . . . 3,941 6 9 
——| 19,080 411 
' 754,774 10 8 
Balance carried to net revenue account © 0 «© « °| 324985 14 4 
879,490 5 0 
Statement of Residual Products. 
Used in In Store 
= In Store} Made Manu- Dec. 31, 
Description, Dec. 31, (Esti- facture Sold, 1916 
1915. mated), (Esti- (Esti- 
mated), mated), 
Coke—tons . . as 610] 213,472| 48,183| 157,991] 7,908 
Tar—gallons » + | 465,118 |4,164,549 | 179,041 4,103,250 | 347,376 
Ammoniacal liquor—gallons| 487,940 |9,805,408 Nil |9,874,872 | 418,476 
| 
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Statement of Coal and Oil. 























| 

| In Store | . In Store 
Description. | Dee. 31," Received. py Dec. 31, 

| 1915. ‘ 1916. 

Tons. Tons, Tons. Tons. 
Common. . we 37,867 311,846 296,682 53,031 
Cannel . ey 1,613 31,963 1,736 1,840 
Total . . | 39,480 343,809 328,418 54,871 

Wee 3 

Gas oil—gallons. . | 716,112 4,500,264 3,098,987 2,117,389 











The CuHarrMaN said the year had been one of unprecedented diffi- 
culty. Not only were there higher prices for all commodities, especially 
oil, but there was a shortage of labour; 518 of the Company’s men 
having joined the Colours. It had not been an easy task to fill their 
places. They had now 111 women in their employ, as compared with 
none two years ago. At the request of the Government, the Company 
had been extracting toluol and benzol from the gas; this being a dis- 
advantage to the Company but a national duty, which was about to 
be extended. The results of the year’s working, while by no means 
such as would have been attained in normal times of peace, had not 
been unsatisfactory. Although the price was raised to 2s. 3d. per 
1000 c.ft. in January, 1916, the income from the sales of gas was larger 
only by £17,920. Owing to the restriction of lighting, early closing 
of public-houses and shops, the effect of the Daylight Saving Act, and 
general private economy, the quantity of gas sold had decreased by 
4°76 p.ct. The income from residual products showed an increase 
of £47,110. There was an increased demand for coke, and the yield 
from ammonia was higher; but the amount obtained from tar had 
fallen. The total income for the year was £879,490, an increase of 
£65,611. The cost of manufacture of gas had increased by £102,989; 
the cost of oil alone having been £98,391 higher. The expense of dis- 
tribution was reduced by £16,349, less work having been done, espe- 
cially in connection with the supply of gas stoves and fires. The 
Government would not sanction the raising of the capital necessary for 
the extension of this work ; and the'Company, therefore, were com- 
pelled to discontinue the letting out of fires on the simple hire plan—a 
valuable source of revenue thus being lost. The use of raw coal in 
open fires, to which England was so much wedded, was. undoubtedly 
wasteful, especially at present, when products of vital importance for 
the production of explosives, instead of being extracted in the gas- 
works, were destroyed or sent up the domestic chimneys. The total 
expenditure was £754,774, an increase of £81,382 ; there being £124,716 
to carry to net revenue account. It had been necessary to increase the 
price of gas; and it might become imperative to increase meter-rents, 
owing to the greater cost of renewals. 

Mr. J. E. TinneE (the Deputy-Chairman) ascribed to the Chairman’s 
sagacity, foresight, ability, and courtesy the happy position of the 
Company, and the friendly relations with the staff and workmen. 

The adoption of the report, the declaration of the standard rate of 
dividend, and the re-election of the retiring Directors were agreed 
to without discussion. 





SOUTH SUBURBAN GAS COMPANY. 


The Ordinary Half-Yearly Meeting of the Company was held last 
Friday, at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C.—Mr. CuarLes Hunt in 
the chair. 


The Secretary (Mr. Wilfrid Wastell) read the notice convening the 
meeting ; and the Directors’ report and the statement of accounts 
were taken as read. 


Tue DIFFICULTIES OF WAR TIME. 


The. CuHairMaAN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said: This is the sixth occasion on which it has been my privilege to 
address you since the Company became involved in the consequences 
arising from the outbreak of war ; and almost invariably fresh difficul- 
ties have had to be reported, although these have not been wholly with- 
out compensations. At the present time, there is considerable uncer- 
tainty as to the future supply of coal, which, as you are doubtless 
aware, has now passed into the hands of the Government; and I may 
take this opportunity of expressing our appreciation of the way in 
which the Company‘s contractors have maintained their deliveries 
throughout the winter, under very difficult conditions as to transport. 
But our chief anxiety at the present time is as to supply of labour, con- 
sequent upon the withdrawal of large and constantly increasing num- 
bers of the Company’s employees to join the Colours, and the practical 
impossibility of finding substitutes for them. This has recently been 
accentuated by very heavy increases in the demand for gas, which 
have necessitated the re-starting of the Bromley works. But fortu- 
nately female labour has come forward to a very gratifying extent, and 
is now somewhat largely employed on both works and district, with, 
it may be added, very satisfactory results, 


FINANCIAL RESULTS—INEVITABLE CAPITAL EXPENDITURE. 


It is apparent from the accounts that, as against the corresponding 
figures of the previous year, a moderate reduction in the cost of coal 
and oil—taking tonnage as the basis—has been counterbalanced by 
heavier cost of works maintenance, and war bonus and allowances. 
So that, notwithstanding a reduction of distribution charges, owing 
mainly to inability to carry out work that ought to have been done, and 
although helped on the credit side of the account by substantial in- 
creases—amounting to £10,751 and £3432—in the receipts for gas and 
residuals respectively, the net effect of the half year’s trading, after 
making provision for interest charges and dividend at the statutory 
rate of £4 16s. 8d. p.ct. per annum, is just an increase of {916 in the 
amount to be carried forward to the next half year. Accompanying, 
however, this evidence of by no means overweening prosperity, is an 
expenditure on capital account of £8622—not by any means a large 
sum when considered in relation to the increase of gas consumption ; 





but showing that the financial resources of the undertaking have been 
drawn upon to an appreciable extent at a time when it is not possible 
to issue further capital, except upon very onerous terms. It may then 
be asked, Why, under existing circumstances, should this liability be 
incurred? The answer is that, while the Directors keep a very jealous 
eye upon all capital expenditure, especially at the present time, so long 
as there are new consumers to supply, money has to be spent for their 
equipment. There were no fewer than 1548 of these to be provided 
for during the half year, many of them being munition workers ; and 
we feel sure the proprietors would not desire that too narrow a view 
should be taken of the Company’s obligations, especially where these 
are concerned. 


A PROSPECTIVE FURTHER INCREASE IN PRICE, 


The continued upward tendency in the cost of both labour and 
materials—that of gas oil, for example, has now been quadrupled 
since 1914—suggests that a further increase in the price of gas may 
before long become necessary, in which case the satisfaction will 
at least remain to us of having, by our action last year in securing 
Midland coal, succeeded in staving-off such increase for a time. 


HEATING APPLIANCES AND LARGE DAILY FLUCTUATIONS IN GAS 
DEMAND. 


The demand for heating and cooking appliances—and more particu- 
larly for gas-fires—exceeded all previous experience; and the total 
number of these appliances now on hire has reached the exception- 
ally high average of nearly 106, or, to be exact, 105°7 per 100 con- 
sumers. It is quite certain that they have largely contributed to the 
substantial increase of 6°13 per cent. in the gas sales for the half 
year—notwithstanding lighting restrictions, Summer Time Act, and 
the general practice of economy. But, large as was this output, it 
has been very greatly exceeded in the last few weeks. During one 
fortnight alone—covering, it is true, what was probably the lowest 
temperature period—the daily increase varied from 30°4 to 59°7 per 
cent., the average for the whole fourteen days being 41°5 per cent. 
over the corresponding period of last year. This means that, almost 
without warning, and in what was very nearly mid-winter, when 
manufacturing resources are generally taxed to the utmost, the under- 
taking was called upon to supply—not on one occasion only, but for 
a whole fortnight—over 40 per cent. more gas than usually suffices 
at that time of the year, under ordinary conditions. I feel sure you 
will agree that the maintenance of the supply under such conditions 
reflects the highest credit upon all coanected with the management, 
from the Engineer downwards. It may be mentioned that, through- 
out the whole of the recent inclement weather, from its commence- 
ment early in the year until its termination about ten days ago, the 
usual supply of gas was fully maintained, except on one occasion 
when a mishap, caused by the frost at its extremity of 9° to 10° 
Fahbr., necessitated a partial withdrawal for two, or at most, three 
days. Our acknowledgments are due to consumers who may have been 
put to temporary inconvenience by this occurrence, for the forbear- 
ance they kindly exercised. It may be added that the increased out- 
put from Jan. 1 down to the present time is over 112 millions, or 28-2 
p.ct. This is quite encouraging from one point of view; but it raises 
the important question as to whether, under present conditions, the 
undertaking could stand a repetition of these phenomenal outputs. It 
may be true that these were due to an unusual combination of favour- 
ing circumstances. But the dominating factor—namely, low tempera- 
ture—has always to be reckoned with ; and this appears (although my 
observation may be wrong) to tend to increase gas consumption out of 
proportion to the number of gas-heating appliances actually in use. At 
all events, we do know that substantial addition to manufacturing plant 
is not to be thought of during the period of the war. Prudence there- 
fore requires that stock should be taken of the situation, and, if found 
necessary, a limit placed for awhile to the further fixing of gas fires. 


COKE DISPOSAL. 


The question of the disposal of coke is always with us, although the 
present position is not unsatisfactory, our chief difficulty having been 
with regard to means of land transport. This, however, is but a passing 
phase. What is of permanent,importance is that more gas consumption 
means a greater production of coke for which a market has to be found. 
Considerable interest, therefore, attaches to the suggestion recently made 
by our friend and colleague, Mr. Carpenter, that its partial use in house- 
holds should, as a war measure, be enjoined. But are there not other 
directions in which coke could be advantageously employed ? Oneof these 
is suggested by the recent substitution by the London County Council, 
at one of their generating stations, of coke for coal for boiler heating. 
It looks like a waste of force to convey coal to London at heavy cost, 
while at the same time allowing coke to be exported, or as an alterna- 
tive, accumulate and waste in the gas-works yard. There would ap- 
pear to be scope for some kind of control in this direction. 


CO-PARTNERSHIP AND WAR EFFECTS. 


I am very pleased to be able to say that our relations with the Company’s 
employees of all grades continue to be ascordial as heretofore ; and their 
loyal and effective co-operation through a most difficult and trying 
time is very warmly appreciated. They have been serious losers by the 
war both as co-partners and as proprietors, and have shown by their 
attitude with regard to this that attachment to co-partnership does not 
rest solely upon the material advantage which it secures, but mainly 
upon the bond of sympathy which it creates. As regards the extra 
cost of living consequent upon the war, we are glad to have been able 
to assist to some extent by means of the war bonus, and have reason 
to believe that our action in this respect has been much appreciated. 
The Directors have also been mindful of the desire expressed at more 
than one of these meetings that we should keep in touch with the em- 
ployees and co-partners who are serving with the Forces, and last 
autumn we renewed to them the season’s grevtings with a small parcel 
to each as heretofore. Fifteen of them, I grieve to say, will return no 
more; and four others are reported missing, of whom one has not been 
heard of since last July. 


THE CALORIFIC VALUE STANDARD. 


The fourth paragraph of the report reters to our recent application 
to the Board of Trade under the Gas Standard of Calorific Power) 
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Act, 1916, to abolish the illuminating power standard which still covers 
a part of the Company's limits of supply, and substitute for it the calo- 
rific power standard fixed by Parliament in 1912, for three-fourths of 
the Company’s supply. An inquiry has been held by the Board of 
‘Trade at which all parties were represented. No decision has yet been 
arrived at. < 
THE NEW WAR LOAN. 

I should like to add, by way of conclusion to these remarks, that after 
very careful consideration of the Company’s position with regard to 
the new War Loan, it was decided to subscribe—in addition to conver- 
sions—to the extent of £50,000. 


The Deputy-Cnairman (Sir J. Fortescue Flannery, Bart., M.P.) 
seconded the motion. 


PROFESSOR ARMSTRONG’S VIEWS. 


Prof. H. E. ArMstrRoNG said he bad occasion last week, at the meet- 
ing of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, to warn his fellow-share- 
holders very seriously that great changes might, and indeed would be, 
forced upon the industry in the near future. Hedescribed the method 
of making gas as barbaric; and the Chairman had just brought before 
the proprietors some of the consequences and the difficulties they had 
in the disposal of coke, which could only be used where special appli- 
ances were available. A gentleman present—perhaps a barbarian—a 
gas engineer of the old style, denied his (Prof. Armstrong’s) soft im- 
peachment. But he was unrepentant. The Chairman, in his speech, 
as on previous occasions elsewhere, admitted, though in guarded lan- 
guage, that changes were impending. Reading between the lines, it 
was clear that he had made slight preparation to meet them, and saw 
difficulties ahead. Whatever happened, a Company situated as the 
South Metropolitan was, should be able to hold its own. It would 
merely have to change its methods ; but he wanted to ask very seriously 
what was their own position likely to be? The position of this Com- 
pany was a very different one. In the not very distant future, coal 
would be coked only at certain large centres, and converted into a 
smokeless fuel suitable for domestic use. No raw coal would be burned 
in London. But the coking would be carried on in conjunction with 
large installations for the generation of electricity. The gas produced 
in the coking process would be diluted with gas made from coke breeze, 
and would be used as gas now was for heating purposes, but little, if 
at all, for lighting. Much of the gas would be used as fuel for power 
plant. Sundry valuable bye-products would be recovered. Would 
this Company be called upon in the future to do more than deliver 
gas? That was the question he wanted to put to them. Would it 
coke any coal? Would it not get gas from the South Metropolitan 
Company—gas piped to it from some convenient centre where gas 
would be got out of both coal and coke. These were problems to be 
solved before long. He said the South Metropolitan Board at the 
present time not only needed strengthening on the engineering side, 
but that it was essential that expert electrical and chemical opinion 
should also figure upon it, because both would be required in order 
that questions such as those which he had raised might be discussed 
with feeling. The same was to be said of the Board of this Company. 
He wished to insist that it wanted strengthening on the technical side. 
No one questioned the Directors’ business ability in dealing with the 
ordinary affairs of the Company; but most of them could not have 
had the experience required to deal with these technical problems. 
On referring to the report, he saw the names of certain Directors who 
were said to be eligible for re-election. There was one name there— 
that of Mr. Alexander Dickson, who‘certainly, in his opinion, was 
unfortunately not eligible, because recently he had had a paralytic 
seizure, and so would not be likely to attend to the business of the 
Company. He was one of those men who had done such great service 
in the past that his Director’s fees ought to be given to him as a 
pension, and a more active spirit be elected to take his place. 

The CHAIRMAN remarked that they had had a very interesting pic- 
ture as to what, in Prof. Armstrong’s opfhion, the future of gas supply 
was likely to be. It might come in the near future ; it might be very 
far distant. But in the meantime their business was to make divi- 
dends for the proprietors; and until they could realize better methods 
and practices, they would certainly continue present methods. But 
he need not tell Prof. Armstrong they were always open to conviction 
on any point ; and if he or anyone else had a proposal to put before 
the Board with reference to manufacturing improvements, the Board 
would be only too pleased to consider it. With regard to the South 
Suburban Company being absorbed by the South Metropolitan Com- 
pany, because of the greater facilities of the latter for manufacture, 
he might remind the proprietors that about three years ago, their own 
Company acquired land by the river side for the express purpose of 
securing sir ilar facilities, and which would enable them, as soon as cir- 
cumstances permitted, to start absolutely new works on most modern 
lines. It was the full intention of the Board to carry out these works 
immediately after the war. In the meantime, he invited Prof. Arm- 
strong or any one else who had any new method to propose to lay it 
before the Board ; and he (the Chairman) could give assurance that it 
would receive very careful and impartial consideration. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED. 


The CHAIRMAN moved the declaration of a dividend for the half year 
at the following rates per annum: 5 p.ct. on the preference stock, 
4% p.ct. on the ordinary stock, and 4% p.ct. on the West Kent ordinary 
stock, less income-tax. 

Mr. W. G. WaLteER (one of the employee Directors) seconded the 
motion. On behalf of the employees, he remarked that they would 
all greatly appreciate what the Chairman had said regarding the men 
at the Front, and those who had fallen. The co-partners left behind 
had, he knew, carried out their duties in a very creditable manner. 


RE- ELECTIONS. 


The CHairMAN moved the re-election of Sir J. Fortescue Flannery, 
Bart., M.P., Sir John Boraston, and Mr, Alexander Dickson, the last 
named of whom, he said, was unfortunately not able to be present. 
He was slowly recovering from a very severe illness; but he (the 





Chairman) had a cheery letter from him a few days ago, in which he 
desired an apology should be made at this meeting for his absence. 
_ colleagues were looking forward to him rejoining them in the near 
uture. 

Mr. Harotp Gounpry seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. 

The Deputy CuarrMAN (Sir Fortescue Flannery), in acknowledging 
the re-election of Mr. Dickson and himself, referred to Prof. Arm- 
strong’s remarks, and pointed out that the Government had not only 
appointed a Coal Controller, but a Board of Fuel Research had been 
formed, and such questions as the proper use of coal would be very 
fully considered by them. The re-election of his colleague and him- 
self to the Board in face of the criticism that had been made (which, 
in his experience as a member of the Board for nearly twenty years had 
never occurred before) was a matter which spoke of the confidence of 
the proprietors generally. It had been said that they were lacking 
in technical knowledge, though they might have commercial know- 
ledge. There was not a Board either in the gas industry or in any 
other trade which contained a larger percentage of technical skill in 
relation to the business than did the Board of the South Suburban Gas 
Company. The Chairman was a gas engineer, who stood second to 
none; and he managed the technical gas affairs of the City of Bir- 
mingham for a great many years. They had Mr. Carpenter, formerly 
Engineer, and now Chairman, of the South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany—a technical man whose views were looked up to by the whole 
of the gas profession in England. They had also Mr. Green, who for 
many years was Engineer and Manager of the Mitcham and Wimbledon 
Gas Company, and who developed that Company to an extreme degree 
of practical success. Then if he might venture to speak of himself, 
they had one who had been making his living as a mechanical engineer 
from boyhood upwards, and who had the advantage of experience in 
the gas business over long years through his connection with the 
Board. Mr. Dickson was the Chairman of the Bromley Gas Company 
for many years; and their other colleagues were business men of the 
highest capacity. He might venture to hope that Prof. Armstrong, in 
going about from one meeting of gas proprietors to another, would 
equip himself with knowledge as to the history of the Directors, who- 
ever they might be, before he made an attack of this kind—if he might 
say so, a foolish and unfounded attack—upon the technical qualities 
of the Board of this or any other Company, and then perhaps he 
would escape the criticisms which his fellow shareholders indicated in 
their reception of some of his remarks. 

Sir JoHN Boraston also thanked the proprietors for their con- 
fidence. 

On the motion of Mr. W. RicHarps, seconded by Mr. GouLpEn, 
the retiring Auditor (Mr. E. W. Drew, F.C.A.) was re-appointed. 

VoTEs OF THANKS 

Moved by the Cuairman and seconded by Prof. ARMSTRONG, a 
cordial vote of thanks was passed to the chief officers—Mr. S. Y. 
Shoubridge and Mr. Wastell—their staffs, and the employees gene- 
rally, for their zealous services during a period of great anxiety and 
difficulty. 

Proposed by Mr. Drew and seconded by Mr. R, Garraway RIcE, 
similar acknowledgment was made of the services of the Chairman 
and Directors. 


The CuarrMan replied on behalf of himself and his colleagues. 





Industrial Heating. 


In connection with the Alliance and Dublin Consumers’ Gas Com- 
pany’s exhibition of gas-furnaces, which has proved a signal success— 
having attracted inventors from all parts of Ireland—Mr. H. F. Cotton 
(the Distribution Engineer to the Company) delivered an address, on 
‘* Industrial Heating,’’ to members assembled at the exhibition of the 
Institute of Electrical Engineers of Ireland and of the Engineering 
and Scientific Association. At present, he said, the Company were 
supplying manufacturers with gas at 2s. 2d. per 1000 c.ft., which was 
the minimum rate on the scale for manufacturers. The Company 
were controlled, because they were extracting materials for high ex- 
plosives, and were doing it, in proportion to their size, in greater 
quantities than any company in the United Kingdom. The Ministry 
of Munitions had given special sanction to the holding of the Gas-Fur- 
nace Exhibition, as being the quickest method for dealing with the 
manufacture of munitions in the city. . It would have been impos- 
sible for them to have held it but for the assistance given them by the 
Government. The intention was primarily to assist those who 
were thinking of engaging in the manufacture of war munitions, and 
also those firms who were endeavouring to secure a development of 
industries after the war. They must consider how gas could best be 
utilized in Dublin, if the city was to take its proper position among the 
great centres of manufacture and commerce in the kingdom. The Gas 
Company desired that all should be acquainted with the uses of gas, 
and that they should be convinced that it was the cheapest and most 
readily handled fuel for all industrial purposes. Mr. P. Cowan (Chief 
Engineering Inspector to the Local Government Board for Ireland} 
presided during the address. 





Tribunal Case at Southport.—At the Southport Tribunal last 
Thursday, Mr. John Bond (the Gas Engineer) appealed for an assistant 
chemist named Leslie H. Smith, aged 18, and classed as Ar. He said 
that this youth was the only one left to carry out laboratory experi- 
ments at the works, which were concerned with products highly essen- 
tial in the war. He (Mr. Bond) had important work in hand ; and it 
was impossible for him to continue the work if he had not someone to 
test the samples. He himself had invented a plant for producing more 
of the things required by the Government ; and he hoped to improve 
it by the assistance of this man. He could not be replaced at the 
present time, as it was very difficult to get chemists. Every man he 
could spare he had sent ; and he did not think they had at the works 
more than half-a-dozen men of military age. He gota certificate for this 
man from the Ministry of Munitions, but did not want to go over the 
head of the Tribunal. Exemption to June 30 was granted. 
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CROYDON GAS COMPANY. 


The Half-Yearly General Meeting of the Company was held last 
Friday, at the Offices, Katharine Street, Croydon—Mr, CHARLES 
Hosskgy, J.P., in the chair. 


The Secretary (Mr. William W. Topley) read the notice calling 


the meeting, and the Directors’ report and statement of accounts were 
taken as read. 


PROGRESSIVE ACCENTUATION OF DIFFICULTIES. 


The CuairMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said the proprietors had before them the results of the fifth half year 
in which the business had been carried on under war conditions; and, 
speaking generally, they might be said to have been marked by a pro- 
gressive accentuation of the difficulties they had had to meet. That, 
under these circumstances, they had been able to so steadily maintain 
their position, and to so regularly continue their wonted service to 
the public, was evidence of the willingness and adaptability of the 
workmen and staff, both permanent and temporary, particularly in the 
manufacturing department, where their difficulties, under rapidly vary- 
ing conditions of demand for gas, had been most acutely felt, 


THE DIVERSE USES OF GAS. 


The output of gas had been maintained, and slightly increased, as com- 
pared with a year ago. This, having regard to the severity of the 
restrictions on public and shop lighting, was, he thought, satisfactory. 
This steadiness of the output from year to year—its freedom from any 
violent fluctuations—was not only helpful to good working, but indi- 
cated that the business was, so to speak, well distributed, and estab- 
lished on a broad basis of public demand. Where, as was the case 
with the Company, gas was in good and growing demand for lighting, 
for cooking, for warming rooms, for hot water supply, as a source of 
motive power, as well as for numerous and ever-growing specialized 
industrial applications, they might feel assured that the future of the 
Company was well secured, and its outlook a good one, whether under 
trying conditions like those they were now passing through, or in the 
happier times which it was hoped would soon come. 


EXTENDING THE BASIS OF THE BUSINESS. 


The number of consumers had grown in the half year by 431, making 
a total of 47,138. Some 1810 had been added to the stoves on hire, 
which now numbered 50,483, or 107 to every roo gas accounts. This 
number, it was interesting to compare with ten years ago, when they had 
on hire 17,079 stoves, or 58 to every 100 accounts. In addition to this, 
they had in the last few years sold, outright or on hire-purchase terms, 
large numbers of stoves, geysers, circulating boilers, and other ap- 
pliances, besides having let a considerable number out on hire. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE AND DELAYED CONTRACTS. 


The expenditure during the half year on new plant had, as would be 
seen, not beenconsiderable. The Directors wished it had been greater ; 
for the delays in the execution of contracts on hand had been a source 
of much inconvenience and actual loss to the Company. The new 
gasholder had never been so urgently needed as during the last few 
weeks of severe weather, about which he should have something to 
say later. They had expended over £20,000 on the tank, and some 
£9000 on the holder. All this outlay was so far without any return 
to the Company—the holder still being unfinished. The resources of 
the contractors were, and had been for some time, entirely occupied in 
meeting the war requirements of the Government; and the Company 
must await, with what patience they could, the time when their needs 
in their turn could receive attention. They had also had on order for 
a year, plant for treating part of the tar, so as to separate from it the 
constituents needed for war purposes, leaving the remainder in a con- 
dition suitable for use on the roads. This was to have been completed 
last March, in time for the summer season ; and the failure to complete 
it had resulted in their having to send all the tar away for treatment, and 
get it back at an added cost nearly equal toits original value. However, 
they had reason to think that this would not be the case in the coming 
season. They had also in course of erection a debenzolizing plant ; and 
on its completion they would be able to largely increase the contribu- 
tion they were making to the nation’s need of explosives. This con- 
tribution was a source of little or no profit to the Company ; but they 


naturally wished to meet the desires of the Government in every pos- 
sible way. 


LOW TEMPERATURES AND HIGH GAS DEMANDS. 


The last few weeks had furnished a striking illustration of the extent to 
which the public availed itself of the convenience of having always 
“on tap” a cleanly and convenient gaseous fuel. The output had 
shown increases—up to 37 p.ct. in one day—over the corresponding 
days of the previous year. He might mention here that, due to the 
severe weather, the average increase since the beginning of the year 
had been 21% p.ct. In this connection, the lack of storage capacity had 
ore a very serious handicap. The carburetted water-gas plant had 

n an invaluable—though at the present price of oil a costly—ally ; 
and he was glad to say their Engineer had n able to maintain un- 
diminished the pressure of their gas. On Feb. 8, they sent out over 
7,400,000 c.ft. of gas, thus exceeding the previous mid-winter record. 
Practically all the retorts had to be brought into use; and one of the 
earliest developments of the works, when circumstances permitted, 
must be the provision of additional carbonizing plant. 

RESIDUALS AND RAW MATERIALS. 
Residuals had, with the exception of tar, met with a ready sale, and at 
good prices, though, as the proprietors would see from the accounts, 
the increased receipts under this head were less than proportionate to 
the increased cost of coal and oil. The former had, on the half year’s 
working, increased by 11 p.ct., the latter by 28 p.ct. 
THE VALUE OF A LARGE COAL STOCK. 

For some time past, the question of coal supplies had presented great 
difficulties ; and the quantities they had been able to get in had been 
considerably less than those used. Thanks to the fact that they had 
largely increased their stock during the autumn, the resulting depletion 





of the stores had been a matter for less anxiety than would otherwise 
have been the case. The scarcity of vessels, and the longer time occu- 
pied in each voyage, had rendered deliveries of seaborne coal irre- 
gular, to say nothing of the cost to the Company of the high rates of 
freight which had been current. Railborne coal also had been de- 
layed by shortage of trucks. 

ADDITIONAL CAPITAL NECESSARY. 
The necessity they were under for holding, at times, much larger 
stocks than had been customary in the past, and the high prices which 
prevailed, rendered necessary the employment of larger amounts of 
floating capital ; while, as he had indicated, a considerable outlay on 
manufacturing plant would have to be undertaken as soon as possible. 
The trunk mains must also be increased in the near future. The 
Directors thought it well, therefore, to take the first available oppor- 
tunity of raising further capital; and the proprietors would be asked 
to pass two resolutions enabling them to dothis. At the present time, 
as they knew, the sanction of the Treasury had first to be obtained ; 
and they had made application for this. It was, of course, not intended 
to raise the whole of the capital at once. It would be raised from time 
to time as the necessity arose, and as the market conditions admitted. 

PROSPECTS AS TO PRICES. 

He need not take up time by making monetary comparisons, item by 
item, between last half year and a year ago, as the proprietors had the 
figures before them in detail, With regard to the early future, when 
the question of the prices of supplies under contract for the coming 
twelve months would have to be dealt with, he feared there was not 
much likelihood that they would purchase coal at a less price than 
now ; but the Directors hoped to avoid an increase. The price of oil was 
more uncertain, and depended mainly on freightage of the special tank 
steamers in which it was conveyed to this country. The Directors 
regretted that they could not see at present any likelihood of it being 
possible to make an early reduction in the price of gas. Indeed, 
several undertakings were intimating that a further advance of price 
would be necessary. 


TEMPORARY STOPPAGE OF THE CO-PARTNERSHIP BONUS. 


It was to be regretted also that one result of the last advance in the 
price of gas was that the bonus received by the co-partners, under the 
sliding-scale on which the scheme was based, ceased for the present to 
be payable. He was glad to say, however, that, speaking generally, 
their employees had recogniz:d that this was inevitable, and were con- 
tent to wait until their efforts, with those of the Board, would, in hap- 
pier times, enable the declaration of a bonus to be again made. 
IN THE SERVICE OF THE COUNTRY. 

It would be seer that over 300 of the Company’s employees had joined 
the Forces; and quite recently a few more had gone. This was a 
large proportion, and left them but few men who were of age and 
physically fit for military service. They had had to mourn the loss of 
some; and among them some very promising young lives. The deep- 
est sympathy of the proprietors would, he knew, go, with that of the 


Directors, to their relatives and friends. 


WAR FINANCE—COMPANY’S AND EMPLOYEES’ PARTICIPATION. 


The Company’s investments in Government stock had been converted 
into 5 p.ct. War Loan. The Company's position with regard to avail- 
able capital was not such that the Directors felt they could, with any 
advantage to the country, borrow for the purpose of further invest- 
ment; but they had offered special facilities to the employees for 
investment in war savings certificates, and—by means of endowment 
assurance policies—in War Loan. The proprietors would, he felt 
sure, be glad to know that in all over 3000 of the former and over 
£2000 of the latter had been taken up; the response, both from per- 
manent and temporary employees, having been in most departments 
very gratifying. 
THE HALF-YEAR’S FINANCIAL RESULT. 


The accounts for the half year showed a net profit amounting, with the 
sum brought in from the previous half year, to £36,894; and, having 
earned the dividends, the Directors proposed to pay at the same rate 
as last half year, leaving £12,792 to be carried forward. 


The Deputy CHAIRMAN (Mr. Thomas Rigby) seconded the motion, 
which was unanimously adopted. 


Tue DIVIDENDS. 


Mr. Wixw1aM Cash, F.C.A., proposed the declaration of dividends 
at the following rates per annum, less income-tax: On the “A” stock, 
144 p.ct.; on the “B” and “C” stocks, 11} p.ct. ; on the “ D” stock, 
5 p.ct.; and on the “ E” stock, 10 p.ct. He remarked that the Chair- 
man, in his interesting address, had told the proprietors that the divi- 
dends had been earned, and the amount carried forward, after payment 
of the sums involved by the dividends, would be slightly more than 
the sum brought into the account. Therefore, there could be no 
question that the dividends were properly payable ; and they would 
be taken with some satisfaction. There was just one matter which 
occurred to him, and that was the position of co-partnership. The 
Directors all regretted that the bonus had for a time ceased. But it 
was proper to add that the Directors had at various intervals since the 
war broke out considered the question of the wages payable to the 
employees, and had granted to them and to members of the staff a war 
bonus to meet the increased cost of living, under which all were suffer- 
ing at the present time. This went some way towards compensating 
for the fact that there was nothing available under the co-partnership 
scheme. There was another thing that should be borne in mind in con- 
nection with co-partnership ; and it was that the scheme was largely 
intended as a means of promoting saving and thrift among the em- 
ployees by enabling them to invest in the stocks of the Company. _ 

Mr. Henry Woopa t seconded the proposition, whieh was unani- 
mously agreed to. 


RE-ELECTION OF DIRECTORS AND AUDITOR. 


The CuairMan, in moving that Mr. Thomas Rigby be re-elected to 
his seat at the Board, said that his colleague and himself entered upon 
their directorships within a few months of each other. No Director 
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could be more anxious than Mr. Rigby to do all he possibly could in 
the interests of the Company. 

Mr. Percy H. Hatt seconded the motion, whlch was cordially 

assed. 

“ Mr. Cas proposed the re-election of Mr. Henry Woodall. He ob- 
served that the proprietors knew how many years, and with what enor- 
mous advantage, the late Sir Corbet Woodall gave his services to the 
Company. It wasonly recently that they had elected Mr. Woodall to 
follow his father. In the short time he had been a Director, they had 
realized all their expectations of him, and had derived great advantage 
from his presence on the Board. Mr. Woodall had, as they knew he 
would do, put his very wide experience in connection with a great 
number of other companies entirely at their service. 

Mr. W. J. RussEtt seconded the motion, which was heartily passed. 

Both Mr. Ricsy and Mr. WoopaLt responded. 

Moved by Mr. J. T. MaitLanp, and seconded by Alderman Martin 
TayLor, the retiring Auditor (Mr. John Jones) was unanimously re- 
appointed. 


AUTHORIZATION TO CREATE AND IssuE NEw CapPITAL. 


The CuairMAN next moved a resolution authorizing the Directors, 
under section 4 of the Company's Act of 1904, from time to time, to 
create and issue additional capital amounting in the whole to £75,000, 
inclusive of premiums; also under section 14 of the same Act to borrow 
on mortgage or by the issue of debenture stock, inclusive of premiums, 
one-third part of the additional capital fully paid-up. He wanted 
to impress upon the proprietors that it was absolutely necessary the 
Directors should take this vote, because, as he had shown in his 
speech, they had been working very close this season; and the posi- 
tion—an insufficiency of storage, and nearly every retort in use—had 
been one of the gravest anxiety to their Engineer and Works Manager, 
Mr. Caddick. This was not a nice position for any Company to be 
placed in. It was not intended to raise the capital all at once, though 
the Directors were now seeking authority to issue it, instead of asking 
the proprietors every few meetings for their sanction to raise smaller 
amounts. As in the past, the money would be spent judiciously. 

The Deputy CuarrMan seconded the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN, replying to Mr. Charles Webb, said the Directors 
had already made application to the Treasury for permission to issue 
capital; and they hoped there would be no difficulty in securing it. 
He could not say whether it would be issued by auction or tender. 
The method of issue would depend largely upon the circumstances at 
the time, 

The resolution was unanimously passed. 


DIFFICULTIES OF THE WINTER. 


Moved by Mr. Wess, and seconded by Mr. MaitLanp, a hearty 
vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman and Directors—the mover 
remarking upon the strenuous times which all responsible for the ad- 
ministration of gas concerns had had, and still had, to face. 

The CHAIRMAN expressed, on behalf of his colleagues and himself, 
his appreciation of the confidence of the proprietors. They would in 
the future do their best to produce as good a balance-sheet as they had 
that day. He did not promise that they would succeed in doing so, as 
no one knew what the future would bring forth. At the same time, 
every proprietor should be satisfied with the balance-sheet that had 
been put before them ; it had certainly surpassed the expectations of 
the Directors. Thanks to the Engineer and the Distributing Engineer 
and Sales Manager, they had done exceedingly well. Proceeding, he 
moved a vote of thanks to the officers, staff, and workmen, for their 
efficient services during the half year. No Company could be served 
by a better or more faithful staff. The experiences of the winter had 
caused Mr. Caddick great anxiety night and day. Just recently he had 
not been worried with Zeppelins. As perhaps some of the proprietors 
knew, when raids were on, they had to close-down the manufacture. 
If this had happened during the three weeks of frost, he did not know 
how their Eogineer would have been situated. He had had a trying 
time, but he had battled with it, and had maintained the pressure of gas, 
and everyone had had a proper supply. The men and employees gener- 
ally worked heartily during this trying time to assist the Engineer at the 
works and Mr. Sandeman in the distribution department. Mr. Sande- 
man had also had a great deal of anxiety, because men of a certain 
age, from whom they got most work, had been replaced by men who 
were not of such good physique, though willing to do their very best. 
Mr. Topley, too, had suffered through his experienced men being taken 
from him. But the women employees had cheerfully taken up the 
work, and did their best. 

The Deputy CHAIRMAN seconded the motion, which was heartily 
agreed to. 

A TiGHutT SQuEEZE. 


Mr. Cappick, in responding, said the Chairman had been particu- 
larly kind in moving the vote of thanks; and he should like to thank 
him for, and the proprietors for their confirmation of, the terms in 
which the resolution had been put. The Chairman had said that this 
winter had been an anxious period. He did not know that a stronger 
word might not have been used ; but he (Mr. Caddick) thought from 
the figures given the proprietors would understand what a large volume 
of gas they had been called upon to supply. It might, perhaps, in- 
terest them to hear that, for thirty-three consecutive days, a daily in- 
creased quantity, compared with the corresponding period last year, of 
about 14 million cubic feet was sent out. The increase from Jan. 1 to 
date was 21 p.ct.—approximately 60 million cubic feet of gas. Though 
they had had to do this, the storage capacity was only 44 million cubic 
feet, which represented, roughly, 69 per cent. of the maximum daily 
output, or 14 hours’ storage. Inthese circumstances it must be asource 
of satisfaction to consumers that the Company had been able to main- 
tain the pressures. He should like to thank his staff—particularly his 
chief assistant and principal foremen—for their valuable help all through 
this period, and the workmen, too, had generally pulled together 
to do their best in the anxious times. With regard to coal, they were 
fortunate last summer in getting together a large stock ; but since the 
autumn they had had to deplete the quantity by 17,000 tons. To have 


houses, had occasioned them at times, with the considerable shortage 
of labour, the greatest anxiety. They had had to call in the help of 
women. About thirty were employed in the coke yard, in bagging 
sulphate and for various other work that they were able todo. All 
credit to them. They had tried to do their very best to help while 
the men were fighting for the country. He also expressed his thanks 
to the Chairman for the personal references to himself. 

Mr. TopLey, replying on behalf of the employees engaged in the de- 
partments for which he was responsible, said that, for his own part, he 
counted himself to have been very fortunate, during the far from normal 
times through which they had been passing, to have worked under con- 
ditions in which, on the one hand, he had so kindly and sympathetic 
allowance made for their difficulties by the Directors, and, on the other 
hand, he had such loyal support and assistance from the staff, both 
permanent and temporary. Things had not been easy for any of them ; 
but circumstances like these made them as little difficult as, under such 
conditions, they could be. The Chairman had made reference to the 
fact that in the clerical department, and in the collection of money 
from the weekly prepayment meters, they had to avail themselves 
largely of the assistanceof women. He should like to say he had every 
reason to be satisfied with the manner in which those whom they had 
called in to assist them had buckled to the tasks laid upon them. 

Mr. W. J. SANDEMAN (Distributing Engineer and Sales Manager), 
in expressing appreciation on behalf of the distribution department, 
said that so far as his staff and men were concerned, he felt the vote 
was thoroughly deserved. No chief officer could have a more loyal 
staff than he had. The proprietors might be interested to know that, 
during the half year, in addition to their ordinary work in looking after 
the mains and services and plant generally in the district, they had 
dealt with no less than 60,000 orders from consumers ; and this had 
been done with a staff depleted to the extent of nearly 200. From this 
the proprietors would realize they had not been idle. 


BOURNEMOUTH GAS AND WATER COMPANY. 








The Ordinary General Meeting of the Company was held last Friday, 
at the London Offices, No. 99, Cannon Street, E.C.—Mr. WILLIAM 
Casu, F.C.A., in the chair. 


The Secretary (Mr. H. A. Plumb, F.C.A.) read the notice calling 
the meeting, and the minutes of the previous meeting ; and the Direc- 
tors’ report and the statement of accounts were taken as read. 


Tue ABSENCE OF Mr. G. CrisPE WHITELEY. 


The CuairMAN said that, before proceeding to make the few observa- 
tions which he had to address to the proprietors, he had first to explain 
the absence, which they all very much regretted, of the Chairman of 
the Company—Mr. G. Crispe Whiteley. Everyone present would be 
sorry that he was not able to be with them. He thought it was the 
first occasion since Mr. Whiteley had occupied the chair that he had 
not been present at one of the half-yearly meetings of the Company. 
In addition, he was a most regular attendant at the Board meetings. 


UNDER WAR CONDITIONS. 


The meeting that day was again being held under war conditions; and 
these conditions, which were not peculiar to their own Company, but had 
affected all gas undertakings alike, had been serious, and had in various 
ways given rise to very great difficulty in the working. Coal had been 
difficult to obtain; and the same had been the case with all other 
materials—including such things as sulphuric acid, which was used in 
sulphate making. Then, in addition to the difficulties in obtaining 
supplies of materials, they, along with most other gas undertakings, 
had been faced with great difficulties in connection with labour. 
During the past half year more of their employees had joined the 
Colours ; and besides this the attractions of Government employment 
in the immediate neighbourhood had taken away a number of their 
former servants. The Board had tried to meet war conditions, so 
far as the employees were concerned, by paying them a reasonable 
bonus, which it seemed to them only just and proper to do—particu- 
larly in view of the increased cost of living. Then they had endea- 
voured to meet the position arising through shortage of labour by the 
employment of women—again in common with other gas undertakings. 
They had female employees — in the offices, on the district, in the stove 
shops, and also assisting in the purifying department, in handling coke, 
and in the work of shell-making with which the Company had been 
entrusted by the Government. Altogether there were some hundred 
women engaged in this way ; and the number was increasing. So far 
as the war was concerned, he could only repeat what the Chairman 
had said six months ago—that the Company were doing what they 
could to assist the Government, first by the extraction of benzol and 
toluol from the gas which they were manufacturing ; secondly, in con- 
nection with the making of shells, for which work they had lately been 
entrusted with a new contract by the Government; and, thirdly, by 
assisting the Senior Service (the Admiralty) at Poole in a certain direc- 
tion in regard to which they must pardon him not going into details. 


OBTAINING COAL UNDER DIFFICULTIES, 


The proprietors would probably ask how, under all these circum- 
stances, the Company had been able to carry on their business. It had 
been a matter of considerable difficulty, because of the position in 
which the Company found themselves. When, in 1902, they took over 
the undertaking of the Poole Company, they went to the town and 
erected the present works there, largely to enable them to obtain the 
facilities for water carriage which the harbour there offered. This 
was a step which the Directors had never regretted ; but, in conse- 
quence of the position existing at sea to-day, it had not, of course, been 
easy to get coal there by water from the North. The position at Poole 
had been further complicated by the fact that the railway accommoda- 
tion was extremely limited, and merely supplemented the supplies 
which in the past had been mainly derived by water. The same cir- 
cumstances had led to considerable difficulty in the disposal of their 
tar. So acute, in fact, had the tar position become, that they had 





to provide for so large an amount from store, and take it to the retort- 


had, for a period at least, to take it by road from Poole, and store it at 
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Bourne Valley, thus involving double handling and increased expense. 
He was glad to say that the coal steamer, for which they had had a 
contract extending over some years, still continued to run; but the 
time taken by each trip from the North had been considerably ex- 
tended. In view of all the facts, it would be easily realized that the 
transport of coal by this means had been a matter of much difficulty. 


THE ACCOUNTS. 

In connection with the accounts, there were one or two matters to 
which he would like to draw attention. Taking first the capital 
account, it would be seen that the sums written-off for depreciation 
and on account of works displaced were greater than the amount ex- 
pended during the half year on capital account by £2225. This wasa 
very satisfactory feature. If the proprietors would turn back to the 
accounts for the half year to Dec. 31, 1914—that was, taking a review 
of two years—it would be noticed that the total capital expended by 
the Company had actually decreased by the sum of £1039. Then, 
again, he would invite attention to the fact that they had written-off 
the full amount for depreciation in respect of short-lived plant. This 
bad not been stinted in any way. The sum charged this half year 
was £5180, as compared with £5346 in 1915. Then as to the revenue 
account, it was stated in the report that receipts under every head 
showed a substantial increase, The quantity of gas sold had gone up 
nearly 354 million cubic feet ; and he thought it was matter for con- 
gratulation that this increase had been derived, not only from the pre- 
payment consumers (of whom there were now a great number), but 
also from the ordinary consumers. This indicated that the sale of gas 
was still very considerable in the larger houses and shops of Bourne- 
mouth. The increases were: Ordinary consumers, 27,850,000 C.{ft. ; 
prepayment, 7,750,000c.ft. There was, on the other hand, a small 
decrease of some 250,000 c.ft. under public lighting. The increase 
over all for the half year was 6°83p.ct. Another interesting matter 
in connection with this was to see how the average consumption had 
been steadily growing. This was particularly marked among the pre- 
payment consumers. The average consumption for them in Bourne- 
mouth in 1912 was 17,783 c.ft. per house. There was aslight decrease 
in 1913; but for 1916 the figure had risen to 20,555 c.ft. The figures 
were similar in the Poole district, where, in comparison with 1912, the 
consumption per house had risen from 12,453 c.ft. to 16,703 c.ft. 
Rental of meters and stoves had increased ; and receipts for residuals 
were also greater. This was what one would naturally expect to see, 
when the demand for fuel by all classes was so great. In the water 
department, there was an increase of 14 percent. They had been 
helped to some extent by the fact that the past summer was a distinctly 
wet one, so that the total quantity of water pumped into the district was 
rather less than a year ago. Thus they had reaped some small advan- 
tage from the price realized per 1000 gallons pumped being slightly 
more than in 1915. The expenditure on coal and oil together showed 
an increase of £11,853. This, he should explain, was after bringing 
back in relief of this half year about £1850, which was shown in the 
balance-sheet of the June accounts in a suspense account. This had 
been provided in earlier years—principally in the year 1915, when a sum 
of £2500 was put on one side to meet this very increase. The coal 
suspense account in the June balance-sheet figured at £3830. Now 
£1850 had been used in the manner he had indicated, and the rest 
had been employed for payments of insurance in connection with the 
bringing of coal from the North. The real rise in the cost of coal, 
therefore, was more than was actually shown in the revenue account 
for the half year. There had been some slight saving in connection 
with the production of carburetted water gas ; but this was a gain that 
could only be regarded as temporary, inasmuch as they were antici- 
pating a considerable increase in the price of oil. Residuals produced 
£4193 more than in the corresponding period of 1915; and gas sales 
showed an increase of £4775. The whole of the latter gain was 
due to the increased quantity of gas sold ; the price had been the 
same in the past six months as it was a year ago. Items of expen- 
diture other than those he had referred to showed increases. Car- 
bonizing wages were some {£400 more, sundries on works £600 more, 
and maintenance of works {1800 more. The last-named amount was 
mainly accounted for by the fact that they had had to spend during 
the past half year a very substantial sum on renewals to the vertical 
retorts. Asa matter of fact, the sum charged would have been still 
greater, if they had not provided for it in a measure in the earlier half 
of 1916. On the other hand, asaving had been effected in maintenance 
of mains and services. Probably somewhat less work had been done, 
due to the difficulty of obtaining labour to carry out repairs in the 
ordinary course. It was not necessary to trouble them with further 
details ; but he might say that the balance of profit was £28,847, as 
compared with £29,330 in 1915; so that, as the final result of the whole 
working, the profit was less by only {500 than was the case twelve 
months ago. If they turned for a moment to the profit and loss 
account, they would find a very substantial sum charged there for 
income-tax. One reason for this was that the increase in the rate of 
the tax meant a corresponding-increase in the charge, as most of the 
amount which appeared here was the difference between the sum 
paid on the assessment of the whole of the profits and the sum 
recovered from the proprietors on the amount distributed as dividend. 
It was proposed to pay the usual dividends, and to carry forward 
£24,435, which compared with almost the same sum carried forward 
after the distribution of the dividend at the end of 1914. In the 
balance-sheet it would be noticed that they still held the war relief 
fund, which was created to deal with cases of distress arising from the 
war. Provision for deferred renewals—primarily in connection with 
mains—had been made “by setting aside £1500. He had enumerated 
the various difficulties in relation to the working ; but he had the satis- 
faction of being able to add that the supplies of gas and water had been 
well maintained throughout the half year. So far as any of the con- 
sumers might have been in a minor degree inconvenienced by altera- 
tions in the Company's methods, the Directors expressed to them their 
thanks for the forbearance shown, 


THE FUTURE AND THE PRICE OF COAL. 


Though he did not profess to be a prophet, he must turn fora moment 
to the future—for one reason. On looking back, it would be found 





that in 1914 the net cost of coal—that was, deducting from the gross 
cost the amount realized for residuals—was 7s. per ton. For the past 
half year, however, the net cost worked out at 14s. 6d. per ton. This 
was caused by two circumstances. The first was the rise in the price 
of coal. This had been followed, of course, by an advance in the value 
of residuals, But as they only secured from a ton of coal some 11} 
cwt. of coke, even if the price of coke followed the price of coal, the 
percentage recovered from the sale of residuals was very much less. In 
1914, the amount realized worked out at 63 p ct. of the cost of the coal ; 
whereas in the past half year the figure fell to 50 p.ct. In common 
with other gas undertakings, they saw no chance of any reduction in the 
price of coal; and the cost of oil must also be heavy. This was very 
largely due to high freightage, and the fact that both these commodi- 
ties had to be brought by sea, either across the Atlantic or from the 
North. Still, it must not be thought that the Directors were in any 
way losing confidence in the undertaking. He believed the share- 
holders had a magnificent property in this undertaking, and that when 
the unfortunate war came to an end the former prosperity would be 
entirely restored. 


A LARGE INCREASE THIS YEAR. 


During the last few weeks at Bournemouth they had been having a 
most unusual time ; and the Manager had been having a most extra- 
ordinary experience. Bournemouth appeared to have been one of the 
coldest places in England, contrary to its reputation ; and the effect of 
the low temperature had been extremely marked. Down to theend of 
the previous week —that was to say, about seven weeks’ working—the 
total sales of gas showed an increase of 25 p.ct. This percentage had 
been in some weeks more than 4o. In addition to placing a great 
strain upon the Company’s resources and staff, it had had the unfor- 
tunate effect of depleting the stock of coal, and of driving the Company 
on to the market, where they had no wish to buy except for ordinary 
requirements. In normal times, of course, they would welcome this 
substantial increase with great satisfaction ; but to-day the purchase of 
the extra quantity of coal needed was not a matter for congratulation. 


THE PRICE OF GAS. 


It would have been noticed from the report that the Directors proposed, 
from Lady-day next, to increase the price of gas 2d. per 1o00c.ft. ; and 
it was the factors to which he had been calling attention that had com- 
pelled them to this decision. The increasein price was inevitable; but 
it had been made by the Board with regret. The Company had always 
regarded with pride the price at which they had been able to sell gas 
in their district. They had realized all along that it was their duty 
and pleasure to study the interests of the consumers as well as those of 
the shareholders ; and they would not have taken the present step if 
they had not felt that it was absolutely necessary. Down to Lady- 
day, 1915, the price was the low one of 2s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft. It was 
only then that it was raised 4d., making the figure 2s. rod. in Bourne- 
mouth. They would, therefore, have gone for two years without any 
further increase in price; and he ventured to think that the charge 
which would rule from Lady-day next, of 3s., would still be a low 
one, and that the addition to be made was not at all extravagant— 
more especially when compared with what had been done by other 
companies. He had just pointed out that coal had risen about 7s. per 
ton; and this alone was equal to an increase of some 7d. per 1000 
c.ft. in the cost of gas, leaving out altogether other matters—such 
as labour and materials. Those who lived in the Metropolis would 
know it had been found, after advancing the price 6d., that a 
further increase would be necessary in the near future. As far as the 
shareholders in this Company were concerned, the rise in price now 
proposed would entail a reduction in the dividend on the original 
shares of 4 p.ct.; and it would also unfortunately affect the co-part- 
ners, whose bonus depended upon the price of gas. It was hoped and 
believed that the consumers would realize the necessity for this altera- 
tion. The total sum that would result from the 2d. increase, if the 
consumption remained as at present, was not very large—being only 
about {9000 per annum. A possible effect might be to check con- 
sumption ; and if this should happen it would not, under the circum- 
stances, be entirely a matter for regret. 


THE CALORIFIC STANDARD. 


It was announced in the report that the Directors had made appli- 
cation to the Board of Trade, under the Gas (Standard of Calorific 
Power) Act, 1916, for the substitution of a calorific standard of test for 
the present basis of illuminating power. This application was almost 
invited ; Parliament having passed a Special Act to facilitate the altera- 
tion. The calorific test had been granted to many companies and local 
authorities after very careful consideration by Parliamentary Com- 
mittees prior to the war ; and their Company proposed to adopt this 
modern method, if the Order was granted, as they had every reason 
to believe it would be. It might be said by some of the consumers, 
“This test is granted to you because you are carrying out certain 
things for the Government, particularly the recovery of benzol and 
toluol; and you are reaping substantial advantage from this. Why, 
therefore, is it necessary to increase the price of gas?” The answer 
was that such advantage as they had reaped—and it was not a great 
matter—had helped to keep the price down so far. Had it not been 
for this advantage, the Board might have been compelled to increase 
the price before now. He might remind them it had been necessary 
to provide special plant to carry out the desired method of treatment. 


THE WAR LOAN, 


Since the preparation of the accounts now presented, the Directors had 
invested a further proportion of the reserve fund in the new War Loan. 
They had been glad to be able to subscribe £10,000, in addition to 
converting into the new loan £24,257 which they had in the old 
4% p.ct. stock. 
THE STAFF AND EMPLOYEES. 

Their sincere thanks were due to the Acting General Manager (Mr. 
P. G. G, Moon) for all that he had done, with his staff. He had risen 
to the occasion most nobly, and displayed great resource and ingenuity 
in dealing with the difficulties that had beset him and his staff in the 
half year. They must also extend their thanks to the men and women 
who had assisted throughout the works and offices. The Company 
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had always been well served by their officers ; and he ventured to think 
that the undertaking seemed to be a good training ground for those 
who had been associated with it. 


PERSONAL 


It would be noticed from the front page of the report that the Engineer 
and General Manager, who was in India, and had there been actually 
engaged in fighting, was now Lieut.-Colonel Harold W. Woodall ; and 
they heartily congratulated him upon this promotion. Mr. Moon's 
predecessor with the Company—Sir Arthur M‘Dougall Duckham 
—who was, with Mr. Harold Woodall, the originator of the Woodall- 
Duckham vertical retort system, which had its birth in their own 
Bournemouth works, had had conferred upon him the distinguished 
honour of K.C.B.; and they must also congratulate him heartily. 
The Company owed thanks to their Contractors, who had throngh- 
out done extremely well for them, both in the way of running the 
steamer and in maintaining the supply of coal. Among these Con- 
tractors were Messrs. Stephenson Clarke & Co.; and it was a coinci- 
dence that in the same list of honours should appear the name of Sir 
Stephenson Kent, who had also been made a K.C.B. He was glad to 
see present at the meeting Mr. Robert H. Glen, one of their Auditors. 
He also had been serving King and country, and had just returned on 
short leave from the North Sea, where he had been carrying out dan- 
gerous and important duties. He concluded by moving that the report 
and accounts be received, adopted, and entered on the minutes. 


Mr. Cuar.es L. Moracan seconded the resolution, which was put to 
the meeting, and carried unanimously, without discussion. 


THE DIVIDENDs. 


On the proposition of the Cuarrman, seconded by Sir CHartEs J. 
JessEL, Bart., dividends were declared at the rates per annum of 
6 p.ct. on the preference shares, 7 p.ct. on the “‘B” ordinary shares, 
and 15 p.ct. on the original shares —all less income-tax. 


ReE-ELEcTION OF DIRECTORS AND AN AUDITOR. 


The CHAIRMAN moved the re-election as a Director of Mr. G. Crispe 
Whiteley. Mr. Whiteley he said was so well known to them that 
it was not necessary for him to add anything, except to express, on be- 
half of the proprietors, their regret at his absence, and their sincere 
hope that he might soon be completely restored to health. 

The Right Hon. Sir Daniet F. Gopparp, M.P., seconded the pro- 
posal, which was unanimously passed. 

Thereafter Mr. Cash was re-elected a Director, on the motion of Sir 
CHARLES JESSEL, seconded by Mr. Morcan; and Mr. R. H. Glen was 
re-appointed an Auditor, on the proposition of Mr. F. G. PILtey, 
seconded by Mr. L. B. WELLs. 


A VoTE oF THANKS. 


A hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman, Directors, and members of 
the staff in London and Bournemouth was duly carried, and briefly 
acknowledged by the CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. Moon, in returning thanks on behalf of the Bournemouth staff, 
admitted that it had been a time of special stress and difficulty. The 
chief troubles were in connection with the supply of material and 
labour—principally material. However, he could safely say that, so 
far as it was necessary and possible, any extra effort over the efforts 
they had already made would be willingly forthcoming from every 
member of the staff at Bournemouth. He was glad to hear the Chair- 
man refer to Lieut.-Colonel Woodall. He (Mr. Moon) often heard 
from him, and his sympathies and his thoughts were still with the 
Company. He was looking forward very longingly to the time when 
he would once again resume his usual place and duties with the Com- 
pany. They at Bournemouth were also proud of the distinction that 
had come to Sir Arthur Duckham. There was no doubt whatever 
that the splendid work he had been able to do for his country had 
thoroughly well earned for him the honour he had received. 

Mr. Piums also acknowledged the vote on behalf of his staff and 
himself ; and this brought the meeting to a close. 


CHESTER GAS COMPANY. 





Mr. Belton’s Resignation. — 


The report of the Directors, which was adopted at the half-yearly 
meeting of the Company on Monday of last week, stated that there had 
been a decrease in consumption during the past six months of about 
9 p.ct., largely attributable to economies effected by the Daylight Sav- 
ing Act and the stringent lighting orders. In order to comply with the 
requirements of the Ministry of Munitions, the Directors decided to 
erect plant for the recovery of toluol and benzol. It was hoped the 
process would soon be in operation; and the Directors accordingly 
applied to the Board of Trade for a calorific power standard. The net 
balance to the credit of profit and loss account was £4097; and the 
Directors recommended the payment of a dividend on the ordinary 
stock in respect of the half year ended Dec. 3 at the rate of 2% p.ct., 
making, with the interim dividend, the maximum rate of 5 p.ct. for 
the year, 

Addressing the shareholders, the Chairman (Alderman J. M. Frost, 
who is Mayor of Chester) said that, while they had spent a substantial 
sum on repairs and maintenance of works, there had been a reduction 
of over £300 in repairs of mains, services, and meters, It was im- 
practicable to attempt to defer repairs or renewals connected with the 
manufacturing plant, even under the present war conditions. At all 
costs, this must be kept in first-class order. But in regard to distribu- 
tion costs, they had had to curtail the work to an absolute minimum. 
The receipts for gas were not reduced to the full extent of the dimin- 
ished quantity supplied, because they had received an increased price 
from the prepayment meters, which had not been altered the previous 
year, when an advance was made to the ordinary consumers. The 
return from coke had been much better ; but tar had realized a lower 
Price, affected no doubt to a certain degree by the distillers’ want of 
Shipping facilities, Sulphate had yielded only a poor return, owing to 





higher costs of manufacture and diminished make. The net result 
of the half-year’s working was satisfactory, inasmuch as they were able 
to carry to net revenue a sufficient balance to meet charges for interest 
and pay the statutory dividends. The Board had converted the reserve 
fund investment from the old 43 p.ct. loan into the new 5 p.ct. loan. In 
view of the increased costs of manufacture, they did not feel justified 
in taking up any of the fresh loan, in cas? of jeopardizing the price of 
gas, which the Board considered would be detrimental to the public 
generally; and without prospective increased profits, they had no 
funds available for investment. ‘I feel,’’ concluded the Chairman, 
“that I cannot close without reference to the resignation of our late 
Engineer, Mr. J. C. Belton, who had held that office for the past 
eighteen years, during which period he had seen to many alterations 
and improvements in manufacturing plant and distribution; and we 
wish him all success in hisfuture. In his place, we have secured the 
services of Mr. J. H. Noble, and have confidence that the considerable 
experience he has gained in the Coventry Gas-Works will not only be 
of assistance to himself, but advantageous to our undertaking. I 
should like to take this opportunity of stating the Directors’ apprecia- 
tion and thanks, not only to the staff, but the workmen for their 
splendid support during the past difficult year. We feel they have 
done everything in their power to maintain for the shareholders and 
consumers efficient results, notwithstanding the inconveniences that one 
and all have to contend with.” 








WAKEFIELD GASLIGHT COMPANY. 


The annual meeting of stockholders, on Monday of last week, was 
presided over by Alderman G. A. Moorhouse, J.P., who at the outset 
made appropriate reference to the part the employees of the Company 
are playing in the great war. About forty have joined the forces. 
Four of them have made the greatest of all sacrifices, and given their 
lives for their country; three are prisoners of war in Germany; and 
several others have been more or less seriously wounded. 


In moving the adoption of the report, the Chairman referred to the 
continued high prices of coal and every other commodity used in the 
manufacture of gas. The cost of coal, he said, was the highest on 
record ; and the difficulties were increased by the altered conditions of 
delivery, which were now equal in summer and winter. The consump- 
tion of gas showed a decrease of 26.992,700 c.ft., or 9°12 p.ct., owing 
chiefly to the lighting restrictions and to the operation of the Summer 
Time Act. Residual products exhibited a satisfactory increase, mainly 
in consequence of the increased return from coke. Tar, a product 
which was of great value, remained at a very low figure, chiefly be- 
cause of the difficulty existing with regard to pitch. The balance of 
revenue was {1610 short of the amount required to pay the year’s divi- 
dend; and the Chairman uttered the warning that, if prices went up 
any higher, it might be necessary to still further advance the charge for 
gas. Up to the present, he pointed out, the increase made was among 
the lowest in the country, and much less than in the case of many 
neighbouring undertakings. 

The report was adopted, and the payment of final dividends of 3 p.ct. 
on the ordinary stock, making 53 p.ct. for the year (which is the same 
as last year, but 1 p.ct. less than for many previous years), and of 
24 p ct. on the maximum stock, making 5 p.ct. for the year, was agreed 
to. The meeting closed with the customary votes of thanks to the 
Chairman and Directors, and to the Engineer (Mr. H. Townsend), the 
Secretary (Mr. R. B. Wilson), and their respective staffs, sympathetic 
reference being made to the heavy bereavements sustained by Mr. 
Townsend in the loss, first of his two sons in the war, and more recently 
by the death of his wife. 








Price of Gas at Marlow.—The gratifying announcement is con- 
tained in the report for 1916 of the Directors of the Great Marlow Gas 
Company, Ltd., that to private consumers the price of gas is reduced 
2d. per 1000 c.ft. as from the beginning of this year, with a further re- 
duction of 1d. to large consumers. The price is now only 2d. per 
1000 c.ft. more than before the war, 


Colchester Gas Company.—At the recent meeting of the Company, 
the Directors recommended the payment of a dividend at the rate of 
IO p.c. per annum on the “A” shares and 7 p.ct. per annum on the 
“B” shares. The cost of the Colchester Gas Act, which was Royal 
Assented last August, amounted to £3616. During the past half year, 
there was an increase in sales of gas of 7 p.ct. as compared with the 
corresponding period of the previous year. Under the new Act, the 
Company was changed, as from Jan. 1 last, from a maximum-dividend 
into a sliding-scale undertaking. 


Weymouth Consumers’ Gas Company.—The report adopted at the 
half-yearly meeting of the Company last Thursday stated that the quan- 
tity of gas sold in the six months ended Dec. 31, though not quite up 
to the level of that for the corresponding half of 1915, was very satis- 
factory, considering the reduction by the Summer Time Act of the 
number of lighting hours, and the restrictions placed upon lights under 
the Defence of the Realm Act. There were 74,717,200 c.ft. accounted 
for, which compared with 78,290,800 c.ft. for the similar period of the 
previous year, and was a decrease of 4:56 p.ct. Consequent upon this 
decrease, the gas-rental was {625 lower. There was, however, some 
improvement in the returns from meter and stove rental and from resi- 
dual products ; and this, coupled with the saving in expenditure on 
coal, had a neutralizing effect. There was a balance of £8236 on net 
revenue account, out of which the Directors recommended the pay- 
ment of a dividend on the ordinary stock for the half year at the maxi- 
mum rate of 5 p.ct. per annum (less income-tax). During the whole of 
1916, the gas sold was 147,775,600 c.ft., against 154,321,900 c.ft. in 
1915, a reduction of 4°24 pct. Manufacturing results, when compared 
with the last December half year before the war, had greatly improved. 
Though more gas was sent out in 19:6 than in 1913, the quantity of 
coal used was 556 tons less; the sale of gas per ton having risen from 
10,718 to 11,814 c.ft, 
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" INTERRUPTED GAS SUPPLY AT HAVERHILL. 


In consequence of a breakdown at the Haverhill Gas-Works, the 
Urban District Council a fortnight ago gave warning that the supply 
of gas would be discontinued until further notice. This intimation was 
made in the Press last Wednesday week; and it was stated that the 
town had then been without gas continuously since the previous 


Friday morning. Housekeepers and others were, naturally, much 
inconvenienced. 


Reports of meetings of the Gas Committee, which were submitted 
at the subsequent monthly meeting of the Urban District Council, 
showed that on the 7th inst. the Manager (Mr. F. C. Troughton) ex- 
plained that, in consequence of some of the mains at the works being 
choked, and the demand for gas being in excess of the make, he could 
not get any stock ; and that he was unable to continue the supply, 
pending the clearing-out of the mains. The Committee instructed the 
Manager to clear the mains at once, and do his utmost to supply the 
consumers on the following day. At a meeting on Feb. 9, the Manager 
reported that, after clearing-out some of the pipes and obtaining a 
supply of gas, the exhauster had broken down; and in consequence 
of other defects, he was unable to bye-pass the gas into the holder, 
and must consequently shut-down and stop making gas until he had 
thoroughly overhauled all the mains in the yard. The Committee 
instructed the Manager to obtain another exhauster at once, and to 
complete the cleaning of the mains and other work. At a further 
meeting held on Feb. 14, a special report, explanatory of the cause of 
the failure, was received from Mr. Troughton; and it was resolved 
to recommend that an expert gas engineer be called in to report upon 
the condition of the works generally. 

Mr. T. JARvis proposed the adoption of the reports, stating that a 
good many of the troubles were only revealed when the failure came 
about ; and they had to open-up to ascertain where the troubles were. 
Most of the defects were below the surface. Mr. Troughton, as far as 
he had seen, had done everything humanly possible to bring about a 
reasonable condition of things, and give the townspeople light. It was 
an unfortunate set of circumstances. If the new Manager had known 
when they offered him the situation what he knew to-day, he would 
probably never have accepted the place. 

Mr. F. D. Unwin said they had been showing big profits and 
“cracking-up” the gas-works ; and as soon as the works were tested 
strongly, they failed. They had been paying big income-tax year by 
year on the profits, when a large amount of the money ought to have 
been spent in keeping the works in thorough repair. The town had 
put up with it during the past week; but it must not occur again. It 
was a question of a large number of people being thrown out of em- 
ployment; and it was a great loss to manufacturers as well as to the 
labouring classes asla whole, that during the previous ten days some 
men had not been able to do an hour’s work. He could congratulate 
the Manager upon the way he had tackled the business, and was glad 
the Chairman of the Gas Committee (Mr. Jarvis) had exonerated him 
from all blame. 

Mr. J. Bapcock said he considered the Gas Committee ought to 
have seen into the matter earlier; no private individual would have 
allowed it to occur. 

Mr. S. L. Bicmore, after commenting on the failure and loss, said 
he considered the only way to get out of the difficulty was to engage 
an expert gas engineer. At a meeting of the Gas Committee, Mr. 
Troughton had expressed a wish that this should be done. 

The reports were approved. 


_In justice to Mr. Troughton, we reproduce the special report by 
him to th: Committee which is referred to above: 


On Wednesday last the gas supply failed. This was due to excessive 
back-pressure caused by blockages of tarry matter and some naphthalene 
in the mains between the condensers and purifiers. The presence of naph- 
thalene was due to the very severe frosts we have experienced during the 
last month. Had I been able, I should have bye-passed the condensers 
during this period, which would have prevented the naphthalene being 
thrown out of the gas through being too rapidly cooled. I was unable to do 
this ; there being an insufficient number of valves to carry out the operation. 
It is advisable that this should be rectified, as another benefit would be 
obtained—i.e., being able to clean-out the condensers without having to stop 
making gas. The present type now being inadequate for the increased 
make, this necessitates them having to be cleaned-out every four or six 
weeks, The tarry matter had been accumulating in the mains for the 
best part of twelve months, and should have been removed during the 
summer, when the consumption of gas is comparatively low. During the 
time I have been here, I have not been in a position to clear these mains, 
the consumption of gas being more than I could cope with owing to a re- 
stricted output caused by the inefficiency (throngh disrepair) of nearly 
every item of the plant on the works, together with the blockages in the 
mains. These blockages I cleared out as well as I could in the time at my 
disposal, as it was important to have a supply of gas available for water- 
pumping operations on the 8th inst. In thecourse of ten years’ experience 
I have not known of a gas-works having to drag the mains as I have done 
this week. The reason for this being necessary here is the fact that there 
is not a sufficient fall to the syphon-pots. 

In two instances, I found mains to be dead-level. They were almost 
full of tarry matter, which must have been accumulating for several years, 
as it was most difficult to get at; and I should not have located it, had I not 
taken out the exhauster connections. On Friday morning the exhauster 
broke down; and the duplicate machine could not be got to work. I could 
not get gas to the holder without one of the machines owing to the bye- 
pass pipes above mentioned being almost choked up. I was very surprised 
at the condition of these pipes, and consider it necessary to make adequate 
provision for cleaning-out in future. Several valves are in such poor con- 
dition that they should be repaired or replaced by new ones as favourable 
opportunities occur, 

The liquor pump and one of the boiler-feed pumps are now being repaired, 
and the existing boiler-feed pump requires to be replaced as soon as possible 
so that it also can be repaired. It may fail at any time. The two tar- 
pumps require overhauling. I have no drawings of any part of the plant or 
mains ; no record of dimensions or capacity of the tar and liquor wells. 

Under the circumstances, I may say that I feel that no blame can be 





attached to me, as, owing to the season and general conditions, I could not 
carry out extensive repairs at the same time keeping a supply of gas on the 
town. The gas supply has failed twice in the short time I have been here. 
This is damaging to my reputation and future prospects in the gas profession, 
if all the facts are not made known ; and I ask you to take the necessary 
steps to counteract this by publishing my report in the Press, 





PRICE OF SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 


Circular-Letter to Makers. 

With reference to the fixing by the Government of the selling price 
of sulphate of ammonia for home consumption, as intimated on p. 311 
of the “ JournaL” for Feb. 13, the following circular-letter, signed by 
Mr. D. Milne Watson (the Chairman of the Sulphate of Ammonia 
Advisory Committee), has been issued to makers. 


84, Horseferry Road, London, S.W., 
Feb. 12, 1917. 

Dear Sir,—You *will remember that at the meeting of sulphate of am- 
monia makers held on Nov. 28, 1916, at these offices, to which all makers of 
sulphate of ammonia were invited, the under-mentioned Committee was 
appointed to consider ‘‘ how the agricultural needs of the country with 
regard to sulphate of ammonia can best be met at the presenttime.”’ After 
several meetings, this Committee (which has come to be known as the 
‘* Equalization Committee ’’) succeeded in drafting a scheme which would 
enable makers in agricultural districts to sell the whole of their make for 
home consumption, but at the same time give them a fair share in the higher 
prices obtainable for export, and thus secure that the needs of the country 
would be met in the most economical manner. In the meantime, the 
change of Government occurred ; and the new Food Controller appointed 
the individual members of the Equalization Committee to act as an Advisory 
Committee to the Ministry of Food with regard to questions affecting the 
production and distribution of sulphate of ammonia. 

In view of the complaints of agriculturists regarding the difficulty in ob- 
taining sulphate of ammonia, and the pressure they were bringing to bear 
on the new Agricultural Departments of the Government to reduce the 
price, it was necessary, firstly, to show the Government that sulphate of 
ammonia makers had a plan ready to deal with the situation, and, secondly, 
to make every effort tc secure that due consideration should be given by the 
Government to manufacturers’ interests. The scheme was, therefore, sub- 
mitted to the Food Controller; and a number of meetings were held at 
which the interests of both agriculturists and manufacturers were fully and 
frankly discussed. 

As a result, at a final meeting held on Feb. 10, the Advisory Committee 
were informed that the War Cabinet, having considered the whole question, 
had decided that, on or after Monday, Feb. 12, 1917, sulphate of ammonia 
is to be sold at the price of £16 per ton, 244 per cent. basis, in maker's bags, 
net cash, delivered at the consumer’s station in any part of Great Britain 
and Ireland. The price to consumers who take delivery at maker's works 
for conveyance otherwise than by railway, to remain at £15 10s. per ton on 
the above terms. Further, that the Government were prepared to pay to 
the Advisory Committee ros. per ton in respect of every ton of sulphate of 
ammonia sold, on or after Feb. 12, 1917, for home agricultural use, at not 
exceeding £16 per ton as above, if railed to consumer's station. 

The Food Controller lays on the Advisory Committee the obligation to 
give effect to an approved scheme for regulating the distribution of supplies 
to farmers in all parts of the United Kingdom, and has approved of the 
general principle embodied in the scheme submitted to him by the Equali- 
zation Committee. This scheme will be circulated among makers as soon 
as the modifications rendered necessary by the new prices have been intro- 
duced into it. The mostimportant of these modifications will be a provision 
for equalizing the amount of railway carriage payable by each maker. 

The Advisory Committee will advise the Food Controller as to the works 
from which it is advisable that sulphate of ammonia should be exported, in 
the event of further export being permitted at some future date. In the 
meantime, in view of the fact that all export has been stopped, we advise 
every manufacturer to book all orders which do not involve payment of 
more than ios. per ton railway carriage. Where the carriage exceeds Ios. 
per ton, they should first communicate with the Secretary to the Sulphate 
of Ammonia Advisory Committee, No. 84, Horseferry Road, London, S,W. 
Makers should, in every case, apply to the head rates office of railway com- 
panies for the rates—these are more likely to be correct than those quoted 
locally. % 

Railway accounts will have to be produced when claiming a share in the 
Government contribution to the Advisory Committee, and should, therefore, 
be preserved. An announcement will be made in due course as to when 
claims are to be sent in. 

The above-mentioned prices are defined as the retail prices to be charged 
by both manufacturers and merchants to consumers for cash. 

In view of the important part played by corn and manure merchants, 
manure mixers, and farmers’ co-operative trading societies as distributors, 
and the large extent to which sulphate of ammonia makers will be depen- 
dent on their goodwill after the war, the Advisory Committee recommend 
that, as heretofore, 10s. per ton should be allowed to these traders on the 
above prices. 

The new prices apply only to sales made on or after Feb. 12, 1917. 

In conclusion, we feel we can confidently appeal to all manufacturers for 
their loyal support and co-operation in giving effect to the new regulations, 
which should still further popularize sulphate of ammonia among farmers. 


D. MILNE WATSON, 
Chairman, Sulphate of Ammonia Advisory Committee. 
Names of the Members of the Committee: Mr. D. Milne Watson (Chair- 
man), Mr. Wm. Fraser, Mr. E. J. George, Mr. W. R. Hann, Mr. N. N. 
Holden, Mr. A. K. M’Cosh, Alderman F. S. Phillips, Mr. A. Stanley, and 
Mr. F. C. O. Speyer (Secretary). 





The Masking of Public Street Lamps.—At the meeting of the 
Westminster City Council last Thursday, the Gas Light and Coke 
Company asked for a review of the charge of 3d. and 6d. each for 
altering the masking of the small and large public street lamps in the 
district, in view of the labour entailed in removing the existing dis- 
temper. They stated they were unable to do the work at less than 
1s. and 1s. 6d. ; but if it was found that this charge was more than the 
actual cost to them, they undertook to give the Council the benefit of 
any saving that might be shown. The Council accepted the suggested 
increase in charges, which it was estimated would involve an additional 
expenditure of {150. 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 
Lonpon, Feb. 26. 


There is fair inquiry for pitch, and a certain amount of business 
continues to be done. Makers’ price to-day is 25s. per ton net in bulk 
at makers’ works. The position of creosote remains unchanged. Sol- 
vent naphtha is steady at about 2s. 3d. per gallon net and naked for 
95/160 quality. In other products values generally are the same as last 
recorded. 

In sulphate of ammonia, there is a strong demand for agricultural 
purposes in the home market at fixed prices. All exports are now 
prohibited. 


Tar Products in the Provinces. 
Feb, 26. 

There is no alteration in the markets for tar products. Pitch is still 
very difficult to sell. Solvent and heavy naphthas are steady. 

The average values of gas-works products during the past week 
were : Gas-works coal tar, 20s. 3d. to 24s. 3d. Pitch, East Coast, 
16s. to 17s. per ton; West Coast—Manchester 15s. to 15s. 6d., 
Liverpool 16s. to 16s. 6d., Clyde 17s. to 18s. Benzol, go p.ct., 
North, rod. to 114d.; 50-90 p.ct., naked, North, 1s. 3d. to 1s. 4d. 
Toluol, naked, North, 2s. 3d. Coal tar crude naphtha, in bulk, 
North, 6}d. to 64d. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 1s. 8d. to 
1s.9d. Heavy naphtha, North, ts. 2d. to 1s. 3d. Creosote, in bulk, 
North, 33d. to 37d. Heavy oils, in bulk, North, 33d. Carbolic¢ acid, 
60 p.ct., East and West Coasts, 3s. 4d. naked. Naphthalene salts, 
8os., bags included, Anthracene,“A™” quality, 3d. per unit; “B” 
quality, 14d. to 2d. 


Sulphate of Ammonia in the Provinces. 


LIVERPOOL, Feb. 24. 
There has not been any change in the situation during the past week ; 
business being at a standstill and prices being quite nominal for export. 
The value for agricultural purposes remains £15 ros. to middlemen 
and {16 per ton to farmers, net cask, in makers’ bags, delivered at the 
consumers’ station in any part of Great Britain and Ireland. 


Nitrate of Soda. 
The market for this material has continued on its upward course, 
and holders on spot now require 23s. 3d. per cwt. for ordinary quality 
and 23s. 6d. for refined. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 
From another source we learn that no prices are quoted for export, 


COAL TRADE REPORT. 


Northern Coal Trade. 


There is a steady demand for coal; but the extreme scarcity of 
steamers and the high rates that are quoted for freights are limiting 
the new business. In the steam coal trade, the tone is a little better ; 
but some collieries are only able to obtain partial work. For best 
Northumbrian steam coals, the current quotation is 30s. per ton 
f.o.b. ; for second-class steams, the market price varies from about 
238. to 25s.; and steam smalls are quiet at from 16s. 6d. to 20s., 
according to class. A renewal of the Norwegian trade is expected. 
In the gas coal trade the demand is still full, though for lighting the 
consumption is now beginning to fall. Prices do not show so much 
variation this week. Best Durham gas coals are about 25s. 6d. to 
26s. 6d. per ton f.o.b.; for second-class qualities, the quotation is 
near 19s. to 20s. ; and “‘ Wear specials” are rather irregular, at perhaps 
from 28s. to 30s. per ton. These prices are, however, accompanied 
by the fact that much of the quantity delivered is on contracts, with 
“limitation” figures of value. Little is doing in new contracts for gas 
coal, though the usual time for some for Scandinavia is near at hand. 
Freights are higher, both for coal and coke. Over 17s. is quoted for 
coal Tyne to London ; and the record figure of 53s. 3d. has been paid 
for coke from the Tyne to Rouen. Gas coke is in steady demand 
for export at about 32s. to 33s. per ton f.o.b. For home use, however, 
difficulty in getting cartage is impeding delivery in some places. 





Women lamplighters will shortly be seen in the suburban districts. 
They are, it is reported, being shown round in South London. 


The Southend Corporation have decided that the price charged 
for gas supplied from the Leigh Gas-Works shall be increased from 
38. 4d. to 3s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft. 

It was stated at the recent meeting of the National Steam-Car 
Company, Limited, that there is a great future for coke-fuel steam- 
motor vehicles, and that according to reports from users they have 
proved highly satisfactory and economical. With coke at 25s. per ton 
and petrol at 2s. per gallon they show a saving of about 1d. a mile. It 
was added that the coke-driven car is a great advance on all previous 
steam-propelled vehicles, and that the Government authorities have 
authorized their manufacture on a considerable scale. 


Last Sunday week, there was an outbreak of fire, the cause of 
which was unknown, in the pump-house at the Low Moor Gas- Works, 
Bradford. The house is a fairly large building ; and by the time the 
fire brigade arrived the flames had gained a good hold. The brigade 
concentrated their efforts to confining the fire to the pump-house; and 
in this they were successful—there being a plentiful supply of water 
obtainable from the gasholder tanks. Theroof of the pump-house was 
destroyed, and the interior wrecked. A good deal of machinery was 
also damaged. 


























Suitable for use in all Modern Interior Coal Grates. 








R. & A. MAIN, LIMITED. 


WORKS: Gothic Works, EDMONTON, N.; Gothic Ironworks, FALKIRK; and Gothic Works, BIRMINGHAM. 
SHOWROOMS AND BRANCHES: 25, Princes Street, Oxford Circus, W.; 136, Renfield Street, GLASGOW; 
83, Old Market Street, BRISTOL; 18, Severn Street, 
333, Queen Street, MELBOURNE; and 12, Cunningham Lane, Pitt Street, SYDNEY, N.S.W. 


Artistic Gas Fires. 





Sse are many of them, of course, but 
have you studied the “ St. Nicholas” 
types? 


The “St. Nicholas” Gas Fire is a happy 
combination of the three essentials: 


Effective Radiation. 
Effective Ventilation. 
Effective Appearance. 


And the result is the Gas Fire. 


Low in Price and Easy to Fit. 





Designed and constructed by 


Deansgate, MANCHESTER; 97, Millfield, BELFAST; 
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Salisbury Gas Light and Coke Company. 


Mr. George Fullford, J.P., the Chairman, presided at the half- 
yearly meeting of the Company last Wednesday, and, in proposing 
the payment of the maximum dividends, said coal had increased in 
price, gas oil had gone up nearly 400 p.ct., and there was a short- 
age of men and material, and increased cost in every department. 
Over 2000 yards of 20-inch main had been laid during the half year 
through the city to Milford Hill. Great difficulties had been met with 
and overcome by their Engineer (Mr. W. Fielden). In one instance 
they had to go under the bed of Summerlock stream, and cross Fisher- 
ton Bridge, over the River Avon, with a 20-inch steel tube. In the 
manufacturing department, they had laid down two 50,000 c.ft. per 
hour combined sets of engines and exhausters. There was a good 
increase in the output of gas. Residuals had done well ; and he could 
heartily congratulate the shareholders on the position of the Company, 
which was due to the energy of Mr. Fielden, whose endeavour was to 
keep the works in line with the most modern practice. 





Heavy Leakage at Pontypridd.—Last Tuesday the financial posi- 
tion of the gas-works and electric light and tramways departments was 
considered by the Pontypridd Urban District Council. The electricity 
department reported a net profit for the year of £374, as compared 
with a loss of £181 in the previous year. The gas-works undertaking 
showed a net loss on the year of £905, as compared with £743. The 
leakage of gas amounted to 27,654,763c.ft. Mr. Hopkin Morgan com- 
mented on this loss of gas, and remarked that it was practically one- 
fifth of the output. No business could thrive in this way. The Chair- 
man pointed out that colliery subsidences accounted for a good deal 
of the leakages in the district. Mr. E. H. Swain, the Gas Engineer, 
pointed out that neighbouring undertakings were not so well off in this 
respect. 

Losses on the Tredegar Gas Supply.—At the last meeting of 
the Tredegar Urban District Council, the Gas Manager (Mr. D. W. 
Davies) reported that the make of gas for the current month would 
likely be the heaviest on record. He said he made a special report 
two or three years ago; and it was so strong that he was threatened 
with dismissal. The report was, however, fully justified. He firmly 
believed that in ten years’ time Tredegar would be worse off than the 
Rhondda Valley.. He estimated that in ten years the Council would 
lose £10,000. He attributed the bulk of the loss of gas to be due to 
breakages in the mains, which were old in some cases, and in other 
cases were in the sewer trenches. Mr. Lewis Evans said the Council 
did not know their real loss. Another £10,000 put to the £10,000 which 
they were said to be losing would go a long way towards installing 
an electric light system. Then they could scrap the gas system, on 
which they were losing money. It was decided to write the local 
Chamber of Trade (a letter from whom had given rise to the discussion) 
that the supply of gas was now improving. 





Unprecedented Sale of Gas at Bristol. 


When submitting to the proprietors the accounts for the year 1916, 
the Directors of the Bristol Gas Company stated that they considered 
them satisfactory, in the circumstances of labour scarcity, high prices 
of coal, oil, &c., and difficulties in obtaining delivery. The price of 
gas was reduced 2d. per 1000 c.ft. from June 30 last. The balance on 
revenue account (£86,851), with the £90,775 brought forward from the 
previous account, allowed—after providing for interest and dividend 
for 1916, in addition to £9445 for depreciation of investments to market 
value—a balance of £84,674 to be carried forward to the credit of the 
current year. The Directors recommended a dividend for the past six 
months at the rate of 5 p.ct. per annum, less income-tax. At the 
meeting, the Chairman (Mr. Fenwick Richards) said during January 
there had been an unprecedented sale of gas. On fourteen consecutive 
days 28,000,000 c.ft. had been sold, or 2,000 o00 c.ft. more than the 
average. So far, February was equally satisfactory; and he hoped 
that these results would almost compensate for their 1916 losses. The 
residual products showed satisfactory returns. Coke was £22,000 up 
on the previous year, breeze a little down, and ammoniacal liquor 
£10,000 to the good—figures which he thought would be considered 
satisfactory by the proprietors. The Directors would invest as much 
as they possibly could of the Company's money in the War Loan. 
They had left it to the last moment, so as to see to the exact position 
of their accounts. 


_—s 





Dundalk Eiectricity Undertaking.— Recently the Dundalk Urban 
District Council applied to the Local Government Board for sanction 
to a loan of £5000 for the extension of their electricity works; the 
matter being referred to at the time in the ‘‘ Electricity Supply Memo- 
randa’’ [anite, p. 247]. The Board have assented to a loan for 
£3000—pointing out that the Council have no power to borrow the 
other £2000, and that it is the clear duty of the Council to provide for 
balancing the working account of the undertaking by an addition to 
the local rates of about rod. in the pound. 


Cardiff and*the Calorific Standard.—When the Cardiff Electric 
Lighting Committee considered the application of the Gas Company to 
the Board of Trade for a Calorific Standard Order, Alderman Illtyd 
Thomas said that, while they must agree to assist the Ministry of Muni- 
tions, he did not think the Government ought to encourage thecontinua- 
tion of the reduction of luminosity for such a long period as five years after 
the war. The poorer classes who could not afford incandescent mantles 
would be seriously affected, particularly the children, whose eyesight 
would be strained and possibly impaired. He suggested that when the 
Chairman and the Lord Mayor were next in London they should see 
Lord Rhondda, who, as President of the Local Government Board, 
was interested in child welfare. It was decided to oppose the Order, 
in conjunction with other corporations, and to adopt Alderman Illtyd 
Thomas's suggestion. 
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Derby Gas Company’s Increased Profits. 


An encouraging record of results achieved during a period of 
abnormal difficulty was presented at the annual meeting of the Derby 
Gas Company, held on Friday, under the presidency of Alderman 
J. W. Newbould, J.P., who said that, despite the continuance of the 
war, they might congratulate themselves upon the results obtained 
during a year of great anxiety. The balance-sheet showed an unusual 
item of £5131, for the purchase of additional lands required for special 
purposes. The usual procedure would have been for the Board to 
have promoted a Bill in Parliament to obtain power for acquiring the 
land. But this was a slow proceeding ; and, as the matter was urgent, 
their Solicitors decided to apply to the Under-Secretary of State 
for a licence in mortmain under a Royal Warrant, which, under 
the special circumstances, was duly granted. The necessary plant 
had been ordered; -and but for the inclement weather it would 
probably have been erected. The sale of gas for the year showed 
a small decrease of 1°g p.ct. compared with the previous twelve 
months. The actual figures, in millions of cubic feet, were 1078 
for 1916 and 1098? for 1915. This result the Directors considered 
eminently satisfactory, especially in view of the present lighting re- 
strictions, The average price charged for gas during the year was 
slightly over 2s. 2d. per 1000 c.ft.; being only 3d. more than before 
the war. The outstanding feature in the accounts was the returns for 
residuals, which, after deducting all expense of manufacture, carriage, 
&c., amounted to £82,185; being the substantial increase of £17,189 
upon the previous year. Special attention had been paid for some 
years to the profitable utilization of the secondary products ; and the 
Directors were gratified that their efforts in this direction had resulted 
in such a substantial sum. Coals had cost £90,377; being £12,233 up 
on the previous year for practically the sametonnage. As the balance- 
sheet disclosed, the profit for the year amounted to £40,218, to which 
must be added the interest on investments and bank account of £1488, 
making a total of £41,706, as compared with £34,352 for the previous 
year. There remained a balance of £20,368. This, with the balance 
of £58,706 brought forward, made a total of £79,074 available for 
dividends. The Directors recommended the payment of a dividend 
upon the ordinary consolidated stock at the rate of 5 p.ct. per annum 
for the half year, with an additional 4 p.ct. for the twelve months, 
making 54 p.ct. for the year, less income-tax, which would absorb 
£11,076, leaving £67,988 to be carried forward. The report was 
adopted. 





Otley Gas Company.—The report of the Directors for the year 
ended Dec. 31 states that a profit of £3029 was made. This, along 
with £11,442 brought forward, gives a total of £14,472. Allowing for 
the payment of mortgage and debenture interest and interim dividend, 
there remains £12,886, out of which it is proposed to pay a dividend at 
the rate of 6 p.ct. per annum on the ordinary stock, less tax (making 
54 p.ct. for the year), carrying forward £11,328. 





Welsbach Light Company’s Scheme.—The Welsbach Light Com- 
pany, Ltd., have been officially informed that the exchange of securi- 
ties referred to in the scheme recently approved by the share and stock 
holders, and by the Courts and Government Departments, has been 
effected at Berne, with the result of eliminating alien enemy interests. 
In accordance with the schem:, 83,048 out of the 173,048 Welsbach 
shares acquired by the Comoany in the exchange will bz offzred to the 
share and stock holders on favourable term3; the remaining 92,030 
shares so acquired being retained unissued. 


Sheffield Gas Company’s Excellent Management.—In a review of 
trade conditions and of work done, Mr. Peter M‘Gregor, the newly- 
elected President of the Sheffizld Chamber of Commsrce, said that the 
Chamber had appointed a Committee to deal with the question of the 
gas supply, which was bscoming of increasing importance to the works 
in the city. Owing to the constitution of the Company and its excellent 
management, Sheffield had enjoyed in the past a gas supply of such 
quality, and at such a price, that a very great inducement had been 
offered to manufacturers to adopt its use in their works ; and at the pre- 
sent time there were ga3-engines, hardening and tempering furnaces, 
and so on, being adopted in an increasing degree. This threwa heavy 
responsibility upon the Gas Company. The Chamber did all in their 
power to help them in obtaining better supplies of coal. It was quite 
an easy matter to find fault; and, indeed, it was possible that there had 
been faults on both sides. But he felt emphatically that the manage- 
ment of the Gas Company had the interests of the town at heart, and 
would do all in their power to sustain the reputation that they had 
secured in the past, and that they should do all they could to render 
them help in all directions—more particularly in their attempt to obtain 
labour. 


East Grinstead Gas and Water Company.—The accounts of the 
Company for the past year showing an available balance of £8147, 
dividends were declared at the annual meeting last Thursday of 9 p.ct. 
on the “A” stock and “A” shares, and £6 6s. p.ct. on the “B” and 
““C” shares—less income-tax. In the course of his remarks, Mr. P. E. 
Wallis (who presided) said there had been a considerable increase in 
the use of gas-fires, which to som2 extent compensated for the decrease 
in that used for lighting. They were now engaged in further exten- 
sions at the works for securing an increased supply of benzol and 
toluol, and would shortly have the complete apparatus in full work. 
Notwithstanding the great increase in cost of all materials, they had 
managed to keep expenses at about the same level as the last few annual 
amounts. Receipts for gas were considerably reduced ; but, under all 
the circumstances, the results of the year’s working might be considered 
satisfactory. Of their ordinary staff of about 27 men, no fewer than 23 
had gone to serve the country since the war began. Falling into line 
with other progressive undertakings, the Company had applied to the 
Board of Trade for an Order to adopt the calorific power standard in 
place of the old illuminating power test. The Draft Order had been 
submitted and approved; and they expected soon to have it completed 
and in operation. 
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Belfast Gas Price.—It is announced that the price of gas in 
Belfast will be increased 5d. per 1000 c.ft. 


Settle Gas Company.—The annual report of the Settle Gas Com- 
pany, presented last week, was stated to be very satisfactory, consider- 
ing the times and conditions. Despite events, the Company had been 
able to maintain the pre-war charge for gas, while paying the usual 
dividend. After payment ofa dividend of 4 p.ct. (less tax) on the cumu- 
lative preference shares, and of ro p.ct. (less tax) on the ordinary 
shares, there was left a balance to carry forward of £1023. The 
Manager (Mr. John Handby) and the staff were congratulated on the 
position. 


Smaller Sales at Rossendale and Bacup.—At the half-yearly 
- meeting of the Rossendale Union Gas Company, the Directors reported 
that the sale of gas showed a decrease of 13°15 pct., compared with 
the quantity sold in the corresponding period of 1915. The receipts 
on revenue account were £21,354, and the expenditure £17,449, show- 
ing a balance of profit of £3905. In the profit and loss account, there 
was a balance of net profit (subject to the half year’s dividend) of 
7456. Pr ce Directors recommended the payment of the statutory 
ividends. 


Smoking in a Gas-Works.—"‘ It might lead to a serious explosion ; 
persons in other parts of the country found guilty of this offence have 
been sent to prison without the option of a fine,” said Mr. Simmons, 
Chairman of the Wolverhampton Munitions Tribunal, in fining two 
youths 2os. for smoking in the boiler-house at a South Staffordshire 
gas-works on the oth inst, The prosecuting firm considered it as a 
dangerous thing having regard to the explosive nature of the gas 
manufactured on the premises. Defendants had been previously 
warned, and notices were posted in the works against smoking. 


Gas Developments, Limited.—This is the title of a joint-stock 
Company which has been registered, with a capital of £20,000 in £1 
shares, to adopt and carry into effect an agreement with Gas Develop- 
ments, Limited—a Company formed in 1915, and now in voluntary 
liquidation—for the purpose of carrying on business as mechanical 
engineers, light, heat, and gas producers and manufacturers, manufac- 
turing chemists, smiths, metallurgists, producers and manufacturers of 
hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, and other gases, &c. The registration of 
the earlier Company was noticed in the “JourNnaL,” July 13, 1915. 


Wolverhampton Gas Company.—In their half-yearly report the 
Directors state that a net profit has been made of £7814. This, added 
to the balance brought forward, enables them to recommend the pay- 
ment of dividends at the rate of 3 p.ct. on the stock, 5 p.ct. 
on the consolidated stock, and 3 p.ct. on thenew ordinarystock. They 
also recommend that £459 interest for the half year be placed to the 
reserve fund, £70 to the insurance fund, and the balance of £38,509 
carried forward. The vacancy on the Board caused by the death of 
ae sg has been filled by the election of Mr. W. P. Gibbons, of 

udley. 





Fatality at the Falmouth Gas-Works.—William Forward (aged 
30), who was engaged in carrying coal from the railway station at Fal- 
mouth to the gas-works, died some days ago as the result of being 
crushed between a cart and a pillar at the works. At the inquest, the 
Coroner (Mr. E. L. Carlyon) said it appeared that deceased was coming 
down the hill holding the brake ;, and seeing that an accident was in- 
evitable, by putting on the brake he hoped to stop the cart. It was a 
case of “familiarity breeding contempt,” because if only the man had 
used the chain weight that had been provided for the purpose, the 
accident would not have happened. The Gas Company were not in 
any way responsible. 

Bath Gas Company.—At the annual meeting last Wednesday of 
the Bath Gaslight and Coke Company, the Directors reported that 
there had been a further increase in the cost of coal during the year, 
and, by reason of the restricted street lighting and the Summer Time 
Act, a falling off in the consumption of gas. But, assisted by better 
returns for residuals, any increase in the price of gas (which still re- 
mained at 2s. per 1000 c.ft.) has for the present been avoided. At the 
request of the Government, the Company are extracting benzol and 
toluol from the gas for the manufacture of explosives. The Company 
have applied to the Board of Trade for an Order under the Gas (Stan- 
dard of Calorific Power) Act, 1916, for the substitution of a calorific 
value standard for the present illuminating power standard. Up to 
the present time, 121 of the Company’s employees have gone on active 
service, An interim maximum dividend of 5 p.ct. per annum, less 
income-tax, was paid in August last; and the Directors recommended 
the declaration of a dividend at the same rate for the half year ended 
Dec. 31. 


Fortunate Coal Purchases at York.—The Chairman (Mr. Alfred 
Procter), in moving the adoption of the report and accounts for the 
past year at the meeting of the York Gas Company last Thursday, said 
they had been fortunate in the matter of coal, owing to having made 
extensive purchases in the earlier periods of the war at prices then 
current. But the proprietors must not lose sight of the fact that they 
would soon begin to feel the full effect of the rising cost of coal and 
oil. There was one item of expenditure to which he called special 
attention, and that was a reduction of {2282 in carbonizing wages. 
This was a direct result of the installation of the labour-saving 
machinery for stoking and coke-handling ; and it afforded abundant 
justification of the policy of the introduction of machinery into the 
works. Mechanical stoking plant was introduced soon after the com- 
mencement of the war; and there could be no doubt that without it 
they would not have been able to maintain a full supply of gas. In 
the year 1916 the total consumption of gas was 523,159,000 c.ft. ; being 
32,605,000 c.ft., or 5°8 p.ct., less than in 1915. The private consump- 
tion was 17,000,000 c.ft. more than in 1913—the last pre-war year. 
Compared with the previous year, the expenditure had increased by 
£7212, the receipts by £8072, and the profits by £860. A dividend of 
2 p.ct. on the stock and of £3 12s. p.ct. on the consolidated ordinary 
stock was agreed to. 
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Reduced Consumption at Bishop’s Stortford. 


The Directors of the Bishop's Stortford, Harlow, and Epping Gas 
and Electricity Company, in their report for the six months ended 
Dec. 31, state that, compared with the corresponding period of the 
previous year, the sale of gas shows a reduction of 9,978,000 c.ft., or 
15 p.ct., and the revenue from residual products a reduction of £138. 
The complete cessation of all public and outside lighting during the 
half year, and the reduction in consumption caused by the Summer 
Time Act, have contributed to this serious diminution of business. 
After providing for interest, income-tax, and all other charges, a 
balance of £2219 is placed to the credit of the profit and loss account. 
Subject to confirmation by the proprietors, the Directors have trans- 
ferred from the reserve fund to the credit of the profit and loss account 
the sum of £1039. They recommend the declaration of dividends at the 
statutory rates, which, with income-tax, will absorb the whole of:the 
balance remaining to the credit of the profit and loss account, amount- 
ing to £3062. The continued advance in the cost of manufacture has 
rendered necessary a further increase in the price of gas, which 
was raised 2d. per 1000 c.ft. as from Dec. 31. In accordance with 
the terms of the sliding-scale contained in the Company’s Act, the 
dividends payable to the proprietors will be reduced, as from Jan. 1. 
At an extraordinary general meeting, there will be submitted a resolu- 
tion to authorize the Directors to issue £5000 of 6 p.ct. redeemable 
debenture stock, in order to provide further working capital. This 
forms the balance of an issue which received the sanction of the 
Treasury in 1915. 


— 


An Anxious Year at Ipswich. 


Addressing the proprietors at the annual meeting of the Ipswich Gas 
Company, the Right Hon. Sir Daniel F. Goddard, M.P. (the Chair- 
man), said the whole of the work had been dominated by the war ; and 
one of their greatest difficulties had been the supply of coal. They had 
never absolutely run short ; but they had been very near to it on several 
occasions. He testified to the goodwill of their contractors, who had 
sometimes done more than they were bound to do, in order to help the 
Company out of a hole. They had had to resort to some strange prac- 
tices to get their coal; and at times they had had to use hulks which 
had been towed from the Tyne to Ipswich—a rather risky undertaking, 
when the seas were covered with dangerous implements of war. As 
an indication of some of their difficulties, he said that in 1913, the last 
complete year before the war broke out, the cost of freight was some- 
where about 3s. 6d. per ton, a total of £6700; but last year it had cost 
no less than £21,280. The difficulty of getting ships to bring the coal 
had led the Directors to consider very seriously the question of pur- 
chasing a steamer for themselves; but they had been deterred by the 
high cost of vessels, which was about three times their normal value, 
and the danger of it being commandeered by the Admiralty when they 
had purchased it. Last year they carbonized 39,728 tons of coal, an 
increase of 1185 tons over the previous year ; and the average price had 
been 293., against 21s. 44d. last year. -They had sold 567,000,000 c.ft. 
of gas, an increase of 28,250,000 c.ft. on the year. It was a wonderful 
figure, especially when they considered that there had been no public 
lighting, and that the shops had been compelled to close earlier. On 
the top of this, there wasthe Summer Time Act. They had gone into 
the latter as carefully as possible, and found that it had cost them 
something like a 64 p.ct. reduction in output. They would all agree 
that the coal they had used had been used well, because they had made 
13,151 c.ft. of gas per ton, as against last year’s 12,672 c.ft.—an increase 
of 479 c.ft. Upon this, they congratulated their Manager (Mr. Frank 
Prentice) and his staff. Early in the year they gave a war bonus to 
the men, on account of the high cost of living, and later on a still larger 
bonus. They wished to treat the men as generously as possible; and 
he would take the opportunity of saying that the employees had been 
absolutely loyal and true throughout all the strain, and owing to the 
shortage of labour had done work which in ordinary times they would 
not have done. Dealing with the co-partnership fund, hesaid he re- 
ferred to it with regret. The scheme was started when they were on 
the high tide of prosperity, and hoped to further reduce the price of 
gas. But unfortunately they had had to increase it ; and therefore the 
bonus to the men had been decreased, just as had the dividends to the 
shareholders. The scheme had been in operation less than three years ; 
but already 60 of the employees were shareholders. The allowance to 
employees on service amounted to £564. Ninety of the men had joined 
the forces. The balance to the profit and loss account was £8308, as 
against £12,824 last year. To meet interest and dividend charges re- 
quired £10,458, leaving a deficit on the year’s working of £2003. They 
had, however, a nice little sum being carried forward. Thereport was 
adopted ; and dividends were declared at the rate of 124 p.ct. on the 
““A’’ stock, ro p.ct. on the ‘*B’’ stock, and 94 p.ct. on the “ C ” stock 
—less income-tax. 





Satisfactory Results at Blyth.—lIt is stated by the Directors of the 
Blyth Gas Company in their report that the results of the past year’s 
working were satisfactory. The revenue was £26,068, and the expendi- 
ture £20,646, leaving a balance of £5422 as the profit for the year. 
The balance standing to the credit of profit and loss account is £7270, 
out of which the Directorsrecommend the payment of a dividend for the 
past half year on the ordinary stock at the rate of 63 p.ct. per annum, 
less income-tax. This will absorb £2180, leaving a balance of £5090. 
This amount is subject to £1496 being divided equally between the in- 
surance and renewal fund accounts, leaving a net balance of £3594 to 
the credit of profit and loss account. The interim dividend for the 
half year ended June being at the same rate makes the dividend for 
the year 64 p.ct., less income-tax, this being the maximum allowed. 
The revenue account shows an increase in receipts, when compared 
with the previous year, of £1351, and an increase in the expenditure of 
£1158. Coal, other materials, and labour, have cost more ; while, on 





the other hand, coke has improved in value. Earlier closing of busi- 
ness premises and the Summer Time Act each assisted in accounting 
for the decrease in the sale of gas. The extension to the carbonizing 
plant is in a more satisfactory state; and the Directors have assurances 
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Brighton and Hove General Gas Company.—At the meeting next 
Friday, the Directors will report that, as compared with the half year 
ended Dec. 31, 1915, there has in the past six months been a reduction 
of 1‘1 p.ct. in the sale of gas; while the revenue from residual products 
is £512 less. Owing to the serious rise in freight, the cost of coal and 
oil again shows a large advance, which the increase in the price of gas 
announced in the last report has not been sufficient to meet. The 
declaration of dividends at the statutory rates is recommended. 

Female Stove-Cleaners at Dundee.—A discussion by the Dundee 
Gas Committee revealed the fact that this is one of the places where 
women are employed in cleaning stoves. About a dozen employees 
made application for an increase of pay to the extent of 2d. per hour. 
The Manager (Mr. Alexander Yuill) suggested that the men who were 
employed on the purifiers should get an extra 4d. per hour when thus 
engaged. This was skilled work; but the men were not wholly em- 
ployed onit. He explained that he had had to employ women, owing 
to the difficulty in getting men. Men could get rod. and ts. an hour 
at the docks, and were leaving the works; so that he thought it would 
be better to save the situation by giving the men he mentioned an 


extra $d. The women he was employing were not displacing men, as. 


men could not be obtained. They did not know until now what women 
were capable of doing. 


Price of Tar Oil for Diesel Engines.—It is stated that, in conse- 
quence of the great increase in the cost of crude oil for the Diesel engines 
at the Basingstoke electricity station, the Town Council resolved to 
accept a tender for converting the three engines so that tar oil may be 
used, The difference in the present prices of the two oils is about £4 
per ton; and on a year’s consumption it is estimated a saving of 
from £400 to £460 will be effected, after paying the cost of converting 
the engines. The Electrical Engineer has been authorized to accept 
a tender for 200 tons of tar oil, at a price not exceeding gos. per ton. 

Matlock and District Gas Company.—The revenue account for 
the year ended Dec. 31, the Directors stated in their report, showed a 
profit of £3089, to which has to be added an unappropriated balance 
of £5062 from the previous year. After deducting the interim dividend 
and debenture interest, the amount at disposal was £6416. Out of this 
the Directors recommended a dividend for the past half year at the rate 
of 6s. per share on the paid-up capital, making 54 p.ct. for the year, and 
carrying forward £4801. It was added that, in common with nearly 
all other gas undertakings, the Company had experienced a consider- 
able reduction in the sale of gas, and at the same time had had to con- 
tend with a largely increased cost of all the commodities used in 
connection with the business. The inevitable result was a consider- 





able reduction in profits. 



























































STOCK MARKET REPORT. ANTE-WAR PRICES AND DIVIDENDS, LATEST DIVIDENDS, AND LAST WEEK’S BARGAINS, 
Tue War Loan campaign is closed; and we ; |azs| 3 ; a 
only await the complete counting-up of the re- a 5,8 ges a3 NAME, cng —— Highest 
sults and their announcement to an eager and B°S |$ac| “ES — Saogenn 
expectant public. That it is an immense suc- A igsa| & d 
cess we ye already from the Chancellor’s | ~£ Pie ‘pe. 65—70 
statement ; but there is a craving for sensational 175,472 | Stk. | Mar.10 | 4 4% | Aldershot 4 p.c. Pref. . ms j . 
and more colossal figures. Already in some | sri qy)| | Aprils | Zi | fhe | Alliance & meee rs $863 
quarters specuiation is arising as to what form 28):000| "5| April29 | 74 | 4/6 | Bombay, Lta... . .| 52-68 43—5 me 
the next appeal to the country for money may 50,009 | 10| Feb.26 | 16 | 15/- | poume. 10 p.c. 29—30 i 
take ; and Mr. Bonar Law’s admission that he toas| & ” a | Gi, | mouth Gas {BIPO | ah —a4 a 
has an open mind on the subject of premium * 159°740 Eas ~ | 4% | and Water (foc nep.| 71—73 
bonds, the speculative element in which assailed — Stk. | Feb. 26 14 ~A Brentford 4 Coneolid. . 28  e- ‘ 

i 92 “ 10. ew « « ; . 
the conscience of the late Government, opens a 55,000 |” . 5 5% Do. 5p.c.Pref. .| 109—111 8383" ee 
wide vista of possibilities. 221,400} |, | Junell | 4 4% Do. 4p.c. Deb. 91—93 67—69 . 

Upon the Stock Exchange, after the great = » | Feb. 26 | 11 17> Brighton & Hove Orig. . oe 4 . 

i 244, A : 8 : Do. A Ord. Stk. _ —12 att 
emotion has fallen a great calm. The past 590000 | ‘3o| Maer.26 | 19% | 22/6 | British. . . . . .| 44—45 34—35 33133495 
week was about as quiet as could be imagined, 190,000 | stk. | June 26 4 4% | Do. 4 p.c. Deb. Stk.. | 88—90 66—68 Bs 
and in some lines there was stagnation itself. 245,771 | ,, i 4 | 4% | Buenos Ayres4p.c.Deb. | 85—87 57—60 
There was no longer the enthusiastic pressure mae) io) — — | ox | See . > . 

thi i i i _ _ . p.c. Pref.. . 3—9 an 
¥ sell any thing or everything and invest in War 100, Stk. | June26 | 44 if Do. ri p.c. Deb. Stk. | _70—75 53—63 

an; and buyers with any money in their 157,150| ,,/| Feb.26 | 5 5 Chester 5p.c. Ord. . .| 108—110 823 ate 
pockets were few and far between. As stated ——_ » | Beb. 12 | 5/9/4 2 Commercial 4 p.c. ~.. a ) 73)—74 
i i i i 5 10. 84 p.c. do.. ax : oe 
in this column two or three weeks ago, it will 475,000! " | gune1l 55 3% Do. 8 pcos. Stk. | 693—714 52—54 on 
take some little time for money to flow into 800,000} ” “ 4 — | Continental Union Ltd. | 76—79 36—38 364 
Capel Court channels. But the quietude did 200,000) ,, os 7 — Do. 7 p.c. Pref, | 115—118 58—60_ 
not impair the cheerful undertone of markets. 278,400 | — _ _ Tag “— + a CTp.c.. “° 175—185 ° 
Government issues were fairly firm, and Con- 492,270 | sux de: 6 Pe a om bo : 

. Stk. _ 6 54%t| Derby Con. Stk. . . 123—125 100—105 ‘ 

sols were better. The old War Loan figured , 55.000 as ee 4 i Do. Deb. Stk. _—— , =~ . 
r i j . ,092, 10 | July 29 | 10 7/6 | European, Ltd. . . 4—18 = 95}, —9% 
ound 90. Home Rails were dull generally ; 16'313'490 | sae | Oy ie aina| 4: pe ey 98102 69—71* 6)—72 
but prior charges were in some request. Ameri- 2'600 000 3h | 34% | 9S ) gip.c. max.. 16—79 54—57* et 
cans shaped better at first, but fell back again 4,062,235 |” iA 4 | 4% | Bight | gp.c. Con. Pref. | _96—99 67—69¢ 673—634 
before the close. Argentines, after a promising — = » | Junell a 0%, Coke } 3P-c- =. _— Tah 148 oth - 

i i i ‘ , : p.c. Bonds . Se ve ae 
opening, sustained a check. South Africans for 2°8,740| ” | mar.12 | 5 | 44%t| Hastings & St. L. 3} p.c--| 87-89 71883 ‘m 

h f 

t — _—~ meg ‘— » P 8 10| April29 | 11 o% Hongkong & China, Ltd. | 16;—16) | | 8-9. ‘a 
n the Foreign Market, French were firm X == _ a 2% | Hornsey 7p.c.. « * oie . 

and Japanese and Chinese advanced ; but Bra- cs Stk.| Mar. 12 7% | 78% | Ilford A and C. 151—154 105—110 a 

w7ili : ) y ” 9 6% 52% pS eee 115—118 82—87 oe 

zilian recoiled. In Miscellaneous, Rubber made 65,500} * | June2s | 4 4% Do.4p.c. Deb... 92—94 71—74 Bs 

advances, and Munitions of War did very well. es » | Mayl4 | 9 4h . en a 150-180 2 70-71 

Shipping had various phases. 120,00 2 Feb. 12 3 3: . 3} p.c. Deb. Red. - 58— ; ae 
Business in the Gas Market showed no re- ee) « es of 6h% nes — a i oe 3 

covery in point of activity; the aggregate of 2,498,905 | ,, | Feb.26 | 10 | 5% | Liverpool 5 p.c. Ord.}4| 45348 4824+ } 843 

bargains recorded being again very limited. It 806,083 | ,, | June26 | 4 | 4% | Do 4p.c. Pr. Deb. Stk. oo. a ° 

is true that there was a larger number of under- bape : — oh ie ps Moet oy oe a . 

takings in which dealings were marked; but 250,000 | 100/ April 1 | 44 | 43%) melbourne | 4#P-¢-Deb- | 99-101 ellen 

several of these contributed only one—or, at 541,920 May 28 | 4 6). | Monte Video, Ltd. . .| 114-12 88h doit 

the outside, two—transactions. The general bye Stk July 29 4 at % nm me a, Ly 734—T4 

tendency looked firm; many leading issues 55,910 | 'I0| Feb. 26 |7/14/0| 7/84 | North Middlesex 7p.c.. | _14—15 104—114 “ 

being quoted cx div. with the turn of the frac- — Stk. | May 14 e 8% Ouiontal, laa. expe. [2 104 106 

tion in favour of the stock. An interesting item , 5 | Mar. 26 | 1 /- ttoman, Ltd. . . «| 74-7 apa 

is the elimination of the Austro-German hold- BR ---4 =); 7s = ne a eae cane ao 

ing of 83,000 shares from, the Welsbach Light 52,000 | 50 fe 10 | 9% Do. ee - a : 
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Gas-Bracket Heater Fatality—At Mytholmroyd last week, an 
inquest was held on the body of Mr. David Helliwell, aged 74, who 
died from gas poisoning. On the gas-bracket in the bedroom in which 
he was found dead, there were three taps—one near the wall, another 
in the centre to feed a bunsen burner on which was a heater to warm 
the room, and a third for the ordinary gas-jet. A police constable said 
that when he went into the room the wall-tap and the bunsen tap were 
on full; and there was a light at the jet. Gas was escaping from the 
bunsen. The Coroner suggested that the heater had been used the pre- 
vious night, and the gas not turned off; or that the bunsen had not been 
properly lighted, and had gone out. The Jury found that the deceased 
had died from gas-poisoning through an accidental gas escape. 





Messrs. Bale and Church, Ltd., intimate that they have removed 
from No. 5, Crooked Lane, E.C., to No. 33, St. Mary at Hill, E.C. 

By not lighting any of the street-lamps from the beginning of April 
to the end of September, Bristol hopes to release lamplighters for 
national service. 

A Company has been registered under the title of Lumina, Limited, 
with a capital of £4000, to carry on the business of incandescent mantle 
and illuminating device manufacturers, and dealers in thorium, 
nitrate, &c. 

News was received some days ago of the sinking, with loss of life, 
of the steamer /Joln Miles, which was regularly chartered by the 
Brighton and Hove Gas Company, and was specially designed for 
coal carrying. Four injured members of the crew and the dead bodies 
of two others were landed ; while some more were missing. Messrs. 
Stephenson Clarke and Co. were the owners of the steamer. 


The British Commercial Gas Association was represented at the 
meeting of the London Safety First Council by Mr. F. W. Goodenough, 
the Chairman of the Executive Committee, and Mr. Leon Gaster (the 
Hon. Secretary) represented the Illuminating Engineering Society. 

An explosion which it is thought was caused through an accumula- 
tion of gas in the old tramway conduit, occurred last week in the 
thoroughfare at the back of the Arcade at Bournemouth. Some 30 yards 
of the centre of the tram-track were lifted up, exposing the old conduit 
formerly used for the underground live-rail system. In other places 
near by similar explosions took place; and the tramway traffic was in- 
terfered with. 














NEWSPAPERS FOR NEUTRAL COUNTRIES. 


The Secretary of the War Office has issued the following order : 


The public are informed that newspapers and other printed 
publications will not be sent to Neutral Countries unless they are 
posted direct from the office of publishers or newsagents who have 
obtained permission from the War Office for this purpose. Persons 
desiring to send newspapers, &c., to Neutral Countries should, 
therefore, give their orders for execution to publishers or news- 
agents who have obtained such permission. 


The Publisher of the “JournaL” has obtained the required per- 
mission of the War Office; and he will, on receipt of instructions, 
forward copies direct from the office to any neutral country. 








WANTED, FOR SALE, CONTRACTS, &c., ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS WEEK’S “ JOURNAL.” 


Appointments, &c., Vacant. 
Secretary. Bristol Gas Company. 
Secretary (100 Million Works). No. 6287. 
ENGINEER’s EsTiMaTING DEPARTMENT. No. 6285, 
CaRBONIZING ForREMAN, No. 62714. 
ForREMAN (METER Works). No. 6283. 


Company. 


Gas Stoxers. No, 6289. Tanks. No. 6288. 


| Appointments, &c., Wanted. 
| Gas ENGINEER. No. 6279. | 
MANAGER OR MANAGER AND Secretary. No, 6280, March 19. 
REPRESENTATIVE. No. 6281. | 
| Plant, &c. (Second Hand), for Sale. 

| EXHAUSTER, &c. No. 6284 ‘ | 
Etecrricran (Charge of Installation). No. 6274. | Exuavsters, Hypraviic Main, &c. BroadstairsGas| Retort Renewals. 

{ 


| Trading With the Enemy Act Sale. 


BritisH INCANDESCENT MANTLE Works. Tenders by 

Particulars and orders to view of 

Wheatley Kirk, Price, and Co., 46, Watling Street, 
Cc 


TENDERS FOR 


| 
| 
| 
| 


LovcHrorouGH Gas DEPARTMENT. 











ROYAL 8sVO. CLOTH GILT, LETTERED, 15s. NET. 


Clauses and Precedents in 


ELECTRICITY, GAS, & WATER LEGISLATION. 


Being a Comparison of the Provisions contained in the Model Bills, in Special and Muni- 
cipal Acts, and in Provisional Orders, 1910 to 1914, relating to these Public Services. 


Compiled and noted by JACQUES ABADY, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law 


WALTER KING, “GAS JOURNAL” OFFICES, 11, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘*JOURNAL"' must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer—not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 
COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “JOURNAL” should TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION tothe “JOURNAL.” 
be received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK | United Kingdom: One Year, 23s.6d.; Half Year, 12s.; Quarter, 6s. 61. 
NOON ON MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. Payable in advance. If credit is — an extra charge of 4s. a year 
is made. 
Abroad (in the Postal Union): £1 7s. 6d., payable in advance. 


In payment of subscriptions for “‘ JouRNALSs ” sent abroad, Post Office 
Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London only are accepted. 


All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
Wa tter KinG, 11, Bort Court, FLreet StreEET, Lonpon, E.C. 


Telegrams: ‘‘GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” Telephone: Holborn 6857. 











Orders to Alter or stop PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS should 
be received by the FIRST POST on Saturday. 


Wanted, For Sale, and Tender Advertisements, Six Lines and 
under 8s.; each addi‘ional Line, 6d. 











| 
OXIDE OF IRON. J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters OXIDE OF IRON. 
|W = Limited), Globe Meter Works, 0 , and | 
QNEILL's OXIDE | 45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, London, 8. - | SPENT OXIDE WANTED. 
| WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT | 
For GAS PURIFICATION. METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


LARGEST SALE OF ANY OXIDE. REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 


| 
| Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. nes ee 





SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT | pee 


| 
} 
“ Brappock, OLpHamM,”’ and “‘ Metrique, Lame Lonpon.” | 


GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LD., 


PALMERSTON Hovsk, | END your inquiries for Carburetted | 
Op Broap Street, Lonpon, E.C. HYDROGEN AND BLUE WATER-GAS| “KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANSER. 


PLANT, also TAR DEHYDRATING PLANT and 
| other GAS-WORKS APPARATUS to— 


BALE AND HARDY, 


89, VicrorniA StrEET, WESTMINSTER, 8,W. 


“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


Phone: Avenue 6680, 





Tins for sale to Consumers. 
In Bulk for Works Use. 


DALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


“*7TOLCANIC’ FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4,500° Fahr. Best for Gas-Works. 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, E.C. ‘Volcanism, London.” 





Phone: Avenue 6680. 


33, St. Mary at Hin, Lonpon, E,C, 


| 38, St. Mary at Hit, Lonpon, E.C. 


33, St. Mary at Hitt, Lonpon, E,C. 
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OBERT DEMPSTER & SONS, Ltd. 
Contractors: for Complete CARBONIZING 
PLANTS and every Description of GAS APPARATUS, 
ELEVATING, CONVEYING, and TELPHERAGE 
PLANTS, also STOKING MACHINERY, Ross Mount 
Ironworks, ELLAND. 





TAR DISTILLATION. 
sever ys and Up-to-Date Firm 


ot Chemical Manufacturers would SUPERVISE 

the ERECTION and WORKING of a Limited Number 

of New Plants and undertake the Sale of Products on 
a Percentage Basis. 

Address No. 6265, care of Mr. Kine, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fuieet 8treet, B.C. 


SULPHURIC ACID. 
PECIALLY prepared for the manu- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pzarce & Sons, Ltp., 
36, Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works—SILveRTowN. 
Telegrams—'‘ HyprocHtoric, Fen, Lonpon.”’ 
Telephone—1588 AVENUE (3 lines). 





“ FERROX.” “FERROX.” “FERROX.” 
BRITISH Oxide Cheaper and Better 


than Bogore. 385 per cent. Water, 75 per cent. 


Ferric Hydrate. For Sale outright or on Loan. 
OXIDE LIMITED, Brentford, MippLEsex. 


MEWBURN, ELLIS, AND PRYOR. 
HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 


TRADE MARK AGENTS, 
70, Chancery Lane, London. 
Telegrams: ‘“‘ Patent London.”” ’Phone: 243 Holborn, 
And 3, St. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 


SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORK in connection with Sulphate Plants. 
We Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 
airs. 
. JosEPH TayLor AND Co., CENTRAL PLUMBING WoRKs, 
Botton. 
Telegrams—“ Saturators Botton.”’ Telephone 0848, 











SPENCER’S Patent Inclined HURDLE GRIDS. 


aE very best Patent Grids for Holding 


Oxide Lightly. 
See Illustrated Advertisement, Feb. 13, p. 278. 





BENZOL PLANTS FOR GAS-WORKS. 
BAGzeEY, MILLS, & Co, Ltd., 


92, Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W., invite 
enquiries from all gas-works making 75 million cubic 
feet and upwards per annum. 

See illustrated Advertisement Feb. 20, p. III. of Centre. 


LDER AND MACKAY 


(EsTABLISHED 1850.) 


WET AND DRY METERS, 
SLOT AND ORDINARY. 
STREET LAMPS AND AUTOMATIC 
CONTROLLERS. 


EDINBURGH. 








J E. C. LORD, Ship Canal Tar-Works, 
® Weaste, Manchester. Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, 


Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, all kinds of Cresylic Acid, 
Carbolic Acid, Sulphate of Ammonia, &c. 


G45 -WORKS requiring Extensions 


should Communicate with FIRTH BLAKELEY, 
SONS, AND CO., LIMITED, Dewsbury, who make a 
Speciality of Catering for the Smaller Gas Concerns, 
Prices Reasonable; quality and results, the best, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 





AS Manager and Accountant, dis- 

engaged, seeks Seeeenant as MANAGER or 
MANAGER and SECRETARY. 

Apply No. 6280, care of Mr. Kina, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLeet Street, E.C. . 








ANTED— GasStokers, ineligible for 
the Army, as follows: LEADING STOKERS, 
7s. per day of 12 hours, including War Bonus. UNDER 
STOKERS, 6s. 2d. per day of 12 hours, including War 
Bonus. Both have Holiday with Pay. 
For further Particulars, apply to No. 6289, care of Mr. 
Kine, 11, Bolt Court, Fuzrt Street, E.C. 


ANTED—For the duration of the 

War, SECRETARY for 100 Million Gas Com- 

pany. Capable of performing the Whole of the Secre- 

tarialand Accounting Duties, with Unskilled Assistance 

only. 

esis. by letter, stating Age, Experience, and Salary 

required, to No. 6287, care of Mr. Kina, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET Street, E.C. 


HE Bristol Gas Company invite 

Applications for the Post of SECRETARY. Age 
not to exceed 45. Previous Experience in Gas-Works 
Office essential. 

Salary to commence, £700 a Year. 

Apolications, by letter only, to the CaarrMan, the 
Bristol Gas Company, BRIsToL. 


ENTLEMAN, well connected with 
Gas Undertakings, is open to Engagement to 
REPRESENT High-Class Firm—Meters, Stoves, Fit- 
tings, Stores, or Plant. Highest References. 
Address, in first instance, to No. 6281, care of Mr. 
Kine, 11, Bolt Court, FLeet Street, E.C. 


Ww+4s TED, immediately, for 800 Mil- 
lion Works, a Capable CARBONIZING FORE- 
MAN. Must be good Carbonizer and have had 
Experience of Electrical Stoking machinery. Good 
wages paid to right man. 

Also a thoroughly Competent ELECTRICIAN, to 
take Complete Charge of Installation. 

Apply, by letter, stating Age, Wages, and full Ex- 

rience, to No. 6274, care of Mr. K1na, 11, Bolt Court, 

'LEET STREET, E.C. 

















AS Engineer, Experienced in all 
Departments, is open to APPOINTMENT, and 
prepared to take up duties at once. 
Address No. 6279, care of Mr. Kina, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fueet Street, E.C. 





DRY GAS-METER WORKS. 
ANTED — Experienced Foreman. 


Good Wages and Good Prospects to an Effi- 
cient, Reliable, and Six o’clock Man. 
Apply, by letter, giving full Particulars, Present 
Position, and Wages required, to No. 6283, care of 
Mr. Kine, 11, Bolt Court, Fueet Street, E.C. 





ANTED by a Firm of Engineers 
Engaged on War Work a Capable Man for 
ESTIMATING DEPARTMENT. Must have Draw- 
ing Office Experience and an all-round Knowledge of 
General Engineering. Must also be Exempt from 
Military Service. 
Reply, by letter, stating full Particulars as to Ex- 
perience, Age, Salary required, to No. 6285, care of 
Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, FLeet Street, E.C. 


LANT Wanted.—Discarded Appara- 
tus, Scrap Materials PURCHASED and RE- 
MOVED. Prompt Attention. 
FirtH BLAKELEY, Sons, AND Co., Ltp., Gas Engineers 
and Dismantlers, CaurcH Fenton, LEEDs. 


ANTED—Pitch Coke. 
State Price Delivered in Manchester Area 
and Quantities Available, to No. 6276, care of Mr. 
Kine, 11, Bolt Court, Fueet Street, E.C. 


OR SALE.—One 3-Blade Exhauster, 
Complete with Valves and Pully, but without 
Connections. Capacity, 23,000 c. ft. per Hour. Con- 
dition as new. 
Address No. 6284, care of Mr. Kina, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 














ULPHATE Plant—Splendid Half-Ton 

per Day Plant Complete. Has done little Work, 

and is in Perfect Order and Condition. Cheap for 

Sale before Removal. 

Address No. 6277, care of Mr. Kine, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fuext Street, E.C. 





TANKS! TANKS!! TANKS!!! 
HREE converted Boiler Tanks, Flat 


ended, 18 ft. by 7 ft. 6 in. (about 5000 galls. each), 
in First Class Condition. Offers wanted. A low price 
will be taken for quick Sale. Loaded f.o.r. 
Apply No. 6288, care of Mr. Kina, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fueet Street, E.C. 


OR SALE —One Bryan Donkin’s 


EXHAUSTER to pass 40,000 cubic feet per 
our. 


One Bryan Donkin’s ENGINE and COMPRESSOR 
to pass 30,000 cubic feet per Hour. 

Nine 10-in. Bryan Donkin’s RACK and PINION 

VALVES. 

One No. 5 Gardner’s GAS-ENGINE COMPRESSOR. 

Two SCRUBBERS, 30 ft. by 5 ft., with Wood Filling. 

Apply to the Manacer, Gas-Works, BroapsTarrs. 


AS PLANT for Sale.— We can 
always offer New and Second-Hand Gas Appa- 
ratus, including Retorts and Fittings, Condensers 
Exhausters, Scrubbers, Washers, Purifiers, Gasholders, 
Tanks, Valves,Connections,&c. Alsoa few COMPLETE 
WORKS. Compare Prices and Particulars before order- 
ing elsewhere. 
FirtH BLAKELEY, Sons, AND Co., Lrp., CHURCH 
Fenton, near LEEDS. 











ANKS FOR SALE— 


hree Egg-end BOILERS 5 ft. diam. 
Four 9 ” 5 ft. 
Two ” ” 


One ” ” is 
One 99 pe 5 ft.6in. ,, 
Two Flat-end e Tit. oy 
wo al “ Si. 55 
Also Several Others. 
AIR RECEIVERS. , ‘ 
Three High-Pressure RECEIVERS 4 ft. 4 in. diam. 
by 19 ft. long. 
os 8 ft. 6 in. diam. 
by 18 ft. long. 
Pm 1 ft. 6 in. diam. 
by 14 ft. long. 
oe 6 ft. diam. by 
24 ft. long. 
Large STEEL TANKS 20 ft. by 47 {t. diam., with 
Covers. 
Ask for Stock List. Particulars and Prices on 
Application to Firta Buaketrey, Sons, AND Co., 
Lrp., Cuurcs Fenton, near LEEDS. 


LOUGHBOROUGH CORPORATION. 
c (Gas DEPARTMENT.) 
RENEWAL OF RETORTS. 


ENDERS are invited by the Gas 
Committee for the RENEWAL of Two Through 
Beds of Retorts. 
Further Particulars may be obtained from 
EpWarD ONIONS, 
Engineer and Manager. 


” 


5 ft. Sin. », 
6 


One 





Gas-Works, 
Loughborough. 





TRADING WITH THE ENEMY (AMEND- 
MENT) ACT, 1916. 


RE THE BRITISH INCANDESCENT MANTLE 
WORKS, LIMITED. 
By order of THomas Wise, Esq., F.C.A., the person 
Appointed as Controller by the Board of Trade 


HEATLEY KIRK, PRICE, & CO. 

WILL sELL BY 
PUBLIC TENDER, in ONE LOT, 
The Substantial and Modern FREEHOLD FACTORY 
BUILDINGS situate in Wandsworth, a few minutes’ 
walk from Earlsfield Station—together with the EN- 
TIRE UP-TO-DATE EQUIPMENT of MACHINERY, 
PLANT, FIXTURES, TOOLS, UTENSILS, FURNI- 
TURE, &c., for MAKING INCANDESCENT GAS- 
MANTLES. 

The Factory is in Full Work, fitted with Labour 
Saving Appliances of latest Type, and is contidered to 
be a Model Factory in all respects. 

Particulars (with Plan) and Conditions of Sale can 
be obtained on Application to THomas Wise, Esq., 
F.C.A., The Controller, Bassishaw House, BasincHALL 
Street, E.C., or from the Solicitors, Messrs. CLARKE 
Rawuins & Co., 66, Gresham House, Otp Broap 
Street, E.C., or from the SELLING AGENTS, 
WHEATLEY Kirk, Price, & Co., 46, WaTLING STREET, 
E.C., who will give Orders to View to intending Pur- 
chasers. 

Tenders must be Delivered on or before Noon on 
Monday, the 19th of March, 1917, at the Offices of the 
Selling Agents as above. 





SALES BY AUCTION OF GAS AND WATER 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 
yy eae. A. & W. RICHARDS beg to 


notify that their SALES BY AUCTION of NEW 
CAPITAL ISSUED UNDER PARLIAMENTARY 
POWER:s, and of STOCKS and SHARES belonging to 
EXECUTORS and other PRIVATE OWNERS in 
LONDON, SUBURBAN, and PROVINCIAL GAS and 
WATER COMPANIES, take place PERIODICALLY 
at THE MART, TOKENHOUSE YARD, E.C. 

Terms for Issuing New Capital, and also for includ- 
ing other Gas and Water Stocks and Shares in these 
Periodical Sales, will be forwarded on Application to 
Messrs. A. & W. Ricans, at 87, WALBROOK, E.C, 


CARBURINE 


FOR 
GAS ENRICHING 


ALSO 


THE MAXIM PATENT CARBURETTOR. 





For Prices, &c., apply to 
The GAS LIGHTING IMPROVEMENT ©O., Ltd, 
SALISBURY HOUSE, LONDON WALL, E.C. 
Telephones: 4451, 4452, 4453, and 4454 London Wall. 
Telegraphic Address: “Carburine, London.” 





R. LAIDLAW & SON ay 


GAS METER MAKERS. 
ORDINARY * PREPAYMENT METERS 


REPAIRS AND CONVERSION OF OR- 
DINARY TO PREPAYMENT METERS 
RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 


LONDON & EDINBURGH. 








